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THROUGH THE “GREEN® WITH THE 
IRON CLUBS. 


BY FINDLAY S. DOUGLAS, AMATEUR CHAMPION OF THE U.S.A. 


HERE isatendency in beginners 
at golf to consider the end of good 
golf is accomplished when they 
are able to drive from the tee 

with a certain amount of confidence, 
skill and success. Of course, so soon as 
the days of tuition are passed the no- 
vitiate begins to discover that it is not 
all golf to drive. -It dawns upon him 
that the drive, in 
fact, is but the 
beginning of his 
troubles, and that, 
valuable as is the 
capacity to drive 
from the tee in 
such a manner, 
and with such cer- 
tainty of direc- 
tion, force and 
pitch, as to get in- 
to the best pos- 
sible position for 
the succeeding 
strokes, the real 
problems of golf 
come when one 1S 
confronted with 
the question, 
“What club shall 
I use through the 
green?’’ a prob- 
lem as various in 
its component el- 
ements as greens 
are numerous,and 
recurring with 
well-nigh every 
stroke under dif- 
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fering conditions. It is this variety 
which is the very spice of golf. ’Tis 
these never-ending, ever-changing con- 
ditions, indeed, which give golf its vi- 
rility and surround its open fields with 
a fascination akin to that which is awak- 
ened in the student by the inexhaustible 
diversities of chess. Were it not for 
this mental gymnastics, if I may be per- 
mitted to use the 
simile, golf would 
be a mere exer- 
cise, but with it 
asits very essence, 
it claims the rank 
of a splendid out- 
door science. 
Time deals 
hard with the golf 
player of to-day. 
Fifty years ago 
a golfer’s set con- 
tained, at the very 
most, two iron 
clubs, a driving 
iron anda niblick. 
Where to-day we 
use a cleek, they 
of the past ob- 
tained like results 
by means of a 
spoon, long, mid- 
dle or short, asthe 
distance required, 
They played, if I 
may so call it, a 
clean game. 
There were fewer 
pieces of loose turf 
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lying on the course and consequently 
less bad lies were to be found. Leather 
balls were used, and a “bad top” with 
an iron rendered them unplayable. 
They were expensive, too. 

The increase in the number of iron 
clubs carried began with the introduc- 
tion of the gutta percha ball. To-day, 
the average golfer carries six irons in 
his bag, viz., driving cleek, driving 
iron, mid-iron, mashie, putting cleek 
and niblick. The wooden clubs are 
generally limited to a driver, brassie, 
and, perhaps, a middle spoon. 

To be able to 
play well with the 
iron clubs is a most 
important factor in 
the game. While 
stance, swing and 
gripare practically 
the same for all 
wooden clubs, it is 
not so with the 
iron. The swing 
with the wooden 
driver or brassie is 
always a full one. 
The stance, in re- 
lation to the ball, 
ought never to 
vary, except in ex- 
ceptional cases, 
such as when the 
ball is hanging, or 
where the player 
is standing below 
or above the ball; 
whereas, with the 
iron clubs, the 
stance and length 
of swing are 
constantly chang- 
ing, according to 
the lie of the ball 
and the distance 
from the hole. It is truly said that the 
difference between the first and second 
class players is that the former ap- 
proach the hole better; that is, they 
are more adept in the use of the iron 
clubs. 

Accuracy is the most important thing, 
no matter whether the distance to the 
hole be 50 or 150 yards. To obtain this 
accuracy at varying distances requires 
years of practice ; not so much practice 
in playing a full round as in going out 
to vacant parts on the links and there 
mastering the particular clubs, playing 
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shots at all distances and marking the 
carry and run after the balls fall. 

One good way to improve your iron 
play is to play over different courses. 
If your experience is limited to one par- 
ticular club links, you will most assured- 
ly be entirely at sea when the time 
must come that you play over a strange 
course. While the driving and brassie 
play required will be similar to what 
you have been accustomed to on your 
home course, your approaching, for the 
most part, will be guesswork, and a 
bunker guarding the green, which you 

imagine 120 yards 

» distant, may be 

150 or only 100 
yards from you. 
Beginners, espe- 
cially, will find that 
distances on a 
strange golf course 
are very deceptive. 

While we would 
not advise the be- 
ginner tocarry the 
list of iron clubs 
before mentioned, 
it is absolutely 
necessary that he 
should carry the 
cleek, iron, and 
mashie before he 
will be able to get 
around the course 
in an at all re- 
spectable score. 
It is absolutely 
necessary that he 
master those three 
clubs. This can be 
done in the course 
of a few months’ 
earnest practice. 

Select a medium 
driving cleek, with 
a fairly stiff handle, driving the ball 
in the same manner as though using 
the driver. The position of the feet, in 
relation to the ball, are the same; if 
anything, the grasp is a little tighter 
with both hands. The swing and “ fol- 
low through” are exactly the same as 
with the driver. 

It will repay one well to practice with 
the cleek, so that one will have every 
confidence in using it. It is the favor- 
ite club of many of our best players. 
No matter how the ball is lying, if it is 
not quite unplayable, and distance is 
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required, the cleek will be found to be 
the club tobeused. Thereare very few 
courses where there is not a short hole 
about the distance of a cleek shot. 

The man who can play his cleek well 
has a distinct advantage, especially so on 
awindy day. The wifd does not seem to 
affect the ball and its flight so much 
when struck with an iron club as it does 
when it is driven with a wooden one. 

It would 
be almost 
true to say 
that the 
cleek ought 
never to be 
used except 
for a_ full 
shot,were it 
not that 
there is a 
stroke 
known as 
the three- 
quarter 
cleek,which 
is recog- 
nized to be 
the most 
difficult 
shot to play 


with suc- 
cess. 
To play 


this stroke 
is never ab- 
solutely 
necessary if 
one carries 
a driving 
iron, and 
this is the 
safest thing 
todo. The 
drivingiron 
is used ex- 
actly as the , = 
driving 
cleek, and 
the distance of the full driving iron 
and the three-quarter cleek are the 
same. 

The driving iron is a most useful club 
in long grass and when the ball is hang- 
ing, or lying in sand. 

One of the strokes with the clcek 
which I have not mentioned is what is 
known as the “wrist stroke.” This 
stroke is very much used at “old St. 
Andrew’s”’ in approaching the hole. 
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There it can be used with impunity, as 
very few of the holes are guarded by 
bunkers in the direct line of play. How- 
ever, it is a stroke which is not necessary, 
as the holes on most courses are guarded 
by some hazard over which it is neces- 
sary to pitch the ball. 

For all ordinary approaching, the 
mid-iron will be found most suitable. 
It can be used with full swing, half- 
swing, or 
wrist. Care 
should be 
taken when 
selecting 
this club 
that it isnot 
too heavy. 
Iftoo heavy 
it will be 
found that 
in taking a 
full swing 
you feel as 
though you 
were being 
swung off 
your feet; it 
should bal- 
ance well, 
and the 
shaftshould 
be stiff. 

The posi- 
tion of the 
feet for a 
full iron is 
the same as 
for the 
cleek. The 
shaft of the 
iron being a 
little short- 
er necessi- 
tates your 
standing 
nearer the 
ball and 
bending 
slightly more over it. Both hands are 
held tight, and here I would remark 
that care should be taken to see that 
the grip is fairly thick. If the handle 
should be thin, it will be found that the 
club head, on coming in contact with the 
ground, is apt to slip from the grasp, in 
which case there will be a lack of dis- 
tance. 

The most useful shot to practice with 
the mid iron, however, is the “half-iron.” 


wY 


(p. 226.) 


*Reproduced from ‘How to Get Out of Trouble in Golf,” in OUTING, August, 1898. 
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By applying different force, the ball can 
be made to travel from roo to 150 yards 
with a“ half-iron.” Here the position of 
theplayer,in relation tothe ball,changes. 
The right foot is advanced nearer the 
ball and more in a direct line with it. 
The club handle is grasped shorter and 
the body is kept stiff. The weight of 
the body rests almost entirely on the 
right foot. 
In the back- 
ward swing 
the club 
head travels 
closer to the - 
ground and 
in a direct 
line from 
the ball. 
The right 
arm is bent 
and the el. 
bow is kept 
close to the 
body. The 
left arm is 
kept almost 
straight, 
bending the 
least bit at 
the elbow. 
In coming 
down on the 
ball the left 
arm and 
shoulder do 
most of the 
work; the 
force they 
exert is in 
the nature 
of a pull 
During the 
stroke the 
weight of 
the body is 
transferred ~ 
from the 
right to the 
left foot. 
As will be 
seen from the illustration, the club and 
arms follow through in the line of flight. 
This half-shot with the mid-iron is of 
great service when approaching against 
a head wind. 

The wrist stroke with the mid-iron, 
when properly executed, is very deadly; 
especially so is this the case when the 
turf between the player and the hole 
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runs true. In fact, it is much easier 
and much surer to play a “long putt” 
with the mid-iron than to run it with 
the putter. 

If the players in this country would 
throw away the club which is known as 
a “lofter’”’ and would use the mid-iron 
more in their approaching, their game 
would improve thereby. The “lofter” 
is a de- 
lusion; itis 
not a sure 
club to play 
with at all; 
you either 
get too 
much un- 
der the ball 
with it, 
when you 
will be 
short, or 
you don't 
get down to 
it, in which 
case your 
ball will 
runtwiceas 
far as you 
intended it. 
It is abso- 
lutely no 
use, except- 
ing, per- 
haps, when 
your ball 
lies buried 
in a heap 
of stones 
and you 
run the risk 
of breaking 
aclub. The 
mashie, 
which is 
coming to 
be a very 
popular 
club for 
approach- 
ing within 
the last few years, is, however, used 
too frequently. This club was only 
intended to be used in approaching 
a hole which was up close behind a 
hazard. In this case, the ball had to be 
pitched a certain distance, and yet not 
run off upon falling, as it would do if 
played with an “iron.” 

Nowadays, people seem to think that 


(Pp. 225.) 
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the mashie is the proper club to 
approach with, no matter what the con- 
ditions of the ground are. There is 
perhaps nothing whatever in the shape 
of a hazard between them and the hole, 
and yet because it is, as they think, the 
proper thing to use the mashie, they 
prefer to run the risk when they would 
be more effective and much safer had 
they used the mid-iron. There is no 
doubt that an approach with a mashie 
is much prettier than an approach with 
a mid-iron, but it ought not to be 
“which is the prettier stroke” but 
“ which will get you nearer the hole.” 

The different varieties of strokes with 
the mashie are very hard to master, and 
even when mastered require constant 
practice to keep. If it were not that it 
is a club which is necessary at some 
stage of the game, I would also say, 
“Throw it away.” 

In playing the mashie, a full swing 
should never be attempted. A swing 
with a half-shot will be found to carry 
just as far, and you will be much more 
accurate in direction, Forthe ordinary 
half-mashie, the stance is the same as 
in the case of the half-iron. The knees 
are bent a little more, and the body is 


nearer and more over the ball. In 
“ following through,” the club and arms 
follow the ball; the feet are kept per- 
fectly stationary. In playing this stroke 
with the mashie, the ball will be found 
to run considerable after falling; and if 
one wants to increase that length of roll 
(and this is sometimes necessary where 
the ground is in bad condition and 
where the safest turf to pitch on may be 
further from the hole than the ordinary 
stroke of the mashie would make the 
ball go), then we take up a position in 
front of the ball, as on figure, page 225. 
The right foot is in a direct line with 
the ball and the weight of the body rests 
entirely on the right foot. 

And now we come to a stroke with 
the mashie or iron in which the best 
player can never hope to attain perfec- 
tion. It is what is known as the “ cut 
stroke.” The object is to get the ball 
to carry a certain distance and drop 
dead. The usual method to attain this 
result is to impart a “spin” to the ball 
by drawing the club across the line of 
flight. The hands in the upward part 
of the swing move out from the body, 
and coming down they are drawn sharp- 
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ly in again. Aim should be taken to 
the left of the hole, as the spin will 
cause the ball to break to the right. 
This stroke is comparatively easy when 
we have a good “lie.” A‘as ! however, 
good “lies” are the exception rather 
than the rule. Unless one is absolutely 
accurate it is impossible to put cut on 
a ball when turf is taken in playing the 
stroke, and it is just as impossible to 
get a ball away from anindifferent “lie” 
without taking some turf. One way by 
which a fairly uniform result will be 
obtained, no matter whether the “lie” 
be good, bad or indifferent, is to play 
the stroke off the left leg, taking a little 
turf. The left foot is in a line with and 
near to the ball. The right foot is 
drawn back. The weight of the body 
rests on the left. The right hand grips 
loosely, and the right thumb (as in the 
case of all wrist shots) should rest down 
the shaft, not across it as in the case 
of a fullswing. During the swing the 
right elbow is kept close to the body. 
In this case the hands and club do not 
follow after the ball to the same degree 
as in the ordinary wrist stroke, but are 
brought up sharply through holding the 
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THE WRIST 


MASHIE—BODY WELL IN FRONT 


OF THE BALL, 

elbows close. In playing with the 
mashie it is well to remember that if 
you want the ball to run after it pitches, 
stand in front of it, and vice versa. 

One stroke in playing with the irons 
through the green that I have not men- 
tioned is the “jerk” stroke. When the 
ball is lying ina cup it is obvious that 
it cannot be swept away as though it 
were “teed.” It has to be “jerked” 
out. When properly played, there is 
very little distance lost. Swing in the 
ordinary way, but aim to hit into the 
ground between the ball and the turf. 
The “jerk ” will be felt after the ball is 
on its way. 

By taking a little turf in playing the 
iron clubs, better direction is insured. 
One is not so apt to pullor slice. Do 
not, however, take too much ; just skin 
the ground. See that the caddie re- 
places all divots. This isa part of his 
work and helps the preservation of the 
course. 

While not absolutely necessary, the 
niblick is a most useful club to carry. 
It is especially so on courses where there 
are heavy sand bunkers. It should be 
heavy, with a strong and stiff shaft. In 
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playing out of sand, swing, or rather lift, 
the niblick back almost as you would a 
hammer. Aim not to strike the ball, 
but the sand back of it. Think nothing 
about following through, but hit hard 
into the sand. The force of the impact 
coming almost immediately under the 
ball will cause the latter to rise quickly 
and will enable the player to clear the 
opposing bank of the bunker. There 
will not be much distance to this stroke, 
but distance is not to be thought of 
when the ball is lying up close behind 
the face of a bunker. Get the ball out, 
and if possible play it so that it will be 
in an advantageous position for the 
next stroke. It is foolish to attempt to 
use an iron in a bunker for the sake of 
afew more yards gained in distance. 
If it is your last chance fora “half” 
that you must reach the green from the 
sand, then go ahead. In the majority 
of cases, all you want is to extricate 
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yourself in one stroke, and the niblick 
will be found to be the saferclub. The 
niblick will stand any amount of rough 
usage, and for this reason is well adapted 
for playing from very bad “lies,” such 
as cart-ruts, roots of trees, and stones, 
where there isa danger of destroying 
the head of a favorite club, 

To sum up: Iron clubs should bal- 
ance nicely. The shafts should be stiff, 
the driving cleek alone having a little _ 
spring to it. Make up your mind what 
distance the hole is and what club you 
will use, before you begin to address the 
ball. Whenever the distance and nature 
of the ground will permit, approach with 
your mid-iron. Play half-shots with 
stiff arms and strike the bail firmly. 
Take a little turf, and, above all things, 
keep your eye on the ball. Remember 
that, in wrist shots, when you stand be- 
hind the ball it will fall dead; if you 
want it to run, stand in front of it. 
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BY PERCY SANDFORD. 


HE black bass is probably the most 

incertain, the most eccentric and 

peculiar fish that swims. One 

day he will take almost any bait 

with avidity; the next, you may go 

through the whole gamut, from white 

grubs and grasshoppers to minnows, 
with scarcely any success, 

Another peculiarity of his is that in 
different localities and different seasons 
he will frequently take different baits, 
often biting freely for a week, perhaps 
two or three, on some bait, then suddenly 
refusing that and taking something else. 

There also seems to be some variation 
in his manner of taking bait, in differ- 
ent waters. I have always found him to 
take a minnow tail first and make a rush 
with it, then to stop and, turning it in 
his mouth, swallow it. You have got to 
wait till he has finished that first rush 
before striking, or you will only pull the 
fish out of his mouth without touching 
him with the hook. Of course, if you 
hook your minnow through the back, 
you may catch some bass by striking as 
soon as they touch the bait; but I think 
hooking through the mouth is much the 
better way, as the bait lasts longer and 
swims much more naturally. 

I remember a little experience I had 
that illustrates one of the peculiarities 
of the bass. 

1 was fishing in the east branch of the 
Delaware river in Delaware Co., N. Y. 
F -— and I had gone up there, having 
heard from a friend that the fishing was 
fairly good. 

We stopped at a little village called 
East Branch, situated at the junction of 
the East Branch and Beaverkill rivers. 
It isa beautiful spot, entirely surrounded 


by mountains, through which the river 
winds and twists. 

Westarted using flies, which I have had 
good success with in most waters, espe- 
cially early in the season, June and July. 

3ut here they were practically worthless; 
in two days’ fishing we only caught eight 
bass. Then we tried shiners and min- 
nows. 

Frogs, crawfish, white grubs, grass- 
hoppers and spoons were tried with 
about the same success. 

We were almost in despair, and I said 
to F on starting out one morning: 
“Tt’s no use, old man; if we don't catch 
anything to-day we might as well pull 
out for home.” 

That morning, as we were walking 
down the road to the river, we passed a 
native of the place—one whom we had 
seen before several times; who had in 
fact watched us during some of our vain 
attempts to catch bass. 

He hailed us and asked what we were 
going to try to-day. He came over and 
looked at our bait; a varied assortment. 

He looked them over and shook his 
head. “It’s no use your trying any of 
those now,” he said; “later in the season 
you might do fairly well with some of 
them, but now they’re no use atall. You 
just come along with me, and I'll show 
you what to use. I have watched you 
for several days, and taken pity on you; 
besides I don’t want you to go away with 
a wrong impression of our fishing here.” 

He led us to aspot where there was a 
little arm shot out from the river, run- 
ning for about three hundred yards, 
over ground covered with rocks of all 
sorts and shapes. The bottom of the 
river itself here is in most places noth- 
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ing but rocks for miles. This little arm 
was about thirty feet wide and from 
three to eight inches deep. 

Following instructions from our new 
friend, we provided ourselves with a 
large stone each and waded out in this 
shallow water, filled with a great deal of 
curiosity as to what was coming. We 
knew he couldn't be after crawfish or 
helgramites, as we had both in our col- 
lection of baits; usually getting them 
in this bit of water. 

He did not keep us long in suspense, 
but quickly showed me a large flat stone, 
telling me to strike it a sharp blow with 
the one I held in my hand. 

I did so, and he immediately turned 
the flat stone over. There floated to the 
surface, stunned by my blow, what I 
took to be a young Delaware or white 
catfish. He took it up and placed it in 
our bait-pail, where it soon revived. 

“There,” he said; “you fill your pail 
with those little fellows and you will 
catch plenty of bass.” 

“But good heavens, man,” I said,“ look 
at those horns. How in the name of 
serise is a bass going to swallow them ?” 

“They do though,” he answered. “And 
these are the only things the bass will 
take here at this season of the year. 
You try them, and if Iam not right I 
will acknowledge there are no bass in 
the river; as you boys were beginning to 
think, I reckon ; ” he added, with a smile. 

He claimed that these fish were not 
young catfish; that they never grew any 
bigger than about five inches long, and 
that is the largest we saw. But I am 
still inclined to think they are, being 
identical with the Delaware catfish, of 
which I have caught hundreds, in form 
and color. 

Still he said there were very few cat- 
fish in the river, and his statement was 
borne out by the fact that we failed to 
catch any. And there were plenty of 
these little fellows; almost every flat 
stone yielded one, sometimes two. We 
got fifty in less than half an hour. 

Our informant said that was plenty, 
as they were very hardy, one bait being 
sufficient for two or three bass, which 
we found to be the truth. 

The river here is very swift in places, 
forming what are locally known as 
eddies. It was to one of these, called 
Bolton’s eddy, that he led us, with the 
remark that-it was the best spot in the 
river. 
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Bolton’s eddy is a stretch of water 
about three hundred yards long by forty 
wide. At its head the water is very 
swift and three feet deep; from there it 
gradually deepens till near the foot it is 
seven or eight feet deep, whence it again 
shallows and forms a short rapids and 
then another eddy. This is the character 
of the river here for miles. 

The best fishing at that time of year 
was in the swift water, he informed us, 
and so we found it. 

We had on waders, the water being 
shallow enough to admit of their being 
used. A thing I always like to do when 
possible. There is less liability of fright- 
ening fish than in a boat, and I also like 
it better. 

I put on acouple of the catfish, waded 
out in the stream and made a cast out 
about thirty feet ahead of me. In about 
a minute I had a strike. 

“There,” cried our guide exultingly, 
“what did I tell you!” 

I gave the fish about thirty yards’ play 
and struck hard and sure. In about ten 
minutes I had landed a handsome three- 
pound bass. 

I had no more than basketed mine, 
when F landed a double. 

Well, to make a long story short, we 
caught twenty-nine bass, almost with- 
out moving from our tracks 

“What do you think of that bait zow?” 
asked our informant. 

“Tt’s all right,” Ireplied.“ I’ve learned 
a new trick in bass-fishing, and I’m 
mightily obliged to you for putting 
us on.” 

We stayed there ten days after that 
and had very good fishing. No extremely 
large catches, or very large fish; three 
pounds and a half I think was the largest. 
But they were all small-mouths, which 
are a much better fish to catch than the 
Oswego, though for the table I prefer 
the latter. The water was swift and 
cold, and taking them all and all they 
were the gamest lot of bass I ever caught. 

We tried other baits after that, but 
never with any success. 

Now I had never heard of small catfish 
for bait before, and the majority of fisher- 
men I have talked with since had never 
heard of it either, although I have met 
several who have used them and a few 
more who have heard of them. 

So I tell this story in the hope it may 
benefit some fisherman who may find 
himself in the same fix we were in. 
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BY GEORGE HYDE. 


T was the end of the last afternoon of 
the golf tournament. Her cham- 
pion had lost, and there was much 
discontent in the mind of her lady- 

ship. 

“T am tired of golf,” she exclaimed, 
“and of tees and links and talk; I want 
to do something!” And she frowned 
distractingly at her cousin, Jack Ben- 
nett, as if he had invented golf to plague 
her. 

“Why not try canoeing?” he sug- 
gested. 

“Now, Jack, don’t ask me to go pad- 
dling around the lake, for it is neither 
new nor exciting.” 

Jack subsided, and 
brightened. 

“But you have never taken a canoe 
and fairly tobogganed down one of our 
rivers that shoot from the snow-line of 
the Cascades, through the cafions and 
valleys, into Puget Sound.” 

“No!” exclaimed Marion, for that 
was one of her ladyship’s names. “ That 
would be more exciting! Can we do 
it?” 

“Of course,” answered Jack, happy in 
his new idea. “The whole thing is 
quite simple. We only need a few ca- 
noes, some girls, some men, and a chap- 
eron ; for the trip will take@several days, 
and half the fun is in the camping out.” 

“Oh, delightful!’’ Marion was radi- 
ant now. “And what a fine experience 
to tell about when -I go home in the 
fall!” For Marion was a Southerner, 
making a visit on the Pacific coast. 

“Can't we arrange it at once?” she 
went on. “ What comes first ?” 

“Well,” said Jack, “the chaperon is 
the storm center, so to speak. Suppose 
we choose her.” 


then suddenly 


“Talk of angels, there comes Mrs. 
Allington now! The very one of all 
others!” exclaimed Marion, as a young 
matron, dignified, yet sprightly withal, 
and smartly gowned, came _ towards 
them. 

“Yes, she’s the very one,” assented 
Jack, “and her husband knows how to 
paddle, which is a consideration on a 
canoe trip.” 

Mrs. Allington entered enthusiastic- 
ally into the plan, and that evening on 
her piazza in that far Northwestern 
town, that is Eastern in everything ex-. 
cept longitude, the party was arranged. 

“If I may be allowed a voice,” said 
Mr. Archie Allington, “I would suggest 
six as the limit of the party.” 

“That is a good number,” replied 
Jack; “we are four now, and our chap- 
eron shall choose the other couple.” 

* Do you think Ethel Maxwell would 
like to go?” asked the chaperon. 

“T am sure she would,” answered 
Marion. “And she knows a lot of 
songs and things,” added Jack. 

“Why not complete the party by ask- 
ing Harry Long,” proposed Mr. Alling- 
ton. ‘What do you say, Miss Little ?” 

“As you please,” answered Marion, 
with a little shrug. 

“Oh! I know you don’t like him 
very well, but he is a good fellow and 
fine canoeist; and besides we don’t want 
spoony couples,” he added, laughing. 

So the chosen ones were summoned 
by telephone. 

“Now let us decide where we shall 
go,” said the chaperon, when they had 
arrived, 

“Why not try the Nokomi?” sug- 
gested Harry Long. “Begin below 
the Falls and end at the Sound. One 
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advantage in that river is that we can 
take our canoes to the starting point 
by train,” 

“Well, Hal,” replied Jack, “the No- 
komi is not as swift as the Kootenai, but 
I suppose it is swift enough for girls.” 

Marion shot a glance at him and 
added that remark to her score. 

“Now,” said Mt. Archie, who, by 
virtue of his dignified position as a 
married man, had assumed the office of 
Commodore, “let me advise you to take 
as little and as light baggage as possible, 
for every pound ina canoe counts when 
you are on a ‘riffle.’ ” 

“In that case,” said Jack, calmly, “I 
would like to ask the privilege, Miss 
Maxwell, of taking you in my canoe.” 

“Unless you are more respectful to 
my size,” retorted Miss Maxwell, draw- 
ing her pretty little self up indignantly, 
“you will find that the ‘weight of my 
displeasure ’ will add very materially to 
your burden.” 

“That,” sighed the graceless Jack, 
“would make my heart so heavy that it 
would carry any canoe straight to the 
bottom.” 

Miss Little did not join in the laugh 
occasioned by this passage at arms, for 
her ladyship saw that Jack’s base de- 
sertion left her to the tender mercies of 
Mr. Long; for Mrs. Allington had de- 
clared that never would she trust her- 
self in a canoe, save under the guidance 
of her beloved Archie. 

Miss Little turned to Harry, who was 
looking a trifle uncomfortable, and 
said: ‘I am afraid, Mr. Long, there 
is nothing left for you to do but to add 
me to the rest of the baggage in your 
canoe,” and all with her sweetest smile. 

“A most delightful addition, Miss 
Little, if you are not afraid to trust my 
prowess as a canoeist,” he replied ; and 
from that moment his interest in the 
trip was for some reason greatly in- 
creased, 

Jack looked nonplussed, and said in a 
low voice to the chaperon, ‘“ My joke 
seems to have missed its point a little.” 
The chaperon smiled. 

The second day after, six people, three 
Peterboro’s and a lot of camping para- 
phernalia, were deposited at a little sta- 
tion on the mountain river some sixty 
miles from the Sound. 

‘What a swift river,” said Miss Max- 
well, as she saw the water coursing be- 
tween the high banks. 
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“ That is nothing,” replied Jack. “The 
river is comparatively tame just here. 
Wait until you go over a ‘riffle,’ or 
come to a sudden turn in the river 
where the water rushes straight into the 
bank, and is whirled round in an eddy 
that makes your head swim.” 

“Tsn’t it very dangerous?’ asked 
Marion apprehensively. 

“Qh, no,” returned Jack, loftily; “not 
if you understand yourself and your 
canoe. Of course you must look out for 
rocks and snags—they are the worst 
things to fear—for, if you strike one, 
bang goes a hole in your canoe and you 
have to swim for it.” 

“Here, Jack,” called the Commodore, 
“stop frightening the girls, and come 
and help me find a good place to camp; 
for it’s hardly worth while to make a 


start before to-morrow morning. Be- 
sides, we would miss seeing the Falls 


that are a couple of miles above here. I 
propose we make camp and go to the 
Falls this afternoon. That is, the rest 
of you can, and I’ll stay and watch over 
our possessions and smoke and be lazy.” 

So after lunch theystarted along a road 
through the woods—and as they walked 
they could hear, nearer and nearer, the 
roar of the Falls, but could see nothing 
yet. 

Finally the road turned sharply in to 
the river, and looking between the trees 
they caught a glimpse of green water 
rushing to its fall. 

In a moment more they stood on the 
very brink, and saw the magnificent 
leap of the waters—sheer two hundred 
and seventy feet—down to the churn- 
ing, whirling cauldron below ; bearing 
in the mad rush now a great tree trunk, 
and now a fugitive leaf, both tossing 
alike helpless in the grasp of that mighty 
force. 

The party stood a moment in silence. 

“ Rather a rough bit of canoeing that 
would make,” at length remarked the 
unawed Jack. 

Marion looked at him reproachfully. 
“Your joke seems so /2tt/e in such a 
scene, ~ 

“Well, the Falls are nothing but 
‘little drops of water,’ you know,” re- 
turned Jack, placidly. 

A contemptuous silence greeted this 
sally. 

“Tf you wish to get a full impression 
of the Falls, you must see them from 
below,” said Harry. 
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“ But we could not get down there,” 
objected the chaperon, gazing fear- 
fully over the edge into the abyss. 

“The precipice is less steep a little 
below here, and we can get down on a 
kind of ‘switch-back’ path I know of,” 
said he. 

And with much scrambling and many 
little shrieks of dismay they made the 
descent ; and if Marion kept tight hold 
of Harry Long’s hand during those 
perilous moments, who could blame her, 
even though she didn’t like him. She 
could not help being afraid. 

Now creeping along close under the 
wall of the cafion, so near tothe Falls that 
the mist blew wet against their cheeks, 
and the roar made words impossible, 
they gazed awestruck at the mighty 
rush of waters that seemed to them, 
hemmed in as they were on both sides 
by the dark walls of the cafion, to fall 
from the sky that showed blue far 
above them ; and ever the mighty roar 
echoed and re-echoed from wall to wall 
and down the cafion. 

They went to sleep that night with 
the scene still vivid in their minds, and 
her ladyship dreamed that she was be- 
ing carried over the Falls and that 
Harry saved her, and in the morning 
she told the first part of her dream but 
not the last. 

After breakfast they loaded their 
canoes ready for the voyage. 

“ As I have run the river before I'll 
take the lead,” said the Commodore. 
And so they started, Jack and Miss 
Maxwell bringing up the rear. 

“We go so smoothly and so fast,” 
said Marion, “it does not seem the 
least bit dangerous.” 

“Tt isn’t,” replied Harry. “ Jack was 
trying to frighten you. Of course, you 
must look out for the ‘riffles’ and the 
turns in the river, but along a smooth 
stretch like this all that is necessary is 
to keep the bow down-stream.” 

They glided silently along for a few 
minutes and then Harry said: “Since 
circumstances have thrown us together 
on this trip, Miss Little, I am sorry a 
thoughtless remark of mine has made 
you dislike me so much, and——” 

“T don't dislike you half enough,” in- 
terrupted Marion. ‘“ You know you said 
that all Southern girls were flirts, and 
were always engaged to half a dozen 
men at a time,” and her ladyship’s eyes 
flashed at the remembrance. 
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“ But you know that was before I had 
met you, and I should be only too glad 
to admit that I was in error in your case 
by an even half dozen, if you will per- 
mit me,” answered the contrite but wily 
Harry. 

“That is not at all necessary,” said 
her ladyship, with a swift glance from 
under her lashes ; “but I suppose we 
may as well declare a truce for the 
trip,” she added graciously. 

“You are very generous,” responded 
Harry gratefully; “and so now we are 
friends?” 

“Well—only friends pro tem., you 
know,” she replied, demurely. 

‘When the party landed for lunch, all 
were loud in their praises of the trip, 
and enthusiastic about the rugged beau- 
ty of the scenery. 

“Tt isn’t a bit dangerous, though,” 
said Marion in rather a disappointed 
tone. “We haven't come to a single 
‘ riffle.’” 

“We'll strike some this afternoon,” 
said the Commodore. “I remember a 
very lively specimen a few miles below 
here, and to-morrow we'll shoot through 
Boulder Cafion, and you'll find that 
exciting enough, I’ll warrant.” 

As the Commodore had prophesied, 
about three o’clock they saw the white 
water ahead. “This is where the ‘to- 
bogganing’ comes in, Marion,” shouted 
Jack, who was still bringing up the 
rear. And in another moment they 
were right in the foam and rush of the 
“riffle.” The canoes darted now, like 
arrows, through a straight shoot be- 
tween the shallows; and now, caught in 
an eddy, whirled dangerously near some 
sunken rock over which the water boiled 
ominously. Marion forgot to be afraid, 
so skillfully did Harry Long guide his 
canoe between the rocks and through 
the shallows, and before she realized it 
they had “run the riffle,’ and glided 
smoothly into the deeper water below. 

“Look at Jack!” cried Marion sud- 
denly. “He is in the river!” 

And, sure enough, he was, with the 
water boiling round his legs, trying to 
push his canoe clear from a fallen 
tree that projected part way across the 
stream, and against which the canoe 
had caught. 

“There! he’s clear now,” exclaimed 
Harry, “and in good luck that the cur- 
rent did not swamp the canoe, jammed 
as it was against the tree.” 
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When Jack came within hailing dis- 
tance Marion could not help calling 
out, “ Jack, wasn’t that ‘riffle’ worthy of 
the Kootenai?” 

Jack pretended not to hear. As the 
afternoon advanced, the mountains 
seemed to shut in on the river, and the 
Commodore announced that Boulder 
Cafion was only a little way further 
down. 

‘Just around that next bend a fine 
trout stream comes into the river,” said 
he. “Suppose we camp there, and Harry 
and I will go fishing for an hour or so. 
Then we'll see how well Miss Maxwell 
and Jack can fry trout, for it is their 
turn to cook the dinner.” 

So they made their camp close by the 
boisterous little stream that tumbled 
down the hill into the river in a series 
of miniature foaming cascades, 

The Commodore and Harry came 
back with a fine basket of trout, and Miss 
Maxwell and Jack cooked them so well 
that the chaperon threatened to make 
them permanent “ cooks to the camp.” 

As they sat around the fire after din- 
ner the Commodore said, ‘‘ This is prob- 
ably our last evening in camp, as we 
should reach the Sound to morrow. So 
make the most of it.” 

“It is a perfect night, and I am sorry 
it is the last,” said the chaperon. 

“We have had such a good time,” 
said Ethel. Marion said nothing. 

They sat talking till the moon rose 
above the trees and mingled its rays 
with the ruddy glow of the camp-fire, 
and then Ethel took up her guitar, and 
they sang songs glad and sad until the 
chaperon insisted that it was bedtime, 
especially as they were to make an early 
start in the morning. 

They were awakened by the Com- 
modore’s cry, “All aboard for the 
Sound via Boulder Cafion !” 

By eight o’clock they had breakfasted 
and were on their way. Asthey neared 
the cafion the banks grew more and 
more precipitous, and the river nar- 
rowed and flowed deeper and swifter. 
Soon they were in the narrow pass, and 
the water raced along between the dark 
walls that confined it and that towered 
aloft on both sides of the river, cast- 
ing black shadows on the swiftly rush- 
ing water. 

“This is glorious!” exclaimed Mar- 
ion, her eyes bright with excitement. 
“But what if we should strike any- 
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thing ?”’ she added, grasping the'side of 
the canoe nervously. 

At that moment the Commodore 
shouted back, “ Look out for the turnin 
the river!” Just ahead they could see 
that the cafion turned sharply to the 
left, and the river, darting straight as an 
arrow, struck the opposite wall, and was 
whirled round in a foaming eddy. 

The Commodore and Jack passed 
safely through, and Harry was round- 
ing the turn with mighty strokes, when 
snap ! went his paddle, and in a moment 
the canoe was whirling helpless in the 
eddy. 

“Sit quiet!” commanded Harry. 
“Hand me that paddle beside you.” 

Marion, pale with fright, obeyed, and 
just in time, for in another moment the 
canoe would have been whirled against 
one of the great boulders that divided 
the eddy and gave the cafion its name. 

“That was a narrow squeak, Miss 
Little,” said Harry coolly. 

“ Yes,” replied Marion, shivering. “I 
could feel myself in the water. How 
well you did it!” she added admiringly. 

“Oh, that is nothing, when you un- 
derstand your canoe, as Jack would say. 
Besides, I had you to help me.” 

“Did I help you? I am glad,” said 
Marion simply. 

A few hours later the river had broad- 
ened, and was flowing between low 
banks, and here and there a clearing ap- 
peared and an occasional farm-house; 
and the voyagers regretfully felt that 
they were getting back to civilization 
again, and that their adventures were 
over. 

They paddled lazily along all day, and 
now it was Harry and Marion who lin- 
gered behind. 

“Archie, dear,” said the chaperon, 
glancing back, “I am afraid we have a 
‘spoony’ couple in the party after all.” 

“Nonsense! ” returned Archie; ‘I see 
the matchmaking instinct in you will not 
down,” 

Late in the afternoon, Marion ex- 
claimed, “ How odd ! The river seems to 
be flowing up-stream !”’ 

‘“That’s true,” answered Harry. “ The 
Sound is only a little way below, and 
the tide is backing the water up. Can’t 
you smell the salt breeze?” 

“What are those whistles?” 
asked. 

“The steamers on the Sound. It must 
be foggy out there.” 


she 
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And so it was; for when the party 
paddled out of the river they could see 
nothing of the town that lay on the other 
side of the bay, and they blundered 
across as best they could. 

When Harry and Marion reached the 
piazza of the hotel an hour later than 
the others, they had a great story to tell 
of how they had stuck on a sand-bar for 
the longest time! 

“Odd sort of sand-bar,” quoth Jack. 
“T suppose it rose with the tide; the tide 
is coming in, you know.” 

“Oh ! don’t be so exact, Jack,” said the 
chaperon, hastily coming to the rescue. 


Jack smiled and, as they went into 
dinner, could be heard misquoting to 
the chaperon : 


‘*Hal wants but Little here below, 
But wants that Little—Long.” 


“Be still, you bad boy !”" admonished 
the chaperon with a warning frown. 

A month later,as Marion sat in her 
Southern home writing a long, long let- 
ter to somebody out West, her little sis- 
ter looked up from her book and asked, 
“ Marion, what does pro tem. mean ?” 

“Pro tem.? Oh, pro tem, means for- 
ever,” answered her ladyship absently. 


-FROGGING IN MAINE WATERS. 


BY H. J. CRAIG. 


OWHERE else 
have I seen 
such mammoth 
bullfrog as are 

, to be found around 


a some of the most re- 






Maine. The party of 
which I made one went “down in 
Maine” for fish, but eventually we ate 
frogs with a relish and considered them 
every bit as savory as trout. But it was 
not from lack of fish that we turned to 
frogs, for we had suffered the tortures 
of. pack-carrying and rough walking in 
order that we might get to where fisher- 
men were scarce and fish plentiful; and 
we were not disappointed. 

Fried frog was an incidental luxury 
which we had not anticipated. I had 
the honor of establishing the toothsome 
dish on our bill of fare. I was seated on 
a stranded log that jutted out into the 
lake on which our camp was situated, 
leisurely cleaning a string of fine trout, 
when a dusky water phantom rose with- 
out warning close under my hand. It 
came so suddenly that it startled me for 
an instant, but it was only a frog, yet 
the largest frog I had ever seen, and I 
coveted him immediately just on account 
of his size—using him for food was an 
afterthought. And I hardly had him 
secured when I noticed his mate on the 
other side of the log. Frog number two 
cost me a wet leg, but the commotion 
attending his capture stirred up a third 
that drifted within grabbing distance 
and then went the way of his two 
predecessors. 


.of drifting and chafing. It 


That was the beginning. Those three 
frogs went into the frying-pan that 
night when supper was being prepared ; 
“cook ” protested a little, but I carried 
the point on the plea of variety. They 
were only samples, though, tried sim- 
ply for the sake of curiosity, for none of 
us considered them really wholesome 
food ; but those samples created an un- 
expected demand for frogs. It was 
unanimously agreed that the word de- 
licious of all adjectives came the near- 
est to expressing their qualities, and 
henceforth frogs took a place of equal- 
ity with the aristocratic trout. 

Catching them was a peculiar sport; 
it was essentially a game of grab. As 
near as I could learn, the big frogs 
scarcely ever set foot on the shore. 
Small fry and tadpoles swarmed in the 
shallows, but the big black fellows, with 
heads nearly as large as your fist, were 
principally to be found in the accumula- 
tion of driftwood that formed one of 
the remarkable characteristics of our 
particular lake. There were acres of 
this drift completely choking up the 
outlet end of the lake, bleached white 
as old bones and water-worn with years 
was so 
snarled and packed together that one 
could with care and dexterity make his 
way anywhere over it, although the 
water underneath was from two to five 
feet deep. And here in this floating 
tangle of logs and branches, and some- 
times whole trees, roots and all, were 
the haunts of the big bullfrogs. 

They were worthy of a rifle bullet, or 
they could be “ paddled” with a stick, 
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as they were remarkably tame, until 
you touched them; but both of these 
methods were decidedly objectionable, 
for no matter how good the aim the 
frog would make one last convulsive 
leap overboard and be lost. The only 
safe way was to select your frog, creep 
up close to him, extend your hand slow- 
ly, at the same time balancing yourself 
nicely, and then make a mighty grab. 
Even after the game was fairly caught 
he sometimes got away, as it was no 
easy thing to keep both hands on the 
big slippery frog and both feet on a 
teetering, half water-logged timber. For 
safe keeping I used to put them one 
in each pocket of my old hunting-jacket, 
and dispose of them later. Strange to 
say, a frog ina pocket remained as quiet 
as a mouse until brought out again, but 
two frogs in one pocket make the live- 
liest kind of trouble right away. It 
was not a monotonous sport; sometimes 
the drift would start to sink under you 
and you would have to scamper fora 
better footing; sometimes a log would 
roll over under your weight, necessitat- 
ing a frog-like leap for safety. The 
many sharp snags and stubs of branches 
that stuck up all over the drift were as 
hard on trousers as barbwire.fence, and 
every frog hunt had to be supplemented 
by a visit to the repair kit. 

At one place there was a clear space, 
a little pond of open water in the drift, 
and in the center of it a point of rock 
showed a few inches above the surface. 
Day after day I noticed a big frog en- 
throned on that bit of rock. Although 
he may not have been the king frog I 
considered him the largest one of all, 
and mourned that he was out of reach 
and could not be grabbed. But the 
king frog had troubles of his own as I 
discovered. One day while I was watch- 
ing him and wondering if any kind of 
bait would tempt him to take a hook, a 


big mud-turtle, as large around as a’ 


dinner-plate, came to the surface and 
skirmished around the rock as if he had 
half a mind to storm it. In fact that is 
just what he did. For the space of half 
a minute there was a lively tussle over 
that miniature Gibraltar. I imagined 
they were old acquaintances and had 
struggled there betore, they seemed to 
have such little respect for each other. 
The turtle drew his head in out of sight 
and rammed with all his might, while 
the frog kicked and scrambled and did 
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his best to hold his ground, but he was 
forced off. I closed my eyes for a mo- 
ment to relieve them from the painful, 
dazzling reflection of -the sun on the 
water, and when I looked again the two 
contestants had made a compromise— 
the king frog sat on the turtle’s back 
as composedly as you please. I tried to 
steal away to get my camera, but the 
turtle was wary, and at the first move I 
made he slid off into the water, taking 
the frog along on his back. 

Six of the big frogs, dressed for the 
frying-pan, weighed about a pound and 
three quarters, and furnished all the 
meat that four of us cared for at a meal. 
Frog’s meat is not to be eaten in large 
quantities like roast beef. There are a 
peculiar sweetness anda flavor, almost a 
fragrance, about it, that invite you to 
stop often to taste it ; so it comes nearer 
being a relish than a staple, filling food. 
As a delicacy it can scarcely be over- 
estimated. There is a tradition that 
only the hind legs are fit to eat, but if 
the frog is big enough to repay the 
trouble of preparation, the shoulders 
and trunk are just as desirable as the 
legs. Frogs are a little troublesome to 
prepare, for,in common with the pro- 
verbial hen with her head off, they 
have a way of “not knowing when 
they’re killed,” as one of our party neatly 
expressed it ; and even after they are in 
the frying-pan they exhibit a capacity 
for post-mortem antics most astonishing 
to the novice. But this is not caused by 
even the faintest vestige of life remain- 
ing-in them ; it seems to result from the 
action of the heat and the salt on the 
peculiarly sensitive muscles. 

Our frogs were cannibals ; I can state 
that for afact. I remember one speci- 
men that had swallowed another frog a 
third as big as himself; big enough, I 
should think to have made a very 
uncomfortable stomachful, or even, if 
swallowed alive, as must have been the 
case, to have kicked a hole in the cap- 
tor. But in addition to the swallowed 
frog were half a dozen crawfish with 
shells and claws like flint, and the crev- 
ices were filled with horny-cased water 
bugs. This goes to show that the frog 
had an enviable digestion. With good 
reason one might have expected to find 
him dancing around with his hands on 
his stomach, suffering from a bad attack 
of colic; but when he fell into my 
hands he was quietly sunning himself. 
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“WHERE THE OUANANICHE IS WAITING.” 


BY ED. W. SANDYS. 


‘* And the Red Gods call for You /” 

ISTEN a moment, Doc. I’ve 

something for your benefit,” I 
said, as I drew a long slip of 
paper from my pocket. 

Fat Doc. dropped a big fly-book, 
swung about in his revolving chair and 
eyed me with suspicious intentness. 

“No Kipling,” he curtly remarked, 
for he knew my weakness. 

“Well, you needn't growl before you 
are hurt,” I replied, as I gleefully flat- 
tened out my paper, for I fad him and 
Iknewit. ThenI read some fragments 
as follows : 
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‘* Who hath seen the beaver busied? Who hath 
watched the black-tail mating ? 
Who hath lain alone to hear the wild-goose 
cry? 
Who hath worked the chosen water where 
the ouananiche is waiting, 
Or the sea-trout’s jumpiug-crazy for the fly ? 
* * * * * * * 


‘Who hath smelt wood-smoke at twilight ? 
Who ha.h heard the birch-log burning ? 
Who is qu ck to read the noises of the night ? 

Let him follow with the others, for the 
young’ nen’s feet are turning 
To the carips of proved desire and known 
delight 





** Do you know the blackened timber 
know the racing stream 
With the raw, right-angled log-jam at the 
end; 
And the bar of sun-warmed shingle, where a 
man may bask and dream 
To the click of shod canoe-poles round the 
bend? 

It is there that we are going with our rods 

and reels and traces, 
To asilent, smoky Indian that we know— 

To acouch of new-pulled hemlock with the 

starlight on our faces, 
For the Red Gods call us out and we must 
go!” 

* Who the devil wrote ¢#a/—n-o-t Kip- 
ling?” ventured the Doc., for he more 
than half suspected that I was setting 
traps for him. Upon being assured 
that the master-singer had penned the 
lines, Doc. blurted out, “ Well, if I'd 
known that, I'd have taken his case for 
nothing! It’s great!” 

“ But we all wanted him to “ve, Doc.,” 
I retorted ; “else we might have called 
upon you.’ 

s‘ Shut up, and give me that last verse 
over again,” intelligently remarked Doc., 
as he reached for the fly-book. “ Andit’s 
there that we are going?” he continued. 


do you 
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“Right there, and nowhere else,” I 
answered, and then we busied ourselves 
over such of the tackle as had not al- 
ready been packed. Be it known that 
Doc. and I were going for a loaf in the 
Laurentians. 

I was all run down, and I had never- 
to-be-forgotten memories of the glorious 
scenery and magical air of the wild hills 
north of Quebec. Doc. had thumped me 
and mauled me and dosed me for a time, 
meanwhile listening to my chatter about 
ouananiche and other curiously named 
things, until one day he muttered: 
“ This seems to me to be a case of ‘my 
heart’s in the mountains.’ You'd better 
get out of here and go to your infernal 
won-on, or whatever the deuce it is, and 
just to keep you out of mischief I’ll go, 
too!” 

So our trip had been arranged, and the 
sun shone bright for me, for Doc. is one 
of the pleasantest comrades imaginable 
for such a jaunt as we had in view. 
Plump, well-to-do, and, in his own 
peculiar way, as eager as a boy for out- 
door life, he never fails to do his 
full share of the work, and he is nearly 
always smiling. One who did not know 
him well might misunderstand his oc- 
casional growling, but to his intimates 
the growl is proof that he is well pleased 
and merely a bluff to conceal his enjoy- 
ment, for he appears to be a trifle 
ashamed of his own enthusiasm. 

The all-important evening having ar- 
rived, we found our berths in the sleeper 
and started upon the one-night run to 
Montreal, where Doc. desired to spend a 
few hours in driving to various points 
of interest and in visiting some medical 
friends. 

The second morning foundus in quaint 
old Quebec, and Doc. at once began to 
growl. This tickled me greatly, for I 
knew he was well pleased, as he should 
have been. 

To me, and perhaps to all visitors, 
Quebec is the most interesting city this 
side of the Atlantic. Quaintly pictur- 
esque, nine-tenths of it, with only suffi- 
cient of what is modern to sharpen the 
contrast with what is ancient, the city 
seems to cling to her cliffs as lichens 
cling to the rocks. And over all is the 
atmosphere of romance and chivalry, 
for many a gallant blow has been struck 
and knightly deed performed in and 
about this strange and venerable city. 

Below, the “swift shuttles of an em- 
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pire’s loom” plow the breast of grand 
St. Lawrence, where once the frail craft 
of the French pathfinder cautiously 
stole into the unknown. Yonder, the 
“ Cove,” where Britain’s best and brav- 
est gathered in darkness fora deed which 
was to shed light through centuries. 
The flaming creeper trailing from a 
crag might represent a fragment of a 
red coat or a splash of that fiery blood 
that stained the rocks again and again. 
Above, a glint of genuine scarlet and 
the grim muzzles of cannon ready to 
hurl destruction upon the first unwel- 
come intruder; and behind the city the 
storied “ Plains,” with their memorial 
shafts to tell where the Lion trod the 
Lilies into the turf, which now knows 
no more warlike sound than the tumult 
of mock battle, the drumming of the 
hoof of the thoroughbred, or the thump 
of the cricket ball. 

And then the noble “ Terrace” and 
the magnificent views of St. Lawrence, 
St. Charles, the silvery glance of Mont- 
morency, and the distant ring of purple 
hills. And here, on the Terrace, is a 
mass of the modern, a stately hostelry, 
where Epicurus’ self may find both 
art and luxury combined. We certainly 
found them. 

But the Mecca of our mission lay still 
two hundred miles to the northward, 
so in the morning we pointed for the 
Pole and began the final stage. No 
discomforts here ; good cars, fair speed, 
and much to see by the way. The day 
was a perfect one, and nature seemed to 
have opened her treasure-box for our 
inspection, 

After sundry characteristic growls 
Doc. eyed me intently and finally said, 
“ B’lieve it’s done you good already.” 
I felt that it Aad, and why should it 
not? There is no fairer fragment of 
the Great Footstool than this Lauren. 
tian country. Tremendous hills of the 
oldest known rock still bear the awful 
furrows of icy plowshares and are mir- 
rored in crystal lakes. Between them 
tumble riotous streams, which leave the 
dusks of ancient forests to bicker down 
the sunlit vales and onward to the level, 
forever tattling of the affairs of fish and 
beast which haunt their upper reaches, 

We rolled on and on. An indescriba- 
bly beautiful prospect openec, and pres- 
ently we halted at Lorette, an Indian 
village peopled by a remnant of the 
once powerful Hurons. These Hurons 
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are famous hunters, guides and trap- 
pers, and that they have not forgotten 
the ancient art of their race, their snow- 
shoes, toboggans, moccasins and bead- 
work testify. The scenic gem of this 
section of the trip is the superb Falls 
of Lorette, of which we obtained an all 
too brief view. 

Further on we, crossed the Jacques 
Cartier, and enjoyed as we passed a no- 
ble view of picturesque banks, with the 
hurrying river plunging in white wrath 
down its boulder-strewn slant. This 
is a salmon river, and many a fine fish 
has been killed in its waters by masters 
of the two-handed rod. 

Lake St. Joseph flashed like an eight- 
mile mirror amidits forested mountains, 
and one glance at it told us why it was 
the favorite resort of Quebec’s élite. 
Brook and lake trout and black bass 
here afford excellent sport, but we were 
going much further. 

Next came fair Lake Sergent, and 
after it the beautiful village of St. Ray- 
mond, Alpine in its effect. Near it is 
the home of the Touridle Fish and Game 
Club, where Canadians and Americans 
share the pleasures of shooting and tak- 
ing the finest of trout. 

In time we found ourselves in the re- 
gion of the great fish and game pre- 
serves. Waters here swarm with lusty 
trout, and through the almost unbroken 
forest roam caribou and bear, while 
lesser game may be found almost any- 
where. In this region some anglers 
have made it a matter of record that 
they returned all ¢rout under two pounds 
(think of it!) to the water. One of the 
most beautiful waters of this region is 
the Batiscan River, broad and deep in 
places, at others a succession of power- 
ful rapids, with mountains all about. 
The trout of this water run very large, 
there being any amount of two and three 
pounders, and a few five pounders, 

At a distance of something over one 
hundred miles from Quebec we reached 
Lake Edward, or Lac-des-Grandes-Isles, 
a magnificent island-spangled expanse 
of clearest water, about twenty miles 
long. Here we saw more natural camp 
sites than there are campers, and one 
may find capital trout-fishing. About 
this lake and Lakes Kiskisink, Lac- 
Gros-Vison and Bouchette a number of 
sporting clubs have been established, 
and, needless to say, their members en- 
joy trout-fishing unsurpassed. 
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We were seldom out of sight of water. 
Lakes great and small, streams of all 
sizes and all degrees of beauty, full- 
mouthed fails and rollicking rapids, lent 
a glorious variety to the seemingly end- 
less succession of rugged mounts and 
richly wooded hills. Near Ouiatchouan 
station isa masterpiece of wild beauty, 
the celebrated Ouiatchouan Falls, where 
the river of the same name, the outlet 
of Lake Bouchette, leaps madly down 
a precipice 236 feet high. The name 
of these falls, in the Montagnais dia- 
lect, means “ Do you see the falls 
there?” and those who do see them 
never forget the marvelous picture 
they present. We visited them later 
on, and Doc. was so fascinated by 
their magic that he growled almost in- 
cessantly, and I had finally to drag him 
from his perch upon a mossy boulder, 
itself older than history. 

Roberval! and the end of the road. 
A few yards away, the shore of Lake St. 
John, and, far as eye could rove, a 
gleaming expanse of rippling water— 
the home of the ouananiche! Through 
the clear atmosphere we distinguished 
the shadowy outlines of the opposite 
shore, beyond which lay hundreds of 
miles of untrodden wilderness, with 
canoe routes everywhere, and vague 
trails leading to broad lakes, which only 
the most venturesome of explorers have 
ever seen. Still further northward, a 
veritable ‘¢erra incognita; then Hud- 
son’s Bay. And beyond that ?—well, we 
were looking toward the North Pole, 
but we had no intention of trailing 
thither. 

We found Lake St. John—the Pikou- 
agami (Flat Lake) of the Indians—to 
be an almost circular sheet of water 
having a coast-line of about one hun- 
dred miles. Much of its shore is very 
pretty, especially where the rocks are 
piled in fantastic disorder. Other por- 
tions present nice beaches of the clean- 
est sand. The lake is fed by a dozen 
or more streams, a number of them 
being noble rivers. Among these are 
the Peribonca (Curious River), about 
four hundred miles long; the Mistas- 
sim (River of the big rock), three hun- 
dred miles long and nearly two miles 
across at its mouth, and the Ashuap- 
mouchouan (River where they watch 
the moose), more than two hundred and 
fifty miles long. These and _ lesser 
streams flow into the lake from the 
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north and northwest. From the south 
flow the Ouiatchouan, the Ouiatchou- 
aniche and the Metabetchouan. 

All of these great rivers traverse 
lonely wilds, where nature’s hand has 
been prodigal with the picturesque. 
Here and there they broaden into lakes 
of goodly size, only to narrow again 
in Titanic gorges, where one may feel 
the thunderous thrill of all-powerful 
waters as they gallop like wild white 
horses down roaring steeps, or plunge 
over sheer walls with an ear-stunning 
tumult which flings its snowy spume 
afar o’er glistening rocks and glad 
green trees. 

And these mighty silver highways 
appeal with irresistible force to the true 
canoer, angler and sportsman. In the 
din of their ceaseless battles with the 
rocks, in the roaring and shouting of 
their wild rushing and reckless leaping, 
they forever tell the story of grandly 
shadowed pools that teem with heavy, 
hard -fighting fish; of unmeasured 
lands, where only the Indian molests 
the black bear, moose, caribou, grouse 
and waterfowl; of calm back-waters, 
where mink and otter play at will, and 
where the beaver engineers his dams 
and builds his round-top lodges; of 
silent forests, where lynx, black-cat and 
marten hunt their prey and nose the 
trail of the silent trapper. And, in 
spite of falls and rapids, the city man, 
with guides and canoe, may follow the 
Red God’s clamor from camp to camp, 
from pool to pool, leaving his fir-boughs 
in token of welcome to those who, fol- 
lowing his trail, find his signal-stick 
still pointing northward with the tally 
of days in sticks arranged according to 
the red man’s custom. 

Wild though these waters be, their 
greatest obstacles may be surmounted 
with no greater exertion than will be 
beneficial to a man who for perhaps 
eleven months of the twelve is har- 
assed by business worries or bent over 
unsympathetic books. The portages and 
side-waters are known by the guides, 
with whom the veriest novice may safe- 
ly trust himself. 

At Roberval we found a handsome, 
well-appointed, and thoroughly com- 
fortable hotel, and, after being assigned 
rooms, we freshened up so as to be 
in proper condition for the testing of 
our chef’s resources. That first meal 
proved that below-stairs was the right 
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man in the right place, and later, when 
we sought the broad piazza for a quiet 
smoke, we felt at peace with all the 
world. 

I shall not soon forget that first night 
beside old Pikouagami! A full moon 
climbed the blue steep of a cloudless 
sky, and a trail of molten silver seemed 
to run from our feet across the silent 
water to heaven itself. The air was 
cool and rich with the perfume of 
forests which ringed the nearer view 
like silhouettes of trees with edges of 
flashing metal. To the southward lay 
leagues upon leagues of billowy wood- 
land, curving in superb sweeps of bril- 
liant light and ebon shade,.and through 
it all came the voices of musical waters 
singing the heart-songs we sportsmen 
know. 

Doc. sat calmly puffing at his ancient 
brier, too contented even for growling, 
while I sent thin smoke-wreaths drift- 
ing on the lazy air and forgot that there 
ever had been a half broken-down man 
in ail the world. There were other peo- 
ple, many of them close at hand, but 
they troubled us not at all. We were 
very near to Nature, and we felt that 
her soothing spells were weaving all 
about. Neither mail nor telegram could 
find us for days—we were temporarily, 
at least, delivered from our kin and 
friends, and there be times in the lives 
of men when such a fate hath redeem- 
ing features. 

At last tous came the courteous 
manager, himself an eager sportsman. 
He told us many pleasant yarns of fish- 
ing, of the bearand moose and caribou, 
meanwhile pointing toward different 
points of the compass to indicate where 
other New Yorkers and New Englanders 
had won grand trophies. We listened 
with interest, for I knew enough of the 
country to judge the truth of his fasci- 
nating tales, and I knew that his words 
had the genuine ring. But even such 
pleasure may bé over-enjoyed, and pres- 
ently a snort from the Doc. and a crash 
of a falling pipe told that the sandman 
was creeping near at hand. ‘“Good- 
night, gentlemen. The ouananiche and 
the Grand Discharge to morrow.” 

The Grand Discharge! I had fancied 
that I should cat-nap through the night 
in restless anticipation of the coming 
sport, or at least should dream of fierce 
battles with gigantic fish. I did neither. 
My sleep was dreamiess and refreshing. 
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Only once did I wake, roused by what 
I imagined to be the deep voice of 
some cataract, only to learn that it was 
Doc. having a heavenly time. 

Of the scenic beauties of the Grand 
Discharge it will be unnecessary to 
speak at length. A pleasant trip by 
steamer brought us toa group of islands 
which looked like a carefully selected 
sample from the Thousand Islands, or 
the Muskoka country. Upon the largest 
of these isl- 
ands we found 
a comfortable 
hotel and ex- 
cellent provi- 
sions for the 
comfort of 
fishermen. 
This large isl- 
and, the chief 
of the group, 
divides the 
outflow from 
Lake St. John 
into two chan- 
nels, the 
Grand Dis- 
charge and 
the Little Dis- 
charge. 

These twin 
SETeL A DS, 
which unite 
below the isl- 
and, are swift 
and beautiful 
in their yeasty 
commotion, 
and are inter- 
esting for an- 
other reason. 
Here, where 
all surplus 
waters from 
tributary riv- 
ers leave the 
lake, is the 
birthplace of 
storied Sague- 
nay, that wonderful river whose gloomy 
erandeur has commanded the admira- 
tion of all visitors. The waters move 
with an awe-inspiring power, writhing, 
whirling, eddying in their wild dash 
downward toward the head of naviga- 
tion at Chicoutimi. Glistening bubbles, 
ropes of snowy spume and small rafts 
of creamy foam, swing to and fro in obc- 
dience to the action of a snarl of cur- 
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rents, and among these floating patches 
the ouananiche find their food. 

Upon a good day you may see broad 
tails showing and disappearing as the 
fish rise to secure what the foam holds 
for them, and at such times a good 
“Jock Scott” or a “Silver Doctor” is 
no bad thing to offer. Hook an oua- 
naniche of from two to three and 
one-half pounds weight and you will 
find your work cut out for you. He 
will in all like- 
lihood give 
you an exhi- 
bition of high 
and lofty 
tumbling that 
you will never 
forget. He 
may leap into 
your canoe, or 
over it—they 
have been 
known to do 
this—and you 
may stake 
your dearest- 
prized tackle 
that he will 
leap and fight 
until the last 
gasp. Doc. 
will never get 
entirely over 
his first ex- 
perience. 

I was fool- 
ing with the 
net on a rock 
when he made 
his first cast. 
He got his 
flies out nicely 
and before he 
expected any- 
thing he was 
fast to a fair- 
sized fish. 
After one 
fierce rush the 
ouananiche flung itself into the air, then 
darted down-stream in a fashion that 
made Doc. gasp in amazement. He did 


FALLS. 


not know his game _ ‘Trained in that 
cold, swift water, the bright-mailed 


acrobat scorned the restraint of nervous 
hands. The slack line came back in 
coils, and I am afraid Doc. swore—a 
trifle. 

Some time later he hooked a larger 
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RAPIDS IN THE GRAND DISCHARGE. 


fish, which also broke away, and I sat better of his skill and carefully chosen 
and laughed, for Doc. had repeatedly de- tackle. Later on, when a third fish 
clared that no ouananiche could get the leaped very high, and actually broke 





CHICOUTIMI FALLS, 
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away while in the air, I nearly choked, 
nor was my merriment checked when 
Doc. roared: 

“ Yes, you—you—you sit and laugh— 
confound you! I'll get one yet. Gi’me 
the North Pole and a clothes-rope, and 
I'll yank out the whole lot of them !” 

Poor Doc., when he dd at last bring 
a tidy specimen to net, he was dripping 
with perspiration and trembling with 
excitement, for the battle had been fierce 
and protracted. When at last we got 


rid of the long agony of hope deferred, 
we examined our prize, and only an ex- 
pert could have distinguished it from a 
For days we lingered 


small salmon. 





beside the leaping water and struggled 
with its leaping fish, but one capture 
was much like another, while the numer- 
ous escapes all bore a strong family like- 
ness. Finally our leave expired, and 
after a short trip by rail to Chicoutimi, 
we took steamer for Quebec. The 
solemn grandeur of Saguenay held us 
spellbound till the good ship slipped be- 
tween those frowning sisters, Eternity 
and Trinity, and thrust her sharp fore- 
foot into the mighty sweep of old St. 
Lawrence. 

The trip from Lake St. John to Chi- 
coutimi can be made by canoe, but only 
when the water is right and when 
trained hands have the paddles. 
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It has not been my purpose to attempt 
a detailed description of this wonderful 
country ; that, in a paper of this nature, 
would be an impossibility. I merely 
desire to point the way to a land worth 
seeing, where the scenery, game and 
fish are as described, and where ex- 
penses are light, and the pleasure prac- 
tically unlimited. To those who desire 
fuller information about the fish and 
game of this district, I take pleasure in 
recommending a careful perusal of that 
new and excellent work, “The Ouana- 
niche and Its Canadian Environments ” 
(published by Harper & Bros.), from 
the gifted pen of E. D.T. Chambers, an 


author who knows the ways of the ouana- 
niche as well as I know the feel of a rod. 

In conclusion, There are rumors 
concerning the formation of a clubto con- 
trol a vast tract (30,000 square miles) of 
this favored region. The club, if formed, 
will not mean a monopoly by a few fa- 
vored ones of the sport of the many. It 
is planned upon broad and comprehen- 
sive lines, something in the spirit of “ by 
the people and for the people.” It really 
means the proper protection of game and 
fish for the future benefit of all who 
choose to visit the lovely scenes so long 
lost in the wilds which hide behind 
= everlasting barriers of Laurentian 
TOCK, 
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THE NEW YACHTS OF THE YEAR. 


‘* MAYITA,” 


TWIN-SCREW STEAM YACHT. 


- 


BY A. J. KENEALY. 


HE steam pleasure fleet of the 
| United States may be said to 
have been destroyed in the late 

war, though happily not by the 
Spaniards ; it was depleted by Uncle 
Sam, and an important aid it was in the 
national crisis. The removal of so many 
of the largest and fleetest yachts from 
the ranks of pleasure has made much 
activity in shipbuilders’ yards, and the 
cheerful tap on the rivets has enlivened 
many a seaport long unfamiliar with 
the sound. Then, too, there is general 
prosperity in the air, and when things 
are financially prosperous the well-to-do 
American who dwells near navigable 
salt or fresli water feels that he must go 
yachting. So he straightway buys or 
builds a craft if he does not already 
possess one, while if he is a yacht owner 
he hauls the old boat out’ and a 


her, trig and 
trim, for the 
joys of the 
season. 


The present 
year has wit- 
nessed quite a 
well-marked 
revival in the ~ 
yacht-building 
industry, not 
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only in large steam vessels to take the 
place of those acquired by the Govern- 
ment, but in the smaller fry, propelled 
by sail or motor, in which a man of 
moderate means may indulge his nau- 
tical propensities at reasonable cost. 
This year promises to be the largest 
and most successful in contests, too, since 
the pastime was introduced in organized 
shape by Commodore Stevens in 1844; 
and the position yachting occupies as 
compared with that period could not be 
better emphasized than by the contrast 
between Gzmcrack, the first flagship of 
the NewYork YachtClub, owned by Com- 
modore Stevens, and the new flagship 
Corsair, owned by Commodore Pierpont 
Morgan, which, as I write, is being fitted 
with her machinery at Hoboken, under 
the shadow of the hill on which the 
Stevens mansion stands. It is hoped 
that she will be 
in commission 
afewdays after 
these remarks 
are printed in 
OUTING, and 
those who have 
an opportunity 
of seeing her 
in all the pride 
of her panoply, 
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with her seagoing finery attached, will 
I think agree with me that she is a 
worthy flagship for the Club. Gzm- 
crack, though a saucy little bucket; 
would look as insignificant alongside of 
her as a Jamaica bumboat at the gang- 
way of the battleship Oregon. 

I think I would endure all the annoy- 
ances inseparable from the lot of a 
millionaire just for the joy of calling the 
Corsair mine. I am not envious in the 
least, as a rule, but there is something 
about the “yachty” look of the hand- 
some vessel that makes me covet her 


and want to steal her in spite of certain: 


scriptural injunctions to the contrary. 
I know it is sinful, but I can’t help it. 

A description of Corsair has already 
been given in OuTING, but the bald di- 
mensions of a yacht, giving details of 
materials, convey no idea of a vessel’s 
beauties. Like a gorgeous sunset a fine 
yacht must be seen to be properly ap- 
preciated. Her picture connot be ap- 
propriately painted in words no matter 
how brilliant the writer. There are 
certain subtleties which can be seen 
only, and not adequately expressed. 
When Sir Thomas Lipton sees the Cor- 
sair from the deck of his steam yacht 
Erin, he will frankly admit that the 
Americans know how to build steam 
yachts. He may, however, find some 
consolation in the circumstance that her 
grace and beauty are owing to the artis- 
tic eye of one of his countrymen, for 
Mr. Beavor Webb, her designer, is also 
an Irishman. 

A few days before this story was 
written there came into the port of New 
York the fine, new, steam yacht Aphro- 
dite, built at Bath, Me., for Col. Oliver 
H. Payne. This vessel was designed 
for sturdy, deep-sea cruising and not for 
mere showy flaunting about the coast 
in stilly summer seas. When one is 
told that a cruise in her round Cape 
Horn is one of her owner’s intentions 
he can well understand what her mass- 
iveness means. A high, flaring bow 
ensures comparative dryness forward ; 
bilge keels, 24 inches deep and 140 feet 
long, will doubtless give her sufficient 
stability in a seaway and prevent her 
from excessive rolling, while a noble 
freeboard will keep the water off her 
decks and make her as buoyant as a 
tightly corked empty bottle. y 

The Aphrodite is a big vessel built of 
steel, 303 feet over all, with 35 feet beam 
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and 16 feet draught. Her hull is divided 
into 15 water-tight compartments with 
g athwartship steel bulkheads. Her 
decks are of steel covered with yellow 
pine planks. She has a deck-house of 
steel 160 feet long, but this is sheathed 
with polished mahogany. Below she is 
luxuriously fitted up. Her machinery 
is exceptionally powerful, being capable 
of driving her at a speed of 18 knots an 
hour under forced draught. This was 
demonstrated on her trial trip. Under 
natural draught she goes 16% knots 
with ease. Should any mishap befall 
her engines she has sufficient sail area 
to banish all alarm. She is rigged as a 
bark and carries 17,000 square feet of 
duck. She is in every way an admi- 
rable deep-sea cruiser and reflects credit 
on Mr. Charles R. Hanscom, who de- 
signed her, and on the firm that built 
her. Criticasters have raised the objec- 
tion that she is not so beautiful as her 
name would imply—nothing about her 
to suggest the goddess Venus, born of 
the sea. This may be true in a certain 
sense, but it should be remembered that 
an oak and a palm are both beautiful 
though their styles may be different. 
Another seagoing craftof noble propor- 
tions is the auxiliary brigantine-rigged 
vessel now well under way in the Rob- 
ins yard in the Erie Basin. She was 
designed by Mr: Clinton H. Crane for 
Messrs. D. W. and Arthur Curtis James, 
who did so much cruising in the famous 
schooner Coronet. She will be 160 feet 
over all, 130 feet on the water-line, beam 
26 feet g inches, with 14 feet draught. 
Like Aphrodite she is intended for deep- 
water work and when completed will be 
fit to navigate the globe. She is divided 
into six water-tight compartments. Her 
owners, who are capital seamen, will 
rely principally upon sail as a motive 
power, using steam only when neces- 
sary. Her sail spread, exclusive of fly- 
ing kites, is 13,000 square feet. This, in 
all probability, will be found to be a 
trifle more than she will be able to carry. 
The machinery is compactly stowed 
away. It consists of two water-tube 
boilers, triple expansion engines, with 
three cylinders, 9 inches, 14 inches and 
23 inches in diameter, with 18-inch stroke. 
The propeller is of the feathering vari- 
ety, and the smokestack is telescopic so 
that when under canvas nobody would 
suspect the existence of a “tea-kettle.” 
The deck-house is erected between the 
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masts and occupies nearly all the space 
longitudinally. In this is the dining 
saloon. The craft has a topgallant fore- 
castle and a poop deck. The crew’s 
quarters are forward. Below decks the 
quarters are commodious and the space 
is admirably utilized. There is no gin- 
gerbread work in the vessel, everything 
being neat and in good taste. She will 
be christened A/oha. 

Mr. Arthur Curtis James, who is a 
good navigator and seaman, will com- 
mand the yacht, which is expected to be 
completed some time next month. 

Another strictly deep-water cruiser is 
a vessel now in course of construction 
at Lewis Nixon’s shipyard, at Elizabeth- 
port, N.J., for Mr. J.Harvey Ladew. The 
craft, which has not yet been named, 
has a hull of similar design to that of the 
United StatessCoast Survey steamship 

‘ath finder, built at the same yard. Mr. 
Ladew used to own the steam-yacht 
Columbia, a remarkably fast 
boat, rechristened Wasp when 
bought by the Government 
last spring. The new craft 
doesn’t look nearly so slim or 
fairylike as the Columdza, but 
she will be a stout, service- 
able, seagoing craft, with a 
brigantine rig and canvas 
enough ‘to drive her at an 
eight-knot gait in a whole-sail 
breeze. The vessel is of steel, 
extra strong, with double decks, and a 
bunker capacity of 250 tons, with which 
she may steam 6,ooo knots, or even 
further at a pinch, without recoaling. 

Her dimensions are 200 feet over all, 
165 feet on the water-line, 33 feet 6 
inches beam, and a draught of 11 feet. 
Her machinery is constructed with a 
view to bad weather. She has two 
Scotch boilers, each 11 feet in diameter, 
and 11 feet long, which will supply steam 
at a pressure of 170 pounds to the square 
inch to a triple expansion engine with 
cylinders of 18, 27 and 45 inches diame- 
ter, with a stroke of 28 inches. It is 
estimated that she will be able to go 12 
or 13 knots an hour, and maintain that 
rate of speed as long as her coal lasts. 

The yacht is fitted with living quar- 
ters on both the main and the berth 
deck. There are five suites, each con- 
sisting of a sitting room, bedroom and 
bath: There are a large saloon 16 by 32 
feet, a dining-room 18 by 30 feet, and a 
large stateroom 14 by 24 feet. On the 
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berth deck aft, there are staterooms for 
eight guests. 

After the international races are over 
next October, Mr. Ladew will start on 
a cruise round the world. The yacht 
can accommodate a party of twenty- 
four with ease. The /athfinder was 
built for service in Alaskan waters, and 
for that reason her scantling is strong. 
Mr. Ladew’s yacht has been built of 
equal strength. She will cost more 
than $200,000. 5 

It was the late Lady Brassey who did 
so much to popularize deep-water yacht- 
ing, but she would be surprised if she 
could only know what an immense in- 
fluence her charming stories of cruises 
in the Suzbeam have exerted on Ameri- 
can yachtswomen and yachtsmen. 

The popularity of the auxiliary steam 
yacht is shown by the number of new 
craft building, and by the conversion of 
“old-timers” into auxiliaries by fitting 
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them with some sort of motor with 
which they can rise superior to the dis- 
mal fate inseparable from a dead calm. 
A man can stand a stiff breeze right in 
his teeth. Infact he thoroughly enjoys 
it, as it gives him an opportunity to test 
the weatherly qualities of his craft, and 
to enjoy a rattling thresh to windward. 
But the depressing effects of a calm 
make his heart sick. There is no more 
disagreeable sound at sea than the creak 
of the blocks and the flap and the slat 
of sails, as with no breeze to steady her 
the vessel wallows and plunges on the 
heaving ocean. Any old sailor will tell 
you that he prefers a howling gale off 
one of the stormy capes, with all the ac- 
companying disagreeable incidents ap- 
pertaining thereto, to the weather, met 
with generally in the equatorial regions, 
known as the “doldrums.” The sun 
streams down in blinding rays on the 
deck ; the pitch boils and bubbles in the 
seams ; the yards are trimmed to every 
faint breath of air that seems to promise 
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a breeze; there is nothing but back- 
ing and filling and box-hauling, until 
the sweat-soaked mariner, with hands 
chafed with pulling and hauling on 
sheets and braces, realizes what a tarna- 
tion fool he was to go to seain a “ wind- 
jammer,” instead of a nice steamship, 
which is never becalmed except when 
her machinery happens to get disabled. 

But the moment the vessel crosses the 
belt of calms and “ bald spots,” and gets 
within the magical influence of the 
glorious trade-winds, with white fleecy 
clouds sailing across a beautiful blue 
sky and the azure sea capped with 
foaming crests, with dolphins sporting 
across the bows and flying-fish scurry- 


George Gould. 
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water, whose surface no breeze ruffled, 
and in which a little fleet of Larchmont 
yachts were suffering the tortures of the 
becalmed, praying for wind, scratching 
the mast, cursing the calm, and mean- 
while consuming stores in excess of even 
the needs of the occasion, in the vain 
hope of appeasing the clerk of the 
weather. 

These are the reasons why the auxili- 
ary vessel is growing in favor. Three 
or four years ago a New York yachts- 
man clapped a boiler and engine into 
the fine old schooner //¢/degarde, which 
used to belong to the Prince of Wales, 
and was brought to this country by Mr. 
The result was satis- 
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ing away from the voracious bonitos, 
why, then he will thank his stars that 
he is aboard a sailing vessel and away 
from the smoke and the smell and the 
monotonous throbbing of marine boilers 
and engines. 

The moral of this is that an auxiliary 
motor is an excellent device for bridg- 
ing over that distressing interval of 
calm that frequently separates two ex- 
hilarating breezes—notably on Long 
Island Sound. There I have seen vessels 
bound to the eastward, going down the 
Connecticut coast, impelled by a nice 
breeze off the land, while at the same 
time a westward-bound fleet was hug- 
ging the Long Island shore, and making 
good progress with a wind of some pre- 
tensions. Between these two divisions, 
however, was a long and thick streak of 


factory, and the example was followed 
by many owners of small yachts. This 
season the grand old schooner Palmer, 
which for many years proudly carried 
the private signal of Mr. Rutherford 
Stuyvesant, will appear with a smoke- 
stack and an engine capable of driving 
her at an eight-knot gait. Mr. Stuyve- 
sant used to be an earnest devotee of 
sails alone, but he has now realized the 
advantages of the auxiliary type. His 
splendid vessel, Arcturus, carries a large 
sail spread, and also a powerful boiler 
and engine. Such has been the marvel- 
ous progress in the engineer’s art that 
machinery takes up only a fraction of 
the space it used to do, so that the in- 
stallation of an auxiliary plant in a ves- 
sel does not very greatly encroach upon 
the living quarters of the owner. 
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Following the example of the //tdde- 
garde, the new owner of the /a/mer will 
depend principally on sails for his mo- 
tive power, but in the event of the wind 
falling light he will be able to make 
port in good season, This to a business 
man is sometimes of vast importance. 

The schooner //a/cyon, though not so 
celebrated as the /a/mer, nevertheless 
has a certain fame that will ever cling 
to her. She is the craft in which Gen- 
eral Paine, of Boston, conducted so 
many scientific experiments in the way 
of trim and tuning up, with the result 
of converting quite a slow old coach into 
a rather speedy vessel. Mr. George 


Work, who recently purchased her, will 
convert her into an auxiliary. She 
is aroomy, comfortable craft, and is 
thoroughly fit for summer cruising. 
There is quite a fleet of these old-timers 
now hopelessly outclassed so far as rac- 
ing speed is concerned, which, if fitted 
with what shell- backs call a “tea- 
kettle,” might afford lots of pleasure 
to yachting fogies whose racing days 
are over, but who still have a liking for 
the fragrant breath of the ocean and 
always think it fresher and spicier and 
more abounding in health-giving ozone 
when it is inhaled off soundings. 

The modern steam yacht is almost 
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essential to the down-to-date man of 
wealth and fashion. Yet the pastime of 
steam yachting may be said to have 
become popular only during the last 
decade. On the Atlantic Coast there 
has been built a great fleet of steam 
pleasure craft of moderate size, which 
give much enjoyment and healthy rec- 
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WIDENER’S ‘' JOSEPHINE.” 


reation to their owners and guests. 
These small vessels have now been per- 
fected so that comfortable cruising may 
be had aboard of them at moderate cost. 
So far as the machinery is concerned, 
the saving in fuel has been great as com- 
pared with the costly consumption of 
coal in vessels of the old type. Smell, 
smut, smoke and vibration, which used 
to be serious drawbacks, have been re- 
duced to a minimum. 

Then, again, ingenious naval archi- 
tects have utilized every fragment of 
space at their disposal, and have given 
much attention to ventilation, plumbing 
and all other sanitary safeguards. Thus 
the steam yacht of to-day is luxurious as 
a lady’s boudoir. Ice-making machines, 
electric-light plants, spacious refrigera- 
tors and other scientific devices for en- 
hancing the pleasure of existence have 
made life afloat far more agreeable than 
it is ashore. To that reason is owing 
the growth of the American steam- 
yacht fleet, both on salt and fresh water. 

Surprising also is the increasing popu- 
larity of the launch propelled by the 
numerous admirable motors now on the 
market, each of which seems to have 
some special quality as recommendation. 
It-seems not altogether improbable that 
they will soon be as plentiful on the 
water as the bicycle is ubiquitous ashore. 

There is great activity at the works 
of the Gas-Engine and Power Company 
and Seabury Company (Consolidated), 
Morris Heights, where a large force of 
men are engaged on nearly a hundred 
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vessels, from the torpedo-boat destroyer 
Bailey of 6,000 horse-power and a speed 
of 30 knots, to atiny naphtha launch. 
The vessel which takes the yachtsman’s 
eye and charms him at the first glance 
by her beauty is the large steam yacht 
Kanawha which the firm is building for 
Mr. John P. Duncan, to replace the old 
vessel of the same name which 
was purchased from Mr. Dun- 
can by the United States Gov- 
ernment for war purposes. 

The new craft is consider- 
ably larger than the old, her 
dimensions being 227 feet 
over all, 192 feet on the load 
water-line, with 24 feet beam 
and 15 feet depth. She will 
draw only 10 feet of water, 
which is the ideal draught fot 
a coastwise cruising yacht, 
making it possible for her ta 
enter almost every harbor frequented 
by yachtsmen. The vessel has twin 
screws propelled by two triple expan- 
sion engines, the cylinders being 14, 24 
and 42 inches in diameter, with a stroke 
of 24 inches. It is expected that she 
will make more than 20 miles an hour 
under natural draught. The Aanawha 
will be rigged as a_ three - masted 
schooner and fitted with all the latest 
scientific appliances, 

Well under way at the same yard is a 
twin-screw steam yacht for Mr. Louis 
Bossert, of Brooklyn. She will be chris- 
tened Mayzta, is of composite construc- 
tion, 135 feet over all, 111 feet on the 
load water-line, with a beam of 16 feet, 
a depth of 9 feet 6 inches and a draught 
of 6 feet 6 inches. Thistype of yachtis 
very popular, there being quite a fleet 
of vessels of similar dimensions which 
the firm has turned out. They are of 
good shape, well put together, and quite 
fast. MJayita will be fitted with Sea- 
bury boilers and triple expansion en- 
gines, and will be rigged as a two- 
masted schooner. 

A boat of similar type is the Avia, 
ordered by Mr. Edward H. Blake, of 
Bangor, Me. Her dimensions are 145 
feet over all, 117 feet on the load water- 
line, with 17 feet beam, 1o feet depth, 
and 7 feet draught of water. Speed 
and seagoing ability are the combined 
qualities aimed at in this vessel, which 
will be rigged similarly to Mayzta. 

The largest naphtha yachtin existence 
is also being built. She is 80 feet long 
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and will be propelled by twin screws. 
This shows the advance of the naphtha 
craft, the first vessel of the type beinga 
ten-foot craft. 

Space will not permit me to give 
even casual mention to the squadron 
of launches, steam and naphtha, auxil- 
iaries, tenders and other boats which 
are fast being prepared for launching by 
this firm. 

Mr. J. Rogers Maxwell, who has taken 
his pleasure in sailing craft ever since 
he was a small boy, has succumbed to the 
fascination of the “kettle,” and this 
year will be seen in a handsome steam 
yacht which his trusty ally, Mr. Win- 
tringham, has designed for him, and 
which is being built by Pusey & Jones, 
of Wilmington, Del. She is 146 feet 
over all, 117 feet on the load water-line, 
with a beam of 18 feet 6 inches, a 
depth of 11 feet 2 inches, and 7 feet 
3 inches draught. This vessel is in- 
tended principally for cruising on Long 
Island Sound. She will be called X7s- 
met. 

Mr. Maxwell’s friends, who are aware 
of his devotion to sailing craft, will be 
much surprised if he can refrain from 
indulging in his favorite recreation. 
They expect to see him spend much of 
his spare time in the 30-foot knockabout 
being built for his eldest son by the 
Greenport Basin and Construction Co., 
from a design by Mr. Clinton H. Crane. 
This type of craft, intended for cruis- 
ing and class racing, is very popular in 
Eastern waters. As will be seen 
from the plan, there is good accom- 
modation for such restricted dimen- 
sions. The sail plan is quitg moderate. 

At Roach’s yard, Chester, Pa., a 
fine steam yacht is being built for 
Mr. Eugene Tompkins. She is of 
steel, and will be christened /dalza. 
Her dimensions are 176 feet over all, 
146 feet on the water-line, 21 feet 
6 inches beam, 13 feet deep and 10 
feet draught. Her machinery con- 
sists of four water -tube boilers, 


and a triple expansion engine 
with four cyliuders, 12% inches, 20 


inches, and two of 22% inches diame- 
ter, with 18 inches stroke. She is ex- 
pected to develop a speed of 17 knots. 
She has two deck-houses, the forward 
one containing a dining-room and pan- 
try, and the after one a smoking-room, 
baffet and deck saloon. From this a 
companionway leads below to the main 
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saloon, which is spacious. The interior 
arrangements are luxurious. The ves- 
sel was designed by Messrs. Gardner & 
Cox to take the place of the ///awarra, 
which Mr. Tompkins sold to the Gov- 
ernment last year. 

At Roach’s yard is also being built, 
from plans by the same naval archi- 
tects, the steel steam yacht A7d/een for 
Mr. Richard Stevens, of Hoboken. She 
is 122 feet long on the keel, with 20 feet 
beam, and a depth of 12 feet 6 inches. 
She has triple expansion engines, the 
cylinders of which are 10, 16 and 25 
inches in diameter, with 16-inch stroke. 
The engines will be driven by two water- 
tube boilers. 

At Roach’s there is also building, for 
Mr. J. Gardner Cassatt, of Philadelphia, 
the Jarge steam yacht FLugenza to re- 
place the boat of the same name which 
was bought by the Government and re- 
christened Szren. The new craft is 140 
feet on the water-line, with 21 feet 
beam, 13 feet g inches depth, and 200 
tons gross burden. She is of steel, and 
will be a regular floating boudoir of 
luxury. 

At Neafie & Levy’s yard, Philadel- 
phia,a new /osephine is being built to 
replace the old craft of the same name, 
but now called Vzxen, which Mr. P. A. 
Widener sold to Uncle Sam. The craft 
is 257 feet over all, 216 feet on the water- 
line, 30 feet 3 inches beam, 19 feet 6 
inches depth, and 14 feet 6 inches 


draught of water. 
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J. HARVEY LADEW'S DEEP-SEA CRUISER. 


It is imposssble, within the limits of 
an article of this kind, to give more 
than a few hints concerning the fleet of 
new vessels, but it may be said in a gen- 
eral way that the club in which each of 
the vessels mentioned is enrolled has 
reason to feel proud of the craft that 
will so soon fly its burgee. 

With regard to the outlook of the sea- 
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son’s sportin Great Britain, our spright- 
ly contemporary, 7he Yachtsman, has 
the following interesting editorial re- 
marks relating zzter aha to another 
American-owned boat : “ There is every 
prospect of 1899 being a most notable 
year in the history of yachting, for, be- 
sides the splash made by Sir Thomas 
Lipton, it will 
witness the 
launch of the 
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war has played in forming Mr. Bennett's 
taste we are of course unable to say; 
but it appears certain that the new yacht 
g:ves expression to the same feeling of 
emulation which prompted our fore- 
fathers to build their yachts on the pre- 
vailing man-o’-war type of the day. 

“ Mr. Bennett’s yacht will be distinctly 
progressive; but 
it appears that 
the other not- 
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more attention, i a & 
for she differs in aa 


many ways from 
the usual run of 
pleasure vessels. 

“This new yacht is to be built to 
the order of Mr. J. Gordon Bennett, at 
Dumbarton, by Messrs. Denny, and she 
will be some ten feet longer than May- 
flower, but considerably broader. It is 
stated that she is to be the fastest 
steam yacht in the world, and, judging 
from her ownership, we believe this is 
more than probable. But her chief dis- 
tinction will be her remarkable appear- 
ance. Our Clyde correspondent informs 
us that he knows, as an actual fact, that 
the new vessel will have a straight stem 
and only one mast. The position of this 
mast is also uncommon; it is to be 
placed abaft the funnel. 

“The result, we should say, will be a 
craft of very piratical appearance, for 
nowadays we associate these outward 
and visible signs with quick-firing guns, 
stores of cordite and other unpleasant 
commodities, What part the Spanish 
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pered that Mr. 
Watson has em- 
bodied his ad- 
miration for the 
famous oldChina 
clippers in hisde- 
sign. 

“The building of Rainbow and Mr. 
Coats’s new ship puts an end to the idea 
that steam will ever entirely supersede 
sail in yachts. The development of 
steam propulsion has been enormous 
during the last twenty years, whilst that 
of sailing yachts has practically stood 
still, Of course various measurement 
rules have produced different types to 
suit each, and each has taught some- 
thing in the way of design; but, to all 
intents and purposes, the dona-fide cruis- 
er built to-day is very much the same 
as what was turned out twenty years 
ago, It is therefore a most healthy sign 
that men should be found who still pre- 
fer the large sailing yacht to the palatial 
kettle. It is the instinct of the true sailor 
to prefer canvas to steam, but we are 
bound to say that steam as exemplified 
in such a yacht as Mayflower might 
pervert even the most enthusiastic salt.” 
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T ANGERS the Hotel du Cheval 
Blane is our abiding place, a 
most excellent inn, the oldest in 
France to-day, on the same 

ground, though not the same building, 
as it was in 1514. Our host is glad 
to see us, and when we have conversed 
with him about dinner and the contents 
of the cellar, he warms up considerably, 
gives orders to the waiters that we shall 
have certain delicacies, and that every- 
thing must be just right ; then he shows 
us a slip of paper on which are copied 
the words of praise which Mr. Henry 
James wrote of the inn. The landlord 
is very proud of this, and it is more 
than likely that if Mr. James returns 
there he will get a capital bottle of wine 
for nothing. We pay for it. The din- 
ner is delicious, the servants are old and 
confidential, attentive and interested, 
more like the old familv servants one 
reads of 

Somebody has found a real bicycle 
expert here. He has wheels for sale, 
American wheels, and will put on a 
brand-new tire of his own, an unpunc- 
turable tire, garanti sur facture, for 
forty frances. To this swindle Lady 
Augusta submits. Pa is rich, and Ma 
doesn’t care. The facture reads that 
the agents in Paris are bound to replace 
the tire with a new one if it ever punc- 
tures. Vous verrons. It is here that 
we discover the flirtation going on be- 
tween Liver and Bacon. John is quite 
left out of it, and it is proper he should 
be, for he has a wife and several chil- 
dren in Paris. But Liver is most atten- 
tive to Bacon, and has been heard to 
say that he didn’t think much of that 
dog at first, but now he “thinks it the 
finest dog he ever saw.” Poor Boofles ! 


FIVE WEEKS 
AWHEEL 
IN FRANCE. 


BY NORMAN CROSS. 


(Continued.) 


ANGERS TO CAEN, 


Zimmy's cyclometer registers forty-one 
miles, Thomas’s only twenty, for the 
day. 

Saturday, July 17th—We must see 
the castle at Angers and the old house 
of Adam. Lady Augusta’s wheel is to 
be mended, Thomas and the Kid are 
both stiff and sore, so we decide for the 
railway. When we come to settle up 
accounts—or rather Cook, being treas- 
urer, does this—we find that the table 
at the White Horse is as expensive as it 
is excellent, all of it being a la carte, 
and the total rather high. M. Duclos, 
the landlord, being mildly remonstrated 
with, shrugs his shoulders, lights a 
cigarette—he is always either rolling or 
lighting one—and then says: “ You eat 
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too much fruit, and fruit is expensive.” 
This is quite true enough to cause 
Thomas to pay without further discus- 
sion, whereupon we are each presented 
with a photograph of the inner court of 
the hotel where we have had such good, 
if expensive, eating and drinking, and 
such a pleasant day. We would like a 
picture of the old White Horse himself, 
for surely it is the original lazy, fat, and 
ancient beast who draws the omnibus 
in and out several times a day to the 
loud cracking of the whip. The castle 
and cathedral we visit, then breakfast, 
and ride to the train. This last is the 
usual easy-going, slow, casual affair, and 
very noisy, as are most of the French 
trains. Apropos of nothing at all we 
have to change at Segré and Chateau- 
briand, in the sun, on an uncovered 
platform. If any questions are asked 
of the officials they at once become pom- 
pous and quasi-insolent, inferring that 
you should know all the details and not 
bother them with silly questions. 

We had telegraphed to the Hotel 
Jullien at Rennes for five rooms and 
three servants’ rooms, and that we 
should dine on arrival. We do arrive 
at 8:20, famished, and discover that they 
have reserved two rooms, large ones, 
and one servants’ room for the three 
servants. The indecency of this propo- 
sition from the landlord does not seem 
to strike him as such, and poor Thomas 
has to use forcible language to get 
the needed accommodations. There are 
plenty of rooms, hut the proprietor 
thought we would bunch much better. 
Just where Barney would have put up 
had it come to a squeeze, has never been 
solved. We are ravenous, as usual, for 
dinner, and find our table decorated 
with carafes of cider, the Brittany drink. 
Good cider might be acceptable, but 
there is so much water in this that we 
cannot with any self-respect do more 
than try it, and then have it taken away. 
The dinner is worse than the cider, and 
takes two hours to serve, the waiter 
being rather sleepy, drunk, or incompe- 
tent. Letters from home are waiting 
for us, so the evening is a very short 
one; but to anyone going to Rennes I 
should say, don’t stop over, or if you 
have to stop, avoid the H6tel Jullien. 

Sunday, July 18th—We are waked 
this morning by a shuffling and a cack- 
ling in the street outside our windows. 
The place is full of people, principally 
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old women in queer and quaint starched 
caps of different patterns. Then a band 
and drum corps come along, followed 
by gentlemen arrayed in dress coats 
and white cravats, colored silk or satin 
cordons, and decorations galore, bear- 
ing gaudy banners—a miniature St. 
Patrick’s day parade. They march into 
the church alongside the hotel. When 
we have finished our coffee they are 
marching out again, and we go out to 
review them. There is quite a crowd, 
and it is a festival—that of the. Sauve- 
teurs Bretons—and we suppose all the 
old women in their fresh white caps are 
mothers and wives of the sauveteurs. 
We have heard that the Bretons never 
wash. This we have discovered to be 
no libel, for never was there such a 
smell of the great unwashed as from 
this passing crowd. At 10.40 we take 
the train to Dol. This is not a railway 
trip, it is a biky trip; though we ride a 
lot in railway trains, it is purely from 
necessity, not from choice. At Dol we 
breakfast, and the meal is spoiled by the 
poodle pup, who is busy having fits, 
one after the other. Fortunately, Baker 
has a fondness for the pup, and hangs 
on to him until he gets over the fits, 
sacrificing her breakfast in the mean- 
time ; but of course Lever has saved 
some of the best for her, and they will 
be happy yet when the train starts once 
more. 

From Dol we ride to St.-Malo, along 
the edge of the water and through a 
country thickly dotted with very lively 
windmills. Here we can smell the salt 
sea and seaweed, and we are all glad we 
have come. The air is much cooler, 
bracing, and good to sniff, and the idea 
of asalt bath in the ocean is welcome. 
We ride in through the gate of St.-Malo 
and are greeted by music and an accom- 
paniment of artillery. Somebody must 
have told them we were coming. The 
noise is deafening; we can hardly make 
the waiter hear our order for beer, as 
usual a large one. When the noise 
stops we are told it is the usual Sunday 
afternoon concert, and this the piéce de 
résistance, with cannon accompaniment, 
very pretty, no doubt, but a trifle rich 
for greeting thirsty and dusty bicyclists. 
By boat to Dinard, and we suddenly dis- 
cover that it is quite cool, and are glad 
that the boat tripisnolonger. We have 
left inland France and are decidedly by 
the sea. Thomas had telegraphed to 
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Marche, of bicycle fame, to engage 
rooms, so we ride straight to Marche’s 
shop, just opposite the Casino, and are 
told that the rooms are all ready for us 
at the Hétel du Casino, that the price is 
to be fifteen francs per room, and, of 
course, less forthe servants. As we are 
dressing for dinner, a much-painted, 
silk-rustling and bejeweled lady knocks 
and informs us that three of the rooms 
are to be forty francs a day because 
they look toward the ocean—they can’t 
be said to look on it, as there are build- 
ings in the way—that the other two will 
be twenty-five francs. When Thomas 
Cook hears this he says bad words and 
gets into his clothes and carries some of 


the bad words to the landlady, proprie- ° 


tress, or whatever she is. She is obdu- 
rate, says she made no agreement with 
Mons. Marche, and that these are the 
prices, take them or leave them. Natu- 
rally everyone is indignant, and the 
landlady of the house flounces her silk 
attire about and near us just to annoy 
us. But such small annoyances can’t 
take away our appetites, for have we 
not had a twenty-one mile ride and of 
the very best? Poor Boofles is very ill. 
It is discovered that there is a vet, but 
he lives away over at St.-Servan, and 
John has to take a rowboat and row 
across the bay, find the vet in some out- 
of-the-way place at 1o Pp. m. and there 
leave the pup in the dog’hospital. This 
is the last we ever see of poor Boofles. 
—R. I. P. 

Monday, July 19th——Early in the 
morning the personal conductor is afoot 
hunting new quarters, and finds excel- 
lent ones at the Hotel des Terrasses 
—and here let it be recorded that every- 
thing at this same hotel was always 
found most satisfactory; whereas every- 
thing and everybody, particularly the 
landlady (in whose pedigree certainly 
Ananias and Sapphira figured), at the 
Hotel du Casino were rotten. At the 
bathing hour, high tide, we joined the 
crowd. It is a very mild surf, but a 
lovely, soft, sandy beach leading to a 
refreshing and exhilarating bath, and 
we all revel in it as we do in the tonic 
which follows it. The bill has been 
paid at the robber’s den, and we take 
our first meal at the new hotel, and find 
it worth praising. We are told that the 
kitchen department is in the hands of 
the personnel of Potel and Chabot—en 
villégiature. Could there be any bet- 
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ter? After breakfast a short ride to St.- 
Lunaire, one of the queer little Breton 
fishing villages near here. The roads 
are full of sharp little stones—the French 
call them “silex”—and punctures are 
plentiful. One of the great comforts of 
this place is the finding of Marche, ¢he 
reliable bicycle man whom we patron- 
ized in Paris. This means that our 
wheels are to be thoroughly and prop- 
erly overhauled by competent men, and 
that if anything is askew, it will at once 
be remedied. So Marche has charge of 
all our bikes, and he seems quite as 
glad to see us as we are to see him, for 
we are, indeed, old friends and indebted 
to him. 

Tuesday, July zoth——Thomas Cook, 
being a sort of ubiquitous critter, knows 
other critters as ubiquitous. He pats 
Marche on the back, asks him how 
mother is, gives him a good cigarette, 
swops a bicycle with him, and then goes 
on ten yards further to talk to a nota- 
bility—American or foreign—at the Ca- 
sino or the club, where he puts on airs ; 
so we are not at all astonished when we 
find Thomas seated in earnest and most 
friendly confab on the terrace of the 
“Terrasses” with a stranger, who in- 
sists that anybody and everybody shall 
come at once to Saint-Servan, breakfast, 
lunch, dine and stay a month with him. 

This is adopted Breton hospitality, or 
adapted from the American, for this man 
is an American, pure and simple, Bret- 
onized, an old playmate of our con- 
ductor, who seems as pleased to meet 
Thomas as Thomas is reciprocal in his 
pleasure. It is taking a good-natured 
host by storm. We none of us know 
his wife, but he insists, and we go with 
the bikes across the bay. In Saint-Ser- 
van we stop for news of the pup. Alas! 
he is dead, or so says the wife of the 
vet. Weare inclined to doubt his death. 
Poor Boofles, he was ‘fan amoosin’ little 
cuss,” and we enjoyed his antics. 

An antiquary’s shop attracts the 
whole party for half an hour, during 
which time Chapman, our host, sends a 
note to his home, announcing the arri- 

yal of ahungry crew. When we zet to 
his house, it is to be delightfully sur- 
prised. The outside tells us absolutely 
nothing ; it is a blank and meaningiess 
wall over which it is impossible to look. 
But inside is a large acre of well-kept 
garden, and into this, doors and win- 
dows open from various rooms, and we 
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get such a hearty and cheery welcome 
from a nice hostess and two friendly 
dogs. Cook and Chapman are talking 
over old times — “reminuiscancing,” 
so Cook says—and asking each other 
most personal questions. Breakfast is 
announced and undignifiedly jumped at, 
to the amusement of a pretty bonne 
in a weird cap, (It appears there is 
quite a study to be made of the Breton 
caps, the varieties indicating not only 
the birthplace and residence of the 
wearer, but sometimes the age, occupa- 
tion or position in life ; but it is compli- 
cated except to a native.) 

At Thomas’s request, Chapman tells 





us modestly of how he became a philos- _ 


opher, found this perfect little corner 
of the world, and show much he enjoys 
it, and of the friends he has made here, 
of how little the flesh-pots of Fleshtown 
and Pottsville attract him nowadays, 
and after more direct questioning, con- 
fides to us his annual expenses. There 
is a large howl of incredulity, for calcu- 
lation shows that living like a fighting 
cock here, and entertaining anybody 
and everybody handsomely for a year 
would hardly pay the bike trippers’ ex- 
penses for a week ; this is a cheap bicy- 
cle trip without a doubt. We ride back 
through St.-Malo to the Dinard boat in 
a little drizzling rain, and pass the rest 
of the afternoon listening to the band 
at the Casino, and feeling very sorry 
for the people who have smart clothes 
and who are compelled to wear them, 
making of an easy life at the seashore 
a continual social function. We bicycle 
tramps can afford to sniff at them 
scornfully, and we do, but to each other 
only. 

Wednesday, July 21st.— We have 
planned this morning to ride to Can- 
cale, being met at St.-Malo by Chapman 
and his wife and two more enthusiastic 
wheelpeople. It is cloudy and threat- 
ening, and we discuss the advisability of 
risking a ducking. It has begun to 
drizzle, and Chapman, the resident, said 
that a St.-Malo fisherman told him it 
would rain for a week, but as no St.- 
Malo fisherman was ever known to be 
right in prophesying about the weather, 
he urges us to go, and westart. About 
four miles on the way we do get a duck- 
ing with a vengeance, and are forced to 
take shelter in a tramway station, al- 
ready occupied by a crowd of wet and 
steaming unfortunates, caught as we 
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were. When it lets up enough for us 
to ride, we have decided to give up 
Cancale for to-day, and back we go to 
the Grand Hotel, at Paramé, where we 
order breakfast ; and as soon as we are 
fairly at it the sun comes out bright 
and cheerful, fulfilling Chapman’s pre- 
dictions. 

After lunch we ride back to Saint- 
Servan, all of us, and stop to visit a re- 
tired English army officer, whose garden 
is one of the sights of the place. This 
is his hobby, as is evidenced by his pride 
in showing it to us and telling us all 
about how he made it. What he has 
done in the way of budding and graft- 
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ing to obtain new colors and varieties 
is quite remarkable, as is his success at 
it. He is most kind and hospitable, 
and we admired his many treasures, for 
besides his garden, the inside of his 
house is full of bibelots and paintings of 
more or less interest and value. 

Friday, July 23d.—Yesterday it rained 
hard all day and the wind was very high, 
so there was nothing to record. To- 
day is a perfect day, and we are off 
early to Cancale, through Paramé and 
Saint-Coulomb, a pretty ride, and inter- 
esting. The arrival at Cancaie is par- 
ticularly picturesque, for we see it first 
from the top of acliff, the fishing smacks 
lying high and dry, boats building or be. 
ing repaired, and the horseshoe-shaped 
bay and the queer little houses. Down 
the-steep path we have to walk, as the 
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boulders and sharp stones threaten a 
wrenching of rims and damage to tires. 

At the Hotel de l’Europe we learn 
that breakfast will not be ready for an 
hour, so we stroll about the place, out 
on the pier and down the road along 
the edge of the water, with kodaks 
snapping at every step or two, It is 
mean tide and most of the boats are 
out at work, which is a pity, for the 
sight to see here is the return of the 
boats and the manful handling of them 
by the renowned Cancale fisherwomen. 
Some of these latter we meet in our 
walk; they are stalwart lasses, pictur- 
esque, and often handsome, but they ap- 
pear to much better advantage in action, 
so they say, when hauling up their boats 
and nets and unloading and disposing 
of their day’s catch of fish. At break- 
fast, oysters are urged upon us, though 
itis July. A few of us venture on tast- 
ing them, but it is a doubtful pleasure. 
After breakfast we sit on the sands and 
watch the fishermen and women, the 
boat-builders and the tourists, who, 
like ourselves, are photographing every- 
where; then start for home by another 
and more circuitous road, for as we are 
stopping at Dinard, we call it “home” 
for the nonce. We are so comfortable 
at our little hotel; it is directly on the 
beach, so that on returning it is no 
trouble to jump into bathing suits and 
run down to the water. On coming 
out, we feel like new beings. Arrayed in 
fresh garments, we are glad to be alive 
and so well, and sorry it was only 
twenty-three miles! 

Saturday, July 24th.—The party was 
rather broken up to-day, each one going 
on his own hook, Zimmy and Lady 
Augusta to Dinan, Cook to breakfast with 
some friends in a villa here, Thomas to 
breakfast with Chapman at Saint-Servan 
and afterwards on board of a French 
torpedo boat to see the regatta which is 
taking place. Barney, having discov- 
ered some toning fluid, prints and tones 
alot of his films. So at dinner we all 
have different yarns to relate, the one 
seeming the most important—at least 
to Thomas—being that to-day his cy- 
clometer turned the two-thousand-mile 
mark since April 18th. This great feat 
is properly toasted, of course, and 
Thomas is proportionately proud. 

Sunday, July 25th—A short ride in 
the morning, after which our wheels are 
given to Marche for a thorough over- 
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hauling and oiling, as we start to-mor- 
row for comparatively serious riding. 
There is no doubt about one thing: 
much more interest attaches to a ride 
when there is a definite object in view, 
a place to be reached, as a halt for the 
night, than a casual ride to some place 


and back, just for the ride’s sake. We 
long ago realized this, and are all 
pleased to be on the road again. The 


day passes quick enough, though we do 
but little that is exciting. In the even- 


ing we have to dine with us a few of 
the residents who have been kind and 
hospitable, and say good-bye to them. 
They all envy us our sunburn and good 
health and appetites, but they all seem 
to have good excuses for not doing 
sorry to 


likewise. We are leave 





« 
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Dinard, for it is pretty, and we have 
been very comfortable here, but we are 
tramps, and must be off. 

Monday, July 26th—We make an 
early start, taking the 8 a. m. train for 
St.-Malo pn account of its being low 
tide and because we have to catch the 
train, ¢#e on/y morning train, from here 
to Pontorson. It is curious that the 
tide should have anything to do with 
our early start, but the tide, rising, as 
it sometimes does, thirty feet or more, 
governs everything here, and we and 
the little ferry-boat are at its mercy. 
Our personal conductor has to hustle a 
lot to gather his flock, to get them out 
at this early hour. We are going only 
to Pontorson, with our faithful iron 
steeds in first-class condition and pol- 
ish, looking like new, thank goodness 
and Marche. Arrived there, we find a 
large contingent of “day trippers,” 
their presence being explained by large 
and flaring posters, the railroads offer- 
ing reduced rates for a trip to and from 
Mt. St.-Michel. It takes only an extra 
push or two on the pedals, and we are 
out of the way of over-loaded omni- 
buses and wagons bearing these same 
tourists, and along the level causeway 
we ride to the famous Mount. 

Our first duty is to visit Madame 
Poulard, the one and only Madame 
Poulard. She now has a rival—con- 
currence,” she says, but it is her sister 
or daughter—and the name Poulard 
Jeune is enough to make a lot of the 
tourists go there. Touts are plentiful 
on arrival, with cards of either hostelry, 
but we make straight for the original 
Madame Poulard, Thomas seeming to 
know her intimately, shaking hands 
with her and chaffing her in truly 
friendly fashion. She is a handsome 
and buxom lady, but with a very keen 
eye and ear for business and francs. 
We all go into her kitchen to watch her 
cook her omelet over a fire of large logs 
a huge omelet of twenty or thirty 
eggs in a huge long-handled skillet, 
which she manipulates with the strength 
and deftness of an athlete, the tour de 
force being the ultimate dishing and 
turning over of the omelet on to the 
sizzling hot platter. This is worth com- 
ing all the way to see. 

We sit down to an excellent break- 
fast, beginning with this famous omelet, 
which is done to a turn, followed by 
sole, chicken, chops, potatoes and dessert, 


, 
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all very good. When our guide wishes 
to settle, Madame Poulard says she 
hasn’t time—when we come back from 
the Abbaye will do. All this with a 
deprecating smile full of dimples. We 
climbed steps and steps and more steps, 
stopping at times to exclaim admiringly 
at the view over the long stretch of 
sand, and to get a little breath. 

The visits to the Abbaye and Palace 
are most interesting, but for details and 
descriptions please look at any or every 
guide-book. We go up to the topmost 
peak of it—only a very few of us do— 
and are enchanted with the same view 
from the greater elevation. Our guide 
is exact and not prosy, quite to the 
point and satisfactory, besides being 
polite, which last quality I trust is as 
much appreciated by all the motley gang 
of forty or fifty—of which we were five 
—as by ourselves. We climb down the 
queer steps and winding paths again, 
and stop to settle with the Poulard lady, 
who is glad to see us and seems rather 
sorry that we should want to pay her, 
and bids us an effusive “au revoir.” 

We start ahead of the crowd and ride 
to Beauvoir, Les Pas and Brée. At 
Brée, Zimmy picks up a nail, and we all 
turn in to a farmyard, where we sit at 
the edge of a horse-trough, offering ad- 
vice and suggestions while he repairs 
the puncture. This accomplished, we 
go on to Avranches, which is only ac- 
cessible by a very long and winding 
hill, but the views from it are delightful. 

Mont St. Michel and its surrounding 
long stretches of sand and sea stand out 
as if in a picture or panorama and hard- 
ly look real. In a fine drizzle we arrive 
at the Hotel d’Angleterre, having rid- 
den just twenty-seven miles. 

We are now in Normandy, and cider 
is ‘he drink, as it was in Brittany, so we 
order some for our bicycle thirst. Our 
host himself waits upon us, but knows 
his own bottles so little that everyone is 
deluged when the cork pops, and there 
is scarcely half a bottle left. The same 
experience is gone through at dinner 
with apollinaris, and we have to howl 
with laughter at the astonishment of the 
waiter and the reckless way in which 
he deluges everyone indiscriminately, 
though we are busy mopping the results 
from clothes and face. After dinner 
our landlord urges us to try the liquor 
of the country, called “calvados.” It 
turns out to be the most excellent apple 
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jack, but we happen to know what 
apple jack is at home, and a bottle of it 
here goes a long way with us. There are 
disaster and dismay in the air. Jame- 
son’s shirt-box is lost, or, at any rate, has 
not come with the rest of the luggage. 
“ Jean” is ready to weep, and though it 
is raining hard, is off to the railway sta- 
tion to make enquiries and send tele- 
grams about it. 

Tuesday, July 27th—lIt has rained 
hard all night, but the morning is abso- 
lutely perfect. Enquiry reveals that 
there is no place en route where we can 
get a good lunch, so the landlord makes 
up the conventional basket, and some of 
us go off foraging through the little 
town for fruit and pastries, to add tothe 
picnic parcel. Two miles ride down a 
winding hill—not the same one we 
climbed last night—brings us to the 
station quite ahead of time, for poor 
Zimmy is in distress about his shirt- 
box, which doesn’t happen to contain as 
many shirts as it does flannels and 
stockings and necessary underclothes. 
Thomas has a long interview with the 
chef de gare, who really doesn’t mean 
to be, butactually is, as stupid and dense 
as all the chefs de gare are, or pretend 
to be. Telegrams must be sent and an- 
swers received and forwarded to us, 
and these must be paid for in ad- 
vance. Thomas makes it explicit finally 
by writing detailed directions of every 
move to be taken, of every message to 
be sent under any contingency, with all 
the “ifs” possible, leaves the necessary 
funds with the station-master, and then 
the train arrives, and we climb into it. 
We have to change twice in an hour; it 
seems ridiculous, but it is true. It is 
impossible to travel forty miles without 
changing at least twice. 

When we are satisfied that we will 
not change again for at least an hour, 
we get to work on our basket and find 
our lunch most excellent and full of 
pleasant surprises. We are certainly a 
very happy and good-natured lot and 
want to throw bouquets or gold medals 
at each other, but we refrain. When 
we have finished, and disposed of paper, 
baskets, remnants, bottles, and various 
things, from the window, for all of which 
we render ourselves liable to heavy 
fines, if caught, we are ready to get out 
at the first stopping-place and ride. 
This happens to be Harcourt-Croisilles, 
and from here, over a delightfully un- 
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dulating country, we go eighteen and 
one half miles into Caen. The roads 
are perfect after the rain of last night, 
almost as hard as asphalt. The hills 
are not too steep, but well worth being 
on top of, for the view they give. We 
arrive at Caen at 6:30 and discover that 
the place is crowded, the races coming 
off in a few days, and,what is more im- 
portant, the “ examens de baccalauréat” 
(corresponding to college commence- 
ment at home) about to occur, bringing 
parents and friends from far and near, 
days in advance. This works, unfor- 
nately, to our discomfort, for the Hotel 
de la Place Royale, where we hoped to 
go, is full, and Jean has to take rooms 
around the corner at the Hétel de Lon- 
dres. As tothose possibly intending to 
go to Caen, I most earnestly urge them 
to go anywhere but to the Hotel de 
Londres. It is dirty, uncomfortable, 
and expensive. The dinner was im- 
impossible, but we were kept in good 
humor by the antics of the waiter, who 
had never before struggled with a bot- 
tle of apollinaris. As at Avranches, 
it was sent for to the chemist’s, as they 
had none in the house, it being seldom 
asked for. This waiter called it beer 
and insisted upon fetching other glasses 
for it. Then when he opened it, he put 
his hand over the mouth with disastrous 
results to all those who did not duck 
their heads or get under the table. 
When he attacked the second bottle, he 
was told toturn his back to us, and suc- 
ceeded in deluging himself. We man- 
aged to satisfy the pangs of hunger with 
bread ; there is little else fit to eat. 

After dinner we hear that there isa 
café-concert in the town, and there we 
all go to pass the evening. It is primi- 
itive, but amusing, the proprietor and 
his wife—supposedly—in war paint and 
stage costumes, selling and taking the 
tickets at the door. It grows noisy and 
rather too lively for us, the students of 
Caen raising Cain in their own merry 
way, but as it doesn’t happen to be just 
our way, we leave them to enjoy it. 

Thomas picked up a nail on the road, 
but by pumping and not taking out 
the nail he rode six or seven miles 
on it. A local bicycle man here, 
agent for every possible known maker, 
so say the signs on his shop front, mends 
it quickly and well. The sharp brass- 
headed nails are a nuisance. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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GOLF ROUND AND ABOUT THE QUAKER CITY. 


BY HANSON HISS. 


UST nine years ago last April the 
royal and ancient game of golf 
was introduced into the City of 
Brotherly Love, and from a stand- 

point of athletics and outdoor recre- 
ation, it brought in its train a revolu- 
tion deep, lasting and far-reaching. Men 
who for reasons corporeal couldn’t play 
football,wouldn’t play tennis, and abomi- 
nated croquet, were quick to see the ad- 
vantages of the royal and ancient game 


and play it with the determination of 
enthusiasts. Mothers and daughters de- 
serted balls and teas within the city 
limits and successfully courted other 
balls and tees on the rolling hills and 
grassy knolls of Philadelphia’s beautiful 
suburbs, until now, in the present year 
of grace, it issafe to assert that in no sec- 
tion of the United States has the game 
a stronger hold or deeper root. 
Distinctively a game for the gentle 
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GOLF ROUND AND 


folk and popular alike with both sexes, 
it furnishes almost exclusive outdoor 
amusement for the upper-tendom of that 
most exclusive city. Ten years since the 
game was as absolutely unknown from 
Devon to the Delaware as the childhood 
of Rameses II , but to-day not to be able 
to discourse learnedly on the very sci- 
ence of golf is to acknowledge oneself 
far back in the athletic darkness of cro- 
quet, battledoor and shuttlecock, or 
grace hoops, and certainly on the out- 
skirts of that charmed circle, to whom a 
proper place of residence is more potent 
than all the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians. 

With a radius of twenty miles, Father 
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of golf will question for a moment that 
the game has come to stay. Asamatter 
of fact, to quote the father of golf in the 
United States, it is a game which ex- 
actly suits Philadelphia and Philadel- 
phians. Neither boisterous nor effemi- 
nate, requiring alike consummate skill 
and hard muscles, and temptingly hold- 
ing out almost boundless possibilities for 
fine playing and headwork, it naturally 
appeals to the people of that section. 
There are few games of like nature at 
which whole families may play with 
varying degrees of skill and proficiency. 
As a matter of fact, golf alone may lay 
claim to this unique and most important 
distinction. And in Philadelphia there 
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Penn, from his lofty perch on the tower 
of the public buildings, surveys thehomes 
of thousands of enthusiastic golfers, Not 
only men and women who can play the 
game if they want to, nor those who 
play golf when the spirit moves them, 
and both classes are sinners equally 
deep-dyed from the viewpoint of your 
genuine golfer, but devotees of the 
linked green to whom golf is asthe very 
breath of their nostrils, and who talk, 
write, and almost dream of their favor- 
ite pastime. 

Many of these golfers are members of 
one club or another, from The Devon, 
seventeen miles by rail from the city, to 
The Philadelphia Cricket Club, on beau- 
tiful Wissahickon Heights, or The Bel- 
field Club, within sight of the Mint. No 
one knowing aught of Philadelphia or 


are whole families who enter heart and 
soul into the game. Those of A. J. Cas- 
satt and Clement A. Griscom, both of 
the Merion Club, are cases in point. In- 
stances may be given ad /tbitum where 
father, son and daughter are earnest and 
consistent golfers. 

All told there are thirteen golf courses 
in the vicinity of the City of Father 
Penn, and of these five are on private 
estates. The links at “Lynwood,” on 
the handsome country seat of Mr. Joseph 
B. Kenley, enjoy the honor of being the 
pioneer course in Pennsylvania, Other 
private links are on the estates of Mr. 
Howard M., Sill, Mr. T. Harvey Dough- 
erty, Mr. Clement A. Griscom, and Mr. 
Henry P, Dixon. 

Were it possible to further increase 
the interest in golf in Philadelphia and 
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vicinity, the approaching contest for the 
Woman’s Championship of the United 
States, which will: be held on the links 
of the Philadelphia Country Club, at 
Bala, will serve that purpose. The city 
will be the Mecca for women golfers 
from every city and State, and it is quite 
probable that many of the crack play- 
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parades,” General Edward de V. Mor- 
rell, and having for its Vice-President 
Mr. J. Dundas Lippincott, and Mr. 
Charles H. Townsend as Secretary, and 
Mr. Joseph W. Paul, Jr., asits Treasurer. 

The golf course is a most difficult one 
to successfully negotiate, owing to the 
numerous hills which, while neither too 
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ers will meet their Greek in the mem- 
bership of the Woman’s Golf Association 
of Philadelphia. 

It is but meet and proper, since the 
championship is to be decided in Phila- 
delphia, that the links at Bala should 
have been selected. This club is prob- 
ably the best known in Philadelphia, 
and is certainly the most complete in all 
respects. Not only is the club-house 
most convenient and accessible, but its 
position is seclusion to the last degree. 
The far-off scream of the locomotive 
whistle may occasionally be heard, but 
its distant echo only serves to accentuate 
the club’s retired position. 

From the porches of the club-house 
one may look over a wide expanse of 
fertile country and varying landscape. 
A few peaceful farm-houses half hidden 
in the trees, waving fields of grain and 
green pasture, all go to make up a 
scene restful and soothing. 

The club-house is by no means a 
modern building. It looks more like one 
of the fine old Colonial mansions which 
dot Loudon and Fauquier counties, 
Virginia, and the Maryland side of the 
Potomac, than the home of a club pre- 
sided over by “the hero of a hundred 
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steep nor too high, demand both skill 
and strength. The bunkers, as a rule, 
are artificial, though a few are natural, 
and the soil is chiefly clay. Since the 
course was laid out improvement upon 
improvement has been made, the mos¢ 
recent change, and probably the most 
important, having been made this 
spring. The present excellent course is 
largely due to the kindly and persistent 
genius of Mr. George D. Fowle, one of 
the most ardent golfers in the city and 
until recently President of the Golf 
Association of Philadelphia. 

Last year the club had two most ex- 
cellent golf teams. The first consisted of 
Messrs. J. Wilmer Biddle, George T. 
Newhall, Isaac T. Starr, Lynford Bid- 
dle, Louis A. Biddle, David H. Biddle, 
and Alan D. Wilson. In the second 
team were Messrs. Benjamin C, Allen, 
William P. Smith, Lynford Biddle, S. L. 
Bodine, Louis S. Fiske, and A. Sydney 
Carpenter. It is probable that this will 
also be the personnel of the team this 
year. With four Biddles in the two 
teams, and the Chairman of the Golf 
Committee a Biddle, the club’s cham- 
pions for golfing honors are truly rep- 
resentative of Philadelphia. 
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Through the tireless energy of a half 
score of self -sacrificing and public- 
spirited golfers, the ancient Scottish 
game has reached a high state of or- 
ganization in Philadelphia. Indeed, in 
some things Philadelphia has anticipated 
the National Association, notably so in 
organization, for so long ago as 1897 
there was formed the Golf Association 
of Philadelphia, the object of which, 
as stated in the by-laws, is “To promote 
interest in the game of golf in the city 
of Philadelphia and vicinity, and to 
regulate all contests between its mem- 
bers.” The association only admits to 
membership regularly organized golf 
clubs having the exclusive use of a 
nine-hole course. At the present time 
the following clubs form the associa- 
tion: Philadelphia Cricket Club, of 
Wissahickon Heights; Philadelphia 
Country Club, of Bala; Merion Cricket 
Club, of Haverford; Aronimink Golf 
Club, of West Philadelphia, and Hunt- 
ingdon Valley Country Club, of Rydal. 

Each of these clubs appoints two rep- 
resentatives, who arrange a schedule of 
interclub contests and decide on prizes 
and trophies to be awarded. 

The result of these matches decides 
the Association Championship. Last 
vear the palm was won by the Hunting- 
ton Valley team. The games are di- 
vided into two sessions, one extending 
from the latter part of April until the 
latter part of June, the other from the 
first week in September until late in 
November. During the months of July 
and August the several players are 
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widely dispersed and are upholding the 
honor of their beloved State in many 
fields and pastures new. 

The officers of the association, elected 
last January to serve until the birth of 
the twentieth century, are: Mr. Samuel 
Y. Heebner, of the Philadelphia Cricket 
Club, President ; Percy C. Medaira, of 
the Huntingdon Valley Country Club, 
Vice-President, and Alan H. Harris, of 
the Philadelphia Cricket Club, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. The value of this as- 
sociation to the golfers of Philadelphia 
is obvious. It creates a friendly but 
well-sustained rivalry between all clubs, 
and has been the direct cause of good 
golf in Philadelphia. 

3ut the men are not alone in the mat- 
ter of organized golf. Shortly after the 
formation of the “Golf Association of 
Philadelphia” the women golfers formed 
the Woman’s Golf Association of Phila- 
delphia upon much the same lines as 
the senior organization, the by-laws 
stating that its object is to promote in- 
terclub competition and to govern all 
contests between its members. The 
organization is more or less of a wheel 
within awheel. The same clubs belong 
to both, and both are governed by the 
same rules and regulations. The chief 
and in fact only difference, lies in the 
fact that women, and women alone, are 
allowed to compete for the Association 
Championship. 

Women’s tournaments are held every 
Thursday from April to November, bar- 
ring, for reasons aforesaid, the months 
of July and August. In addition to 
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these weekly matches, the association 
holds monthly handicap contests for the 
annual cup, mixed foursome and inter- 
team matches. 

Miss Edith Burt, President of the 
association, is also the leading spirit in 
the golf department of the Philadelphia 
Country Club, and is a most expert 
player. Indeed, the fine players num- 
bered in the membership of the organi- 
zation is legion. Some of the most 
prominent are: Mrs. Charles A. Pot- 
ter, Miss M. Maule, Mrs. Walter M. 
Gorham, Miss Starr, Mrs. G. Lee Knight, 
Miss Hood, and Miss Supplee, from the 
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the much-decried new woman, would 
there were more of them. 

The Devon Golf Club enjoys the dis- 
tinction of a paradox. It has no club- 
house, yet it is housed in one of the most 
extensive and costly buildings in the 
country. Indeed, the club, fer se, is a 
condition unto itself. Called into life 
by the first fragrant breath of early 
spring, and flourishing in apparently 
perennial vigor all summer, it fades and 
dies away on the first approach of early 
winter, and is as unlike its kindred or- 
ganizations who worship at the same 
athletic shrine as it very well could be. 
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Philadelphia Cricket Club; Miss Davids, 
Miss Burt, Mrs. S. C. Price, Miss Steel, 
and Miss Berwind, from the Philadel- 
phia Country Club; Mrs. Samuel Bet- 
tle, Miss Griscom, Miss E. E. Cassatt, 
Mrs. Charlton Yarnall, Mrs. E.V. Dough- 
erty, and Miss K. K. Cassatt, from the 
Merion Club; Mrs. Bradford Knight, 
Miss Knight, Mrs. H. Soulmin, and Miss 
Hannis, from the Aronimink Club; 
Mrs. Caleb F. Fox, Mrs. J. S. Patterson, 
Miss Starr, Miss Margaretta Hutchin- 
son, and Miss Martha Lippincott, from 
the Huntingdon Valley Club. 

In no part of the United States can one 
find a better specimen of womankind 
than the Philadelphia woman golfer. 
Full-blooded and firm of flesh, well- 
rounded and muscular, with a firm, 
strong, honest grip, she is indeed fair 
and good to look upon, and presents a 
most promising augury for the future 
of the Keystone State. If the Quaker 
City woman golfer is a fair specimen of 
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The links of the club are alike beau- 
tiful and well laid out. It is a nine-hole 
course and covers an area of somewhat 
over forty acres. 

Some of the Devon bunkers are arti- 
ficial and some are natural, but all are 
trying and difficult. The course is 
flanked on all sides by long lush grass, 
the presence of which has caused the 
downfall of many an excellent player 
from courses not so difficult and soul- 
trying. 

It is possible to make the course in 
38 or 39, but few members, however, 
can do it inside of 42 or 43, and 46 isa 
fairer average. 

Time was when the Aronimink Golf 
Club was an integral part of the Bel- 
mont Cricket Club, that time-honored 
and laurel-crowned association, with a 
brilliant record of twenty-seven success- 
ful years, 

Golf was not played by the Belmont- 
ers until the spring of 1896, but when 
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the game was introduced by Mr. Harri- 
son Townsend, Mr. Clarence H. Clarke, 
Jr., Dr. T. A. Davis, and a few other 
enthusiastic devotees of the sport, the 
club forthwith began to make up for lost 
time. But there always has been and 
always will be a certain rivalry, more or 
less friendly, between different branches 
of sport in the same club, and the Bel- 
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mont was no exception to this long- 
established rule. The feeling finally 
reached a point where the golfers 
thought it best to withdraw, and, ac- 
cordingly, the Belmont Golf Association 
was formed, with Mr. Harrison Town- 
send, President ; Mr. Clarence H. Clarke, 
Jr., Vice-President, and Mr. Arthur B. 
Huey, Secretary-Treasurer. But this 
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name in time gave place to that of the 
Aronimink Golf Club, and as such isa 
member of the association. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that there is any feeling other than.the 
most friendly between the golf club and 
its distinguished parent. On the con- 
trary, the members of the Aronimink 
are chiefly members of the Belmont 
Cricket Club as well. 

The club-house is located at the end 
of Chester Avenue, near the Forty-ninth 
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Street Station of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and but ten minutes’ ride from 
Broad Street Station, and it is said was 
erected in 1652. It is a venerable-look- 
ing old mansion, roomy, spacious and 
deep-windowed, and is picturesque in 
the extreme. The greatest care is taken 
with the grounds, and the members feel 
that they are hard to rival. The course 
is in plain view from the club-house, 
and is located among the hills, almost 
within sight of the built-up section 
of the city. The first tee is but a 
stone’s throw from the club-house, just 
across the road. The first hole is 257 
yards. As the links progress they grow 
more and more difficult. The second 
hole increases to 441 yards, and then 
come fences, wild and tangled shrub- 
bery and long grass galore, until the 
wire-edge of the most wildly hilarious 
golfer’s enthusiasm is worn off before 
‘*Hoodoo Hollow,” that Waterloo of 
nine out of ten golfers, is reached, 
When this apparently unsurmounta- 
ble difficulty is passed, and the elevated 
ground reached, new trouble arises, or 
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rather descends, for there is a steep in- 
cline, which calls for the utmost care in 
stroke. No.4 is but 158 yards long, and 
far to the right is the much-coveted 
green with the creek down below. No. 
7, or “Round Top,” is very similar to 
No. 4, and No. 8 is the famous “ Pons 
Asinorum,” before which many a good 
player’s pride has been humbled. 

The Aronimink Club is famous for 
its many fine women players, and this 
reputation is well deserved. Miss Laura 
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Knight’s record of 132 for eighteen holes 
is yet to be beaten. Mrs. Stephen Russell 
is also an enthusiastic player, as are also 
Mrs. Harrison Townsend, Miss K. G. 
Trumbull, Mrs. Eugene L. Ellison, and 
Miss Eleanor Geopp. The basis for 
handicapping is “scratch,” and “scratch” 
is 170. The par of greens is 84. 

It is said that good cricket players are 
almost invariably good golf players, and 
in no case is this more clearly proven 
than in that of the Philadelphia Cricket 
Club on Wissahickon Heights, three 
minutes’ walk from the station, on the 
Chestnut Hill Branch of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, The Philadelphia is one 
of the oldest clubs in the country, and is 
certainly one of the best known, having 
been organized February 10, 1854. 

As is the case with most of the Phila- 
delphia clubs, the men and women have 
separate golf departments, but, unlike 
their rivals on the links, the number of 
women who play nearly equals that of 
the men. In all there are 216 golfers in 
the club. The course is of nine holes and 
2,424 yards, and is most difficult. Asa 
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nine-hole course it is far and away the 
best in the vicinity of Philadelphia. The 
soil is of clay, and the bunkers are chiefly 
artificial. No.1 starts near the club- 
house, and the tee is 243 yards. No. 2 
is the longest, with a stretch of 469 
yards. Mr. Samuel Y. Heebner, Presi- 
dent of the Golf Association of Phila- 
delphia, is the most active member in 
the golf department. Other prominent 
players are Mr. Charles A. Potter, Mr. 
Alan H. Harris, Mr. Joseph H. Patter- 
son, Mr. Herbert M. Forrest, Mr. Will- 
iam Findley Brown, Mr. David Biddle, 
Mr. A. H. Smith, Mr. Marion K. Wright, 
Mr. F. H. Bohlan, and Dr. Charles Clax- 
ton. The records are held by Mr. Charles 
A. Potter, who made eighteen holes in 83, 
on July 17, 1897, and Mr. J. Wilmer 
Biddle, who made thirty-six holes in 
180, on September 11, 1897. 

In common with every other Phila- 
delphia club where golf is played, the 
club has many brilliant women players. 
Mrs. Walter M. Gorham, who made 123 
over an eighteen-hole course, is prob- 
ably the best player. Other enthusiastic 
golfers are Mrs. Wilbur Hamilton, Mrs. 
G. Lee Knight, Miss Elsie Supplee, Miss 
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Corinne Mock, Mrs. Herman Lewis, 
Miss Starr, and Miss Ellen Hood. 

The Merion, the third, but by no 
means the least important, of the famous 
triumvirate of Philadelphia cricket 
clubs, is located at Haverford, and not 
at or very near the beautiful suburb of 
Merion, as many strangers erroneously 
believe. Eight miles from Broad Street 
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Station, and a mile back from the rail- 
road, it is one of the most complete 
clubs in the country. It has long since 
lost its distinctive cricket character, and 
is now quite as famous for its corps of 
expert golfers. The club was organized 
in 1865, and golf was introduced in 1895, 
and the club now has nearly 300 play- 
ers, the majority of whom play regularly. 

There are nine holes in its course, 
and for the present the links will remain 
that size, the club not willing, as the 
Chairman of the Golf Committee stated, 
to spoil a good nine-hole course in order 
to make a poor eighteen-hole one. 

As is customary, the first hole of the 
course begins near the club-house, is 
373 yards long, and is appropriately 
called the “Cross Roads,” as it ends at 
the intersection of Black Rock Road 
and Fisher’s Road. The other holes 
are the “Gully,” “The Beach Tree,” 
“Long,” with its stretch of 473 yards ; 
“Oak Tree,” “ Hill Top,” “Coon Trap,” 
“Terrace,” and “Home.” The length 
of the course is 2,833 yards. The best 


record for eighteen holes by a member 
in competition is held by Mr. Charles S. 
Farnum, with a total of gr. 


Miss F. E. 


THE MERION COURSE. 


Cassatt holds the woman’s record for 
eighteen holes at 123. Miss Catherine 
Cassatt, Mrs. Charles S. Farnum, and 
Mrs. Edward V. Dougherty are also 
excellent players. 

The Huntingdon Valley Country Club 
achieved the distinguished honor last 
year of capturing the championship 
honors of the Golf Association of Phila- 
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delphia, and, judging from the person- 
nel of this year’s team, bid fair to hold 
the coveted pennant. This club is a 
most precocious infant, as not until the 
second Monday in June will it celebrate 
its second birthday. The grounds are 
located at Rydal, thirteen miles from 
Philadelphia, on the New York Division 
of the Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road, and are complete and well planned. 
As is customary in Quakerdom, there 
are separate golf departments for the 
SeXes. 

The Belfield Club, on Thorp Lane, 
Germantown, near Wistar Station, six 
miles from Philadelphia, was organized 
in 1870, and now has nearly 150 golf 
members, many of whom are experts. 
The golf course has been well laid out 
and is now one of the finest in the 
country. It is a nine-hole course, and 
is remarkable for the great quantity of 
timber. 

Golf was not in the schedule of the 
Athletic Association of the University 
of Pennsylvania until March last, when 
a golf club with a large initial member- 
ship was formed. As a rule, the Uni- 
versity men who excel in lacrosse are also 
excellent golf players, and a majority 
of the members of “ Pennsy’s ” lacrosse 
team are now enthusiastic golfers. 

Definite arrangements have been 
made with the Philadelphia Cricket 
Club whereby all members of the club 
will have the privileges of the latter’s 
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nine-hole course at Wissahickon Heights. 
It has been agreed that the members of 
the University Golf Club shall be al- 
lowed the use of the course two days 
each week, while those members alone 
who shall from time to time constitute 
the first and second ’Varsity teams, not 
to exceed ten in number in all, shall 
have the privilege of piaying over the 
course at all times, including Saturdays 
and holidays. 

Owing to the overcrowded condition 
of the Wissahickon course the Board of 
Governors of the Philadelphia Cricket 
Club decided that it would be impossi- 
ble for all of the University players to 
play each day in the week, especially on 
Saturdays and legal holidays. It is felt 
that this action will have a tendency to 
make the competition for the two teams 
more spirited. 

Be it said, in concluding this brief 
account of “ Golf Round and About the 
Quaker City,” that in no section of this 
or any other country is the ancient game 
more played or better played. Menand 
women alike enter the arena to excel, 
and they do excel. There is a healthy, 
friendly, and ever-increasing rivalry not 
only between the several clubs, but be- 
tween individual members of the same 
club. 

Golfing enthusiasts in sections of the 
country where the game is played may 
study with profit the conditions which 
hold in the City of Brotherly Love. 
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PRACTICAL CAMPING-OUT NEAR HOME. 


BY T. C. YARD. 


OLF and bicycles have now such 
sway in the land that one feels 
almost respect for the man who 
holds to the old traditions and 

goes a-fishing. 

There must be some who, when re- 
leased from college, school or desk, will 
be exempt from the craze of the day, 
and, no matter what the age or sex, 
need a new experience in this world’s 
grind ; to them I urge the delights and 
benefits of camping out. It is not 
necessary to incur the expense of a 
journey to the wilderness in order to 
enjoy camp-life. 

We all know some lake or river or bit 
of coast, away from the haunts of men 
and out of the rush of life, and yet 
accessible. Water of some kind and a 
boat seem to me a necessity; but if 
nothing better offer, I would say, pocket 
your pride and try the back lot like 
Euphemia. 

Having selected a desirable place, 
chosen either for its beauty or its fa- 
cilities for fishing or boating, and always 


for dry soil and a near-by spring, take 
time to get ready properly. Do not 
think you can camp out with nothing 
but a tentandafrying-pan. Onecould, 
I suppose, but that is not the camping I 
would advocate. 

There is no reason whatever why one 
should not camp and be comfortable. 
We all,that is we who are born campers— 
and a good camper is born, not made— 
like to get back at times to the original 
savage in us, but the savage was com- 
fortable, according to his ideas, in his 
wigwam. We, too, can carry our ideas 
of comfort into our tents, and those who 
think that discomfort, mussiness and 
being generally miserable are perforce 
parts of camp-life, had better reconstruct 
their ideas before starting. Neither is 
it well to expect that one can live in, 
camp just as one can at home. If the 
love of the country, the opportunities 
for fishing or gunning, the freedom from 
conventionality, the simple living, do 
not recompense you for what you leave 
at home, do not try to camp out. If you 
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do try and do not like it, go home ; don’t 
stay and grumble, 

Years of camp-life have given me ex- 
perience in some of the details that make 
for comfort, and they may be helpful to 
those who are trying the experiment for 
the first time. 

It usually facilitates matters to send 
an advance guard to get the camp ready. 
A good wall-tent, nine feet square, can be 
had for twelve or fourteen dollars, “A” 
tents for much less, and it is often pos- 
sible to hire a larger tent in a country 
place, one that has been used for fairs. 
Five can sleep in an “A” tent; but, ex- 
cept in an emergency, no more than two 
should. 

If you are intending to camp for sev- 
eral weeks, it more than pays to have 
board floors, five or six inches from the 
ground, under your tents, but it is not 
necessary. 

Choose a spot for the tents where some 
time during the day the sun will shine 
on them, and I repeat, where the soil is 
dry, sandy if possible. No matter how 
hot the day, close and tic down the tent 
flaps before sundown ; this ensures a 
dry tent to goto sleep in. Sleep after- 
ward with the flaps open, if you wish, on 
dry nights, but close them early or the 
beds will feel damp. 

If there are no tent floors, it is better 
to put up the tents on ground that slopes 
slightly trom the back of the tent to the 
front, and to dig a shallow trench along 
the back and two sides so that the water 
may run off, and not under the tent, when 
it rains. Put your tents up square, peg 
them down firmly, and stretch them as 
tight as possible. A good tent, well put 
up, will not leak in a pouring rain; stilla 
fly over it is a useful thing, as it carries 
the drip well away from the sides. 

Be careful not to let the branches of 
trees or bushes touch the canvas, and re- 
member that nothing should either be 
pinned to the canvas inside or touch it, 
as the rain will come through at these 
places; I do not know why, but it does. 

On the back tent-pole put some 
clothes-hooks, and in the ridge-pole put 
two screw-eyes, about four feet apart,and 
from them suspend by cords a smooth, 
straight sapling to hang clothes over. 
You will run into them, muss up your 
hair or knock off your hat every time 
you go into your tent hurriedly, but 
nevertheless the sapling is aconvenience 
and keeps your clothing off the ground. 
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Let me, by the way, suggest that you 
put the screw-eyes into the pole and tie 
the cords to them before putting up the 
tent. This may seem trivial, but Ihave 
seen wise heads confounded by the fail- 
ure to attend to such trivialities. 

I might quite well say plainly here, 
what has probably been suspected by 
those who have read thus far, that I am 
not. writing for those men who would . 
scorn to have a female relativein camp ; 
they may take their rods and guns and 
frying-pan, and go to! A little expe- 
rience has converted many such, but I 
do not attempt any conversions now. 
To young men and brothers, who are 
not so prejudiced, I would advise a trial 
of taking along a sister or two, and a 
pretty girl or two, and a chaperon who, 
when she is not busy chaperoning, can 
and will cook. 

There are days when fish will not 
bite and when bait is elusive, and there 
are days when it rains; in fact, I will 
say candidly that when it gets at it, it 
can rain more days in a week in camp 
than in any other place I know. At 
such times a pretty, jolly girl is more 
than ever a joy. I am looking at this 
life from the standpoint of the chaper- 
on who can cook, and I have seen for 
many a year a party of young people 
having in camp the happiest, jolliest, 
wholesomest fun that I have ever seen 
anywhere. 

The tents once up, a word for their 
furnishing: Cot-beds are desirah'e 
awed of woolen blankets neces. 
lacking cots, take some ticks,. made 
about seven feet by three, and get a 
neighboring farmer to fill them with 
straw, or hay if he has no straw. Sleep 
with a blanket under you, as well as 
over you, and do not scorn pillows. I 
know there is a fixed idea as old as 
camping-out itself, that true camping 
consists in sleeping on hemlock boughs. 
Better hemlock boughs than nothing, I 
admit. The ideais charming, the fra- 
grance delicious; but the butt ends have 
a way of working up to the top before 
morning that makes a person with a 
sensitive backbone sigh for the mattress 
at home. A well-filled straw-bed has a 
homely sound, but it has no butt ends. 
Pillows made of the soft sprigs of hem- 
lock are delightful. 

One’s ablutions may be carried on 
successfully at the lakeside, but a tin 
wash-basin on a box inside your tent is: 


’ 
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preferable. The women will quickly 
see what can be done with the box and 
a piece of cretonne or turkey red and 
clean towels. Toilet articles are un- 
sightly in camp, so it is not advisable to 
take silver-backed brushes and mirrors ; 
therefore, keep them out of sight. Hang 
a small looking-glass on your rear tent- 
pole, and a bag with pockets, under it, is 
a great convenience. Airand sun your 
blankets some time during the day. 
Take them in early and put your tents 
in order; for your friends, who disap- 
prove of camping, but are within driv- 
ing distance, always make a point of 
coming to see for themselves how 
wretched and uncomfortable you are, 
and it is balm for the soul to confute 
them. 

Take hammocks and hang them socia- 
bly ; also, if there are not too many ob- 
jections made to their bulkiness in pack- 
ing, take some cushions stuffed with 
almost anything (excelsior will do), to 
sit on the ground. These are always 
despised before starting, but appreciated 
afterward, and are useful in the boats. 

It is much more comfortable to make 
some kind of a dining-table, if only one 
plank on crotched sticks; dining 4 la 
picnic for any length of time is tire- 
some, 

The kitchen comes next, and there is 
no part of a camp that so well pays for 
making it as convenient as circum- 
stances will allow. It is better, if it can 
be done, to have some kind of shelter 

r the fire and the cook; an awning 
...d at the corners to nearby trees will 
do. Build up on three sides of the fire- 
place a stone work a foot or more high, 
and at either side put a strong crotched 
stick, and across, a stout sapling ; from 
this hang an old-fashioned chain and 
hooks. A pot will boil much better 
hung over the fire than when set down 
onit. itisan excellent plan to use an old 
stove-top set firmly on your stone work, 
with a short piece of pipe to carry off 
the smoke, the bane of camp-fire cook- 
ing. It is not at all picturesque, but it 
has its advantages. Make a smaller 
fireplace at one side with a piece of 
grating over it, under which you can 
put a few hot coals or ashes, and thus 
keep one viand hot while cooking the 
next. 

Always have a supply of wood and 
kindling in a dry place to use on rainy 
days, and deal hardly with that improvi- 
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dent person who uses it on clear ones. 
Near to the fireplace make a table, and 
over it nail a sapling to two trees, and 
Of 
these you willneed the inevitable frying- 
pan (with a long handle), a broiler, an 
iron pot with a bail, a good-sized sauce- 
pan, a tea kettle, a coffee pot (let the 
chaperon smuggle in her own tea pot), 
a hominy boiler, long-handled spoons, 
fork, dipper, pancake turner, fire shovel, 
strong, sharp knives, can opener, and 
some old fans fot blowers, and never 
neglect to take holders ; they save many 
a blistered hand. 

Tin plates and cups will do, but are 
not as desirable as coarse crockery, as 
the cups get burning hot with coffee in 
them, and the plates are apt to give a 
taste to hot food. 

A crate of wooden plates costs very 
little, and they save dish washing, a 
thing to be considered always in camp, 
and, moreover, they make capital kin- 
dling when otherwise useless. 

Take a good-sized dish-pan, mop, soap, 
pearline and sapolio. 

There is another fixed idea about 
camping that pertains especially among 
those who donot camp out themselves, 
nor approve of others doing so, and 
which seems to them to be enough to 
set a ban upon camp-life. It is this: 
That campers always clean their frying- 
pans with earth. So they do, when they 
have camped long enough to know 
what's what, as it is one of the quickest, 
easiest ways of doing it, and the end 
justifies the means—an application of 
hot, soapy water afterward removes all 
the dirt and leaves your frying-pan “as 
clean as a whistle,” and nothing will 
take off the smoky blackness from the 
bottoms of utensils used over a camp- 
fire like a hard rub on the ground. Re- 
member, all dirt is not dirty, particularly 
when it is sand. A round wire sink- 
brush is an excellent implement with 
which to apply the dirt. 

Having suggested the means of pre- 
paring and serving the meals, one 
naturally thinks of providing for them. 
In these days of canned food it is com- 
paratively easy to stock the camp larder, 
but it is important to locate your camp 
near enough to an hotel or farmhouse, 
that you may be sure of getting fresh 
milk, eggs, butter, and bread. You 
will need, of course, ham and bacon, 
and a visit to the grocery section 
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in one of our department stores, with 
camp in mind, will show you canned 
things you may never have thought of 
before, canned molasses for instance ! 
Take condensed milk (if you can get 
an unsweetened evaporated cream, that 
is excellent), as milk will not keep sweet 
in the best-ordered camp in very hot, 
thunder-showery weather. Take also 
pork and beans, braised beef—this is 
better than tinned roast and corned 
beef—dried beef, kippered herrings, 
soused mackerel, and other canned and 
spiced fish, potted ham and tongue, and 
ox tongues; take plenty of all these— 
they will keep indefinitely and yet dis- 
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soft if not kept in tight tin boxes. 
Cheese is likewise a favorite, and no 
camper will refuse a Welsh rarebit on a 
cool evening, and the utterly useless 
young man will probably take pride in 
making it. , 

Tea, coffee, sugar, cocoa, hominy, 
and oatmeal flour and seasonings sug- 
gest themseives to the greatest novice. 
See to it, by the way, that you buy 
ground coffee; unless you mention it 
your grocer will probably send the bean, 
which you will find awkward. 

Oatmeal cooks much quicker than 
hominy, and in all camp cooking it is 
best to use things that will cook quickly. 





THE CUOK’S QUARTERS. 


appear with alarming rapidity before 
camp appetites. 

Rice is a blessing to the cooks, and 
many who do not like it at home will 
eat it in camp; and they will like it 
better if, when thoroughly cooked, some 
butter and milk are quickly stirred into 
it. 

Potatoes are not always available near 


the camp; they are heavy and bulky to 


transport, and I do not believe the hu- 
man being lives who likes to peel them. 
For the sake of the cooks try to like 
rice. Its effect upon your constitution 
will be very much the same as pota- 
tces. Biscuits and ginger snaps are al- 
ways acceptable, but are likely to get 


It saves firewood, and unless closely 
watched the fire will go out, and close 
watching has a disastrous effect upon 
the pot. My experience has taught me 
that it is the part of wisdom not to de- 
pend too largely upon the fish that are 
to be caught in camp. Never are fish 
better than those fresh from the lake 
and cooked over a camp-fire, but if one 
must have fish, it is safer to depend upon 
those securely put up in tin. Hang 
ham and bacon to a tree too high for a 
dog (do take a dog) to get it—they keep 
better in the open air. 

Butter will keep sweet a long time 
and fairly hard by putting it in a stone 
crock and sinking it in the earth in a 
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cool, shady place. Sugar and salt should 
be kept in glass jars with screw tops. 

Along with the prevailing idea about 
the frying-pan and the dirt is one about 
snakes, which are supposed to prey upon 
campers. Let me say that one sure way 
to attract them, if there be any in the 
neighborhood, is to leave about the camp 
refuse food and scraps. ‘Take the pre- 
caution to have a good-sized hole dug 
some distance from the camp, and throw 
all empty cans, lemon rinds, and refuse of 
all kindsintoit,andeveryday ortwocover 
them over with the loose earth. Do this 
carefully and thoroughly, and you are 
not likely to be troubled with snakes. 

It, of course, makes less work and 
more time for play to take a servant, 
but do not let the distaste for one nor 
the desire for the other ever induce you 
to take a woman: There may be bright 
and shining exceptions, but the average 
“girl” is afraid to sleep in a tent, afraid 
to be in the woods at night; she sees 
snakes in all directions, and even men- 
tions bears. 

Besides all this, there should not be 
work enough to keep her busy all day; 
and when she has done her work you 
do not know what on earth to do with 
her, and she is abjectly miserable. On 
the contrary, a good smart boy is valu- 
able; he goes on errands, chops wood, 
cleans boats, digs worms, and between 
times goes fishing, and is happy. 

These things are luxuries and can 


readily be dispensed with. The work of 
the camp is part of the fun, if not made 
excessive by having too large a party 
and too much cooking. It can, by hav- 
ing these, be made, no matter how many 
the pleasures and delights, very much 
like going out to general housework. 
No matter how well-intentioned a party 
may be, the brunt of the work and the 
responsibility will fall on one or two, 
For the first day or so everybody will 
want to cook, particularly those who do 
not know how, but this soon rights it- 
self. Zhe cook will come to the top and 
be enthroned very shortly, but even this 
distinction will not incapacitate her or 
him (the cook is quite as likely to be a 
man as a woman) for enjoying an oc- 
casional holiday. See to it that the 
camp cook has once in a while a day off. 

Try to share and equalize all the other 
work, and if any one persistently shirks, 
do not take that wretch again. 

Provide yourselves with strong, plain 
clothes; and I advise ladies to wear 
thin flannel wrappers to sleep in, and if 
the beds are on the ground woolen caps 
will prevent colds in the head. Ihave 
never known anyone to take cold in 
camp; but if you will sit or sleep on 
damp ground, let your beds or bedding 
get wet, or stay out on the water without 
extra wraps on chilly evenings, you 
probably will “catch cold” just as 
readily as you would at home if you 
did the same things there. 


A COMPARISON 


AND 


HE pages of OuTING 
already contain an ar- 
ticle, which I wrote for it 
immediately upon my re- 
turn from England in the 
fall of last year,and whilst 
my impressions were still 
fresh, on lawn-tennis in 
that country, in which I 

€ stated that it seemed to 
me the game there was in the main very 
much the same as with us; and this is 
true. One misses the strange features he 
half expects to encounter in a for- 
eign land, yet there are in England 
everywhere to be found many minor 





SOME SUGGESTIONS 
BY J. PARMLY PARET. 


IN LAWN - TENNIS. 


improvements and points of advantage 
by which we might profit. 

The very groundwork of it all is based 
on the larger proportion of sport-lovers 
among the English and the consequent 
greater popularity of lawn-tennis. 

Then again, perhaps as a consequence, 
the authorities in charge of the public 
tournaments appreciate the importance 
of the “gallery,” and make special ef- 
forts to accommodate spectators and 
keep them intelligently abreast of the 
games. Excellent score-cards are issued 
at all the meetings, and at the larger 
ones these are filled in fresh every day 
and printed with the winners’ names 














properly carried out. Each court is 
numbered and the programme arranged 
early, and generally posted up, so that 
spectators can see when and where the 
match they are most interested in will 
come off. Then there are excellent 
arrangements for seating the spectators. 

At the Edgbaston Cricket Club, just 
outside of Birmingham, I saw the best 
arrangements for the “gallery” which 
I have ever seen. Here the ground 
slopes somewhat, the courts being lev- 
eled from a gentle rise in the ground. 
The better pair are laid out next to this 
terraced bank, and little rows of shelves, 
like so many wide steps, sodded with 
turf, have been cut into the side of this 
terrace, and here long rows of camp- 
stools are placed for the comfort of the 
spectators, There are six or eight rows 
of these excellent “ galleries,” and all of 
the best matches are played on the 
courts nearest them. 

At Wimbledon, the championship 
court in the center is completely sur- 
rounded with stands, three sides of the 
square being covered, and the fourth 
being uncovered, seats. These stands 
seat several thousands of spectators, and 
are permanently fixed in place, making 
it very difficult to keep the turf in front 
of them in good condition, for the court- 
lines cannot be shifted more than a few 
feet to ease up on the wear over the 
base-lines, 

Another feature of British tourna- 
ments that is sadly missed on this side 
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is the referee and his little tent. A 
professional referee and handicapper is 
employed at most of the big meetings 
abroad; and even at the smaller tourna- 
ments where the handicapping is done 
by one of the tournament committee, 
and another acts as referee, there is al- 
ways the headquarters tent from which 
everything is directed. A player always 
finds some member of the committee 
there, and a ready answer to any ques- 
tion he may need to ask. He is told 
when to play, on which court, and he is 
given the balls; there umpires and 
scorer are assigned to his court, and he 
is introduced to them; in short, the 
referee’s tent is the rendezvous for 
playevs as well as committee men. 

Contrast that with some of our large 
American tournaments. Only two or 
three seasons ago, | remember, I was 
told that I must play a championship 
match on a certain court at a specified 
hour—it was not at Newport, for Dr. 
Dwight’s management there is invaria- 
bly competent and painstaking. When 
I reached that court someone else was 
playing there, and with some difficulty 
Isearched out the managing member 
of the tournament committee and act- 
ing referee, and told him that others 
were on the court assigned to me. 

“Well, you’ll have to take some other, 
then,” was the reply. 

Upon asking for balls and umpires I 
was informed that I must hunt up the 
groundsman to get the balls, and solicit 
umpires from among the spectators my- 
self.. And this for the double champion- 
ship of the United States! 

But perhaps the most important per- 
sonage in lawn-tennis in England is the 
official handicapper. 

A number of men have made a busi- 
ness of this work, but the present handi- 
capper, B. C. Evelegh, to whom is in- 
trusted a great majority of the important 
meetings, is not only popular with the 
players, but he has their entire confi- 
dence. Despite the difficulty of this task, 
I heard very few complaints while 
abroad of Evelegh’s work, and his ser- 
vices were in great demand. In fact, 
Evelegh is one of the indtspensable fea- 
tures of the tennis meetings in England. 
In his little tent facing the courts he is 
always the busiest man on the grounds. 
He has had so much experience of 
this kind of work that the routine is 
perfectly familiar to him, and the 
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matches go off like clockwork. The 
balls are there waiting for you; your 
opponent reports there, too ; the scorer 
and umpires are ready to go out on the 
court with you, and if it is a handicap, 
the score-card is marked off with the 
odds for him to work with. All that is 
needed is a vacant court, and then 
comes the order : 

“Now, Paret, I want you for your 
handicap singles. Court seven, please. 
Mr. Jones will score for you, and here 
are the balls.” 

An effort was made three seasons ago 
to build up this feature of the sport by 
holding national handicaps under acom- 
mittee appointed to foster the growth of 
these events. The mistake was made, 
however, of appointing a committee 
most of whose members did not see the 
players at the tournaments, and had to 
depend largely on inaccurate newspa- 
per reports of the games, and mere 
scores, for their information of relative 
skill. Instead of following up this start, 
half-hearted though it was, with some 
other energetic work, no committee at 
all was appointed the following season, 
and no national handicaps were heid or 
encouragement was offered to other 
clubs to give handicaps. 

Until more handicap events are given 
it would be folly to try an official handi- 
capper, perhaps; yet until some such 
move is tried, and we have an experi- 
enced man who follows the work of 
the players closely throughout the sea- 
son, we can hardly expect accurate 
handicapping, and without that, the in- 
terest in such events wanes rapidly. 

To show the perfection of arrange- 
ments and the despatch which comes 
from experienced professional officials, 
I mayinstance Leamington last summer. 
There was the usual three-day tourna- 
ment, with over two hundred entries in 
the eleven events, and it required one 
hundred and eighty-two matches to com- 
plete the schedule. Whilst there were 
only seven courts at his disposal, yet 
Evelegh ran off the whole events within 
the specified time, averaging over nine 
matches a day to each court. Compare 
this with some of our tournaments in 
which there are thirty-five or forty en- 
tries in the two events and five or six 
days in which to play the thirty-odd 
matches required. Itis frequently found 
difficult to complete the schedule, a 
single day of bad weather often throw- 


ing the finals over to the first of the fol- 
lowing week. 

This Leamington tournament, by the 
way, like some others abroad, is run by 
the town council of the little city. The 
public Jephson Gardens are used for the 
matches, and the matches attract a great 
deal of attention from the public. Major 
Downing, one of the town council, serves 
as chairman of the committee ; and with 
good weather the meeting is run at a 
considerable profit to the Park fund. 

Another of the conveniences for the 
players abroad are the ball-boys, who 
are always provided. It may be that 
the English variety of the genus small 
boy inherits a better idea of tennis than 
does his American cousin, but certain it 
is that he proves far more satisfactory 
than those which have been provided at 
the few American tournaments where 
they have appeared. In several towns 
abroad they borrow ascore of uniformed 
urchins from a neighboring orphan 
asylum, and tie numbers on their arms 
in order to identify them with the proper 
courts. 

I have already said in a previous arti- 
cle on English lawn-tennis, that our um- 
piring is better than that abroad, but it 
is a wonder that this is so, Every con- 
venience is offered on the other side to 
the volunteers who accept the responsi- 
bility of scoring and umpiring. High 
chairs with swinging rests on which to 
write the scores are always provided for 
the umpires; and in one or two places 





‘“MARRIED COUPLES PLAY REGULARLY.” 


MR. AND MRS. W. H. PICKERING, 
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Japanese parasols to keep the sun off 
their precious heads, are also furnished 
to the scorers. What a blessing that 
would prove in this land of bright sun- 
shine, and often sizzling heat! 

Among the players abroad, the mar- 
ried couples and older players, even vet- 
erans, who still retain their love for 
lawn-tennis and play it as regularly as 
they did in their younger and more act- 
ive days, go a long way toward leaven- 
ing the great mass of younger, though 
perhaps more skillful, players of the 
next generation. Take the Pickerings 
and the Hillyards for instance. Mr. 
and Mrs. Pickering follow the tennis 
circuit as devotedly as though they 
were in their twenties instead of their 
forties. Mrs. Pickering is 
among the best of the women 
players, but her husband is 
more frequently in the sec- 
ond-class handicaps than in 
the first, and rarely enters 
the scratch events, except 
with his wife in mixed 
doubles. And even there I 
know that most of his oppo- 
nents consider his wife more 
dangerous than he, and drive 
the balls at him in preference. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hillyard are 
both high up in the scale, 
however, and they seldom 
fail to carry home a goodly 
share of the prizes at the end- 
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brothers, have all become famous in 
lawn-tennis history. 

The English rules and laws are more 
comprehensive than ours, and those who 
control the destinies of the United 
States National Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion would do well to add to our code 
some of their regulations. One of the 
most useful sections of the English 
rules, and one that is sadly needed on 
this side of the Atlantic, is the code of 
“Regulations for the Management of 
Prize Meetings.” This’ is simply an 
addition to the rules of the game, which 
stipulates how all tournaments shall be 
managed; and each meeting held under 
the auspices of the English Lawn Ten- 
nis Association is required to conform to 
these regulations. It would 
be the simplest matter in the 
world, with these rules before 
them, forthe American legis- 
lators to frame a set of similar 
rules to govern our own tour- 
naments. 

That such a code is greatly 
needed here is only too appar- 
ent to those who follow the 
game closely. Within two or 
three years there have been 
arguments ad infinitum as to 
the proper method for draw- 
ing at championship tourna- 
ments; but when a decision 
was reached it was found that 
there was no rule to -be 


of each meeting that they amended that set forth how 
attend, Mrs. Hillyard was . they should be drawn, and 
the English champion for B. C. EVELEGH, . none was enacted, so that a 
several years, and is still onc 7! gare HANDI- tournament committee might 


of the very best players in 
the land, though she has a son almost 
old enough to “play himself. Her hus- 
band is one of the strongest of the play- 
ers just below first class, and one of the 
hardest hitters I have ever seen. Mrs. 
Hillyard was a famous player before 
she was married, zce Miss Bingley. 
Perhaps the personal feature that has 
done more than any other to raise the 
national skill at the game is the suc- 
cess of brothers who play it. Since 
the days of the Renshaws, the twins 
whose name has become so famous 
in lawn-tennis history, brothers, and 
particularly twin brothers, have been 
very prominent in the game. The Bad- 
deleys, the Allens, two other pairs of 
tw.n experts, the ‘Dohertys, the Rise- 
leys, the Chaytors, and a host of other 


still search in vain for some 
instruction on this matter. 

Still another abuse came up only two 
seasons ago, when all three of the play- 
ers from a certain college, by some 
curious coincidence, were drawn on the 
same side, materially favoring the home 
players. Draws should always be made 
in the presence of the players, and 
under prescribed rules, as in England. 

While the demands of American prize 
tournaments do not call for such an 
elaborate code as that in use abroad, 
some series of rules governing the man- 
agement of tournaments is sadly needed 
here. Personally Iam heartily in favor 
of acertain amount of “ seeding” in the 
draws of important tournaments, and it 
is unquestionably practiced extensively 
in this country, whether legally or not. 
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A FINAL FOR THE NORTHERN CHAMPIONSHIP. LOOKING TOWARD THE CLUB-HOUSE, 


Ever since the method of playing off 
for second prize was abandoned, and the 
loser in the final match given the trophy 
by default, it has been distinctly unfair 
to permit all of the best players entered 


in a meeting to be drawn on the same 
side, so that an inferior player must 
win second. The interests of the tour- 
nament managers must be somewhat 
considered, too, and some provision per- 
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mitted by which a good final can be 
secured, 

In important championship meetings, 
it seems to me doubly important to keep 
the strongest players apart until the 
last rounds, but since Dr. Dwight so 
vigorously opposed this two years ago, 
the Newport drawings have been made 
by chance only. In such a case as an 
intercollegiate tournament, it is obvi- 
ously unfair that all of the representa- 
tives of one college could be drawn on 
the same side, when the winning of 
second place might affect the champion- 
ship, and second is given to the runner- 
up. ‘ 
Another vital point that should be 
covered by such a code of regulations 
is the conditions governing challenge 
cups. Our present method is hopelessly 
weak. We have had a dozen or more 
trophies of this kind offered for players 
to compete for under terms that guaran- 
teed the permanent possession of each 
trophy to any player winning it three 
times, Each offer implied, if it did not 
absolutely state, that an opportunity 
would be given each season to win one 
of these three necessary “legs.” After 
some of these had been won once or 
twice, the trophies were suddenly with- 
drawn and no more tournaments were 
held for their possession. 

There is one other important point in 
our rules—really, in the laws of the 
game—which has been talked at on both 
sides of the ocean, yet needlessly. The 
proposed alteration of the law regard- 
ing the “let” ball, which was intro- 
duced abroad and defeated by a narrow 
margin, has also been opposed by some 
of the conservative element on this side 
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of the water. The only remaining ele- 
ment of luck in the game exists in the 
“let” balls, which count for nothing on 
the service, being replayed, while similar 
balls which touch the top of the net on 
all ordinary returns are good. This is 
an inconsistency for which there is abso- 
lutely no reason; and the only defense is 
that it would slightly increase the length 
of the game, and the difficulty of umpir- 
ing, by having to stop the play when a 
“let” ball occurred in the middle of 
the rest, and play the stroke over again. 

Since a served ball must drop in a 
small space one-quarter the size of the 
whole court, and the player is conse- 
quently in better position to reach it 
should its course be altered by touching 
the net, it is obviously a greater disad- 
vantage for a “let” ball to be counted 
good on the ordinary return when it 
may strike any part of the whole court. 
As to the additional length of the game 
and difficulty of umpiring, this is really 
a very small consideration. Some one 
has computed that in the average set 
between good players there are but four 
“lets” on returned balls,so that a rule re- 
quiring all balls touching the net to be 
played over again would add on the 
average only four strokes to the length 
of each set. Among poorer players, the 
proportion is much smaller, since they 
play the ball high over the net and there 
is less chance of its touching the band. 

This is a change that is very much 
needed, and one that has been advocated 
abroad by the great majority of the 
active players. In our own country 
most of the match players also favor it, 
but no determined effort has been made 
to secure the desired legislation. 
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THE LAST JUMP. 


HE engagement was 
broken. Dan Delaney 
closed the door behind him 
and went down the path 
between the syringa 
bushes at a swinging pace, 
with his head bent low and 
his hands thrust deep in 
his pockets. 

The summer was nearly 
over, the white petals of the syringa were 
whirling along the road, and the wind 
rustled mournfully in the bushes. Life 
itself was over for Dan, he told himself 
bitterly. They had been so happy all 
through the long summer until this 
grave, dark-eyed man had walked in 
between them and stolen her away from 
him. Evening after evening of late he 
had gone up to call on Miss Marsh 
in the twilight, and invariably found 
Struthers complacently seated there on 
the veranda in his own particular and 
favorite basket-chair. Dan was young, 
too young, of course, to be engaged at 
all—but that is another story—and he 
had the quick, fiery temper of inexperi- 
enced youth; so when his love and his in- 
digestion finally mastered him and he 
blurted out his hatred of Struthers and 
his doubts of the lady of his choice 
all in one and the same breath, she 
caimly broke the chains that bound 
them. 

Miss Marsh was a trifle older than 
Dan, and she seemed even more serious 
than her years warranted. She was a 
remarkably clever girl, well liked in 
town for her versatility and her ex- 
treme beauty, and she had reigned as a 
queen since her advent into the midst 
of this hunting, golf-playing little co- 
terie in the country. It created con- 
siderable comment when the news of 
her ergagement drifted down to the 
various summer resorts where her 
friends were scattered, and at New- 
port and Narragansett they read the 
items eagerly from letters and the news- 
papers, ending by asking with puzzled 
eyes : 

“ But who is Dan Delaney ?” 

He had taken her fancy at once with 
his clear, frank eyes and his honest 
worship. There had been something 
restful and wholesome to be found in 
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his society after her season in the 
whirl of fashionable life and the atmos- 
phere of men of the world—her world, 
and not the world of green fields and 
‘cross-country riding and fox hunting 
that Dan Delaney knew—and he was 
so openly flattered by the preference 
of this town beauty for his company 
that it had at first been an amusing 
diversion for Miss Marsh to see his 
color come and go, and his eyes grow 
wide and tender at her coming; but 
after a bit she missed him when he 
failed to put in an appearance at the 
Country Club on golf afternoons, or 
when she did not see him in her own 
house for three or four days at a time, 
and then she began to blush at his pret- 
ty boyish speeches, and the ready wit 
that had made her famous in town for- 
got to flash from her silenced lips. In 
the end she surrendered completely and 
Dan Delaney was the happiest fellow in 
the country—until Struthers had come 
and renewed the attentions to Miss 
Marsh that had coupled their names the 
previous season. 

“He is an old friend of mine, Dan, 
and he knows of my engagement to 
you,” Miss Marsh had replied, standing 
there in her stately way with her steady 
eyes on his, so hot and angry ; and when 
he had refused to be mollified, but con- 
tinued to seek to assuage his wounded 
spirit in bitter reproaches, she burst 
forth into a little passionate storm of 
fury, such as sometimes sweeps over 
tropical seas that outwardly resemble 
natures calm as hers except when 
shaken to their depths, and ended their 
compact at once. 

“We were not made for one another,” 
she concluded. “There can never be 
perfect love where there is not perfect 
understanding. You mistrust me. It is 
best that we should part.” 

And so Dan went down between the 
syringa bushes with his heart on fire 
and murderous thoughts in his inmost 
soul concerning the immediate future 
of Mr. Struthers. 

His sister Polly was waiting for him 
when he reached home. She saw at 
once that something was wrong and in- 
tercepted him as he was rushing up- 
stairs to the solitude of his own room. 
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* Dan!” 

“Well?” 

“ What is the matter?” 

“Nothing; don’t bother me, Poll; 
there’s a good girl.” 

“But I want to speak to you, Dan,” 
following after him up the winding 
flight. He hastened his steps and 
reached his room. 

“Another time, not now,” he answered, 
and left her standing there, staring at 
his closed door. It was an unheard-of 
proceeding. What secrets could he 
have apart from her? After a minute 
she overcame her suspicions and went 
quietly in, to see him sitting by his 
writing table with his head thrown for- 
ward on his folded arms. 

They were great chums, Polly and 
Dan Delaney, living alone among the 
trees in the big red brick gabled house 
that was Dan's inheritance. There was 
a wonderful likeness between the brother 
and sister; it would have been almost 
impossible to distinguish them had they 
been of the same sex. Both were fair 
and blue-eyed, with short upper lips 
and straight, well-bred noses, and a 
fresh, healthy coloring, from their con- 
stant exposure to sun and air. Polly 
did not care for the companionship of 
other girls. She had fished and sailed 
boats and climbed trees with her brother 
since their school-room days, and now 
she rode and hunted and shot with a 
surer aim than he. Being in the school- 
room had been a mere figure of speech, 
by the way, for Polly’s school-room had 
been the orchard and paddock as long as 
any one could remember. Her accom- 
plishments were of an open-air variety 
and her schooling chiefly horse-lore, in 
which she might have taken her degree 
cum laude. 

Dan had remonstrated now and then. 
He tried to be both father and mother 
to his orphaned sister, when he thought 
about it. Sometimes it occurred to him 
that it was not quite the way to fit a 
young woman for the sphere his sister 
would some day be called upon to fill. 
She might marry, he meditated, and 
what sort of a household could she be 
expected to control ? 

But when he came to look at her he 
could not find much amiss, to tell the 
truth, in the sun-burned maiden, with 
her strong, supple figure and her ring- 
ing laugh. He was secretly rather 
proud of her skill with gun and rod, 
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and he thrilled with pleasure when his 
sporting friends praised her wonderful 
hands for a horse and respectfully asked 
her opinion on their own investments 
in thoroughbreds. 

It was acareless little remark dropped 
by his inamorata that had first opened 
Dan’s eyes to any difference be- 
tween his sister and other girls. Miss 
Marsh had seen her breaking in a year- 
ling as she walked alone past Meadow 
Farm one morning, and she had stood 
looking on at the spirited performance 
from under her smart scarlet parasol, 
noting her scant tweed skirt and the 
gold-colored hair tumbling about her 
heated face. Afterwards, she gave 
Dan a description of it in quite an 
amusing way. He had not considered 
Polly in the light of a hoyden before, 
and when he suggested it to her in his 
blunt, brotherly, friendly fashion, she 
had immediately laid the calumny, with 
truly feminine instinct, at Miss Marsh’s 
door, and burst into a flood of angry 
tears which effectually closed at the very 
beginning any avenue of friendship be- 
tween them. 

The announcement of Dan’s engage- 
ment to Miss Marsh had therefore 
been a great shock to Polly Delaney, 
but she bore the blow philosophically, 
and even went so far as to call upon her 
one afternoon when she knew she would 
be at the Country Club playing golf. It 
pleased her to see how happy Dan was, 
and although she made no effort to 
overcome her personal dislike or to cul- 
tivate any sisterly relations toward his 
fiancée, nevertheless she could not help 
aquiet feeling of elation that he had 
won the prettiest and cleverest young 
woman in the county. 

Polly now stood quite still for a mo- 
ment, staring at the unusual sight of 
Dan, with his face hidden on his arms; 
then she closed the door and went quiet- 
ly over to him. 

“ Have you lost a horse—oranything?” 

“Worse than that,” in a muffled voice. 

“Miss Marsh has thrown you down.” 

He raised his hot, tired eyes and 
looked at her. 

“Tt is all over,” he said, dismally; and 
then—perhaps it was something in 
Polly’s sympathetic young face that 
made him pull her down on the sofa and 
pour into her ears the whole story. 

As I have said, Polly knew very little 
about girls, and so she did not feel com- 
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petent to tell Dan what she thought 
Miss Marsh would do under the circum- 
stances; and, never having had a lover 
of her own, she could not very well say 
what she would do were she placed in 
a similar position. 

For his part, Dan vowed that he would 
never speak to her again, or to any other 
woman, as long as he lived. 

Those were dreadful days for Polly. 
She hardly knewher sunny-faced, laugh- 
ter-loving brother in this solemn youth, 
who came down to breakfast, with a 
“Good morning,” in his boots and kept 
his eyes gloomily fixed on his plate; 
who never asked her to go hunting or 
fishing with him now, but roamed off 
alone into the woods with his gun over 
his shoulder and his dog at his heels, 
or else hunted the legs almost off his 
mount with his hard riding. 

Sometimes, towards evening, she 
would stand at the window in the tower 
upstairs that commanded a view over 
the tree-tops of all the country for miles 
around, and watch to see him brought 
home lifeless from a fall in the hunting 
field, or with a stray gun-shot in his 
temple. 

But nothing of this kind occurred. 
Once in a while they met Miss Marsh on 
their way to church on Sundays, or at 
the houses in the neighborhood. Every- 
one knew of the broken engagement 
and no one sought to bring them to- 
gether. 

They were terribly lonely days for 
Polly. She had never had a woman 
friend, the kind of a friend to whom a 
young girl pours out her woes when her 
heart is overflowing. Dan had always 
been her comrade and her playfellow, 
and then she had never had any woes. 

She turned instinctively now, for con- 
solation and companionship, to young 
Ralston, their neighbor's son, the sharer 
of their childish joys as long as she 
could remember, ever since the day, 
in fact, when old Mr. Ralston had moved 
into Twin Oaks and the lonely lad, 
roaming about the unfamiliar neighbor- 
hood, had come upon Delaney’s barn, 
where he found the children playing in 
the hay, and, after a few moments of 
awkward shyness, had been given a 
gracious welcome by the brother and 
sister into their paradise and taken into 
their heart of hearts forever. 

The first break in their young lives 
had been when Dick was sent away to 
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college. Polly had cried bitterly and 
tempestuously, with her blue eyes hidden 
on his shoulder, while Dan wrung his 
hand in speechless grief; and Dick had 
said, “Good-bye, Polly dear; cheer up, 
there’s a good chap,” with a lump in his 
throat that seemed to increase to the 
size of a cannon-ball as the trap that 
bore him away swung out of sight down 
the road towards the station and the be- 
loved forms of his two playfellows grew 
misty in the distance. 

There was a subtle change in his man- 
ner when he came back for his summer 
vacation. He never kissed Polly now in 
the old off-hand boyish fashion, as if it 
were a girl’s trick that he would be as 
pleased as nct to get speedily through 
with. He barely shook her hand when 
they met again. A deep, fine red spread 
to his fair hair, and Polly blushed for 
some unknown reason and wished she 
had not flung herself out the door and 
down the garden path at the sound of 
the wheels turning in at the Ralstons’ 
gate. ° 

He was quieter, too, as they rode, side 
by side, in the summer mornings under 
the leafy trees; and his fearless eyes met 
hers less frequently than in the old days 
when they had ridden upon the same 
great horse around the farm, or slapped 
each other’s faces for some childish fault 
and made it up again before they parted 
with tears of repentance. 

After a bit, however, they fell back 
into something of the frank camaraderies 
of the old days, and Dick voted her just 
the same jolly good fellow she had al- 
ways been, even if she had put on grown- 
up airs, not realizing the change that 
had come to himself also. 

But in all his troubles Dan’s passion 
for his horses never flagged. He came 
in to lunch one day with a gleam of 
satisfaction in his eyes and a sudden re- 
turn of his appetite for a good meal. 

“Polly, that Struthers is entered for 
the club steeplechases!” he announced, 
taking his seat. It was the first time 
the hated name had been mentioned at 
Meadow Farm. 

“In the same event with you, Dan?” 
asked his sister eagerly. 

“Yes, in the race for all ages. I don’t 
know what sort of an animal he is going 
to ride—Miss Dixie itsname is—but if 
she doesn’t take the dust from Lady 
Clara’s heels my name isn’t ‘i 

“You will win, but in all probability 
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you will kill yourself,” Polly said 
solemnly. “I had hoped you had given 
up the steeplechase, Dan.” 

“Given itup! Well, I think not. I 
didn’t care very much about it, but 
now—why, I shall begin to train down 
this very day for it—no, no paté, please, 
nothing but plain food now, and not a 
cigarette. I have got to get into condi- 
tion.” 

“You certainly are in earnest; there 
is no doubt about that,” said little Miss 
Delaney, sadly. 

They went out to the stables after 
lunch to look at Lady Clara. She was 
a somewhat recent purchase of Dan’s, 
and he was very proud of her and had 
been delighted at first at the idea of 
entering her in the steeplechases for 
gentleman riders in the club races, until 
this affair with Miss Marsh had put 
everything else out of his head. Since 
then he had lost interest, and_ almost 
decided to cancel his entry, when he 
suddenly discovered that Struthers was 
going to ride. To vanquish Struthers, 
then, came from that moment to be the 
absorbing motive of his life. To start 
even with him in a flying field, before 
the old stand under the trees, where 
“she” would be sitting, with her pretty, 
high-bred, politely interested air, and to 
leave him pegging along in clouds of 
dust far behind in the stretch, while he 
cantered easily over the last jump a 
winner—that was his hope now. 

Lady Clara rather belied her name in 
that she was a long-bodied, powerful- 
looking animal, with restless eyes and a 
fiery temper. 

Delaney had not quite mastered her 
yet, but she was daily becoming more 
gracious and friendly towards him, al- 
though the stable-boys could scarcely 
hold her. 

“She is a vicious brute,” cried Polly, 
dropping her foreleg and springing 
back from the strong, gleaming teeth. 
“If she were mine, I should ride her 
until I had broken that temper!” 

“You!” said Delaney, smiling. 
“Why, she would throw you over her 
head into the next county.” 

“You need not be sure about that,” 
she answered saucily as she turned 
away. 

“And don’t you try it on, either,” 
called out her brother, but she had dis- 
appeared into the house singing. 

Dan spent most of his days with “Lady 
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Clara" now. She was in splendid condi- 
tion, and her jumping qualities exceed- 
ed even his expectations. He heard con- 
siderable talk at the club and at the golf 
links about Mr. Struthers’ fine jumper, 
“ Miss Dixie,” and her chances of win- 
ning the steeplechase event, but he said 
little about his own hopes and fears. 
Everyone knew, however, that Dan De- 
laney was the best rider in that part of 
the country, and although his mount was 
comparatively new and untried, the bet- 
ting ran high in his favor as the time 
drew near for the race. 

Struthers had borne the rejection of 
his suit by Miss Marsh during the pre- 
vious spring with the fortitude becom- 
ing a philosophical man of the world. 
He had experienced the tender passion 
at various intervals in his somewhat ad- 
venturous career; and if the sentiment 
he cherished in his heart for her had not — 
burned with the fierce flame of a first 
love, or even the worshiping devotion 
of a second, he had certainly given her 
all there was to give of the affections of 
a man with whom Cupid had played 
many tricks. He told himself that he 
loved her very dearly, and undoubtedly 
he would have made her happy had 
he struck a responsive chord on her 
maiden heart-strings, but such was not 
the case, and so she gave him her an- 
swer as gently as she could. 

By the summer, Mr. Struthers had so 
far recovered his spirits and his confi- 
dence in his recuperative powers that 
when he received the invitation to stay 
with the Marshes he did not hesitate long 
in accepting it. He knew of Amy’s en- 
gagement to Dan Delaney, and that, if 
nothing else, would serve to obliterate 
all traces of feeling, excepting of a friend 
and a well-wisher, from his heart for- 
ever. Indeed, he was so much older than 
she was that he began to think of her in 
quite a paternal light. He was prepared 
to know and to like her fiancé, and he 
had gone up to Westchester without a 
qualm, even when he held her hand on 
the veranda and she had introduced him 
to her young lover with a look in her 
eyes that had never been there for him. 

Sitting under the vines in the twilight 
evenings, Struthers often watched them 
together as he smoked his after-dinner 
cigar, and speculated on their chances 
of happiness in the future they had 
planned for themselves. He liked Dan. 
He liked his steady, honest eyes and his 
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frank speech, and, more than all, his 
chivalric devotion to the girl he loved. 
He was quietly amused sometimes, in 
the shadow of the rose-creeper, at the 
spontaneous outbursts of boyish jeal- 


ousy that Amy could arouse at the 
slightest provocation. He wondered, 


looking down at the impetuous fair- 
haired boy, leaning his head lightly 
against her shoulder as they sat on the 
top step, if he would always command 
allegiance from this girl, with the calm 
profile and clear brow, and firm, swect 
mouth. 

Struthers - never knew what the 
trouble was all about. Mrs. Marsh had 
come in to dinner one night, and gen- 
tly announced that the engagement 
was broken. She was extremely disap- 
pointed, because her daughter had been 
so happy. And then Amy came, very 
white and silent, and took her seat, try- 
ing to be strong and self-contained, as it 
had always been her nature to be, but 
eating nothing, and disappearing up- 
stairs as soon as the meal was over. It 
was a very sorrowing little family. 
Struthers felt that his visit must be 
brought to an end; there was no place 
for him here now. In consideration of 
his own episode with Miss Marsh he 
could hardly constitute for himself the 
role of consoler. 

But Mrs. Marsh would not hear of his 
leaving. She knewthat he had entered 
his mount for the steeplechases, and her 
hospitable soul was in arms at the idea 
of his seeking quarters elsewhere. So 
he hesitatingly consented to remain un- 
til after the races, but he endeavored 
not to intrude upon the girl's silent 
grief, and he had ample excuse for ab- 
senting himself from the home circle 
just now, on account of the need of his 
presence at the stable, where Miss 
Dixie demanded his attention. 

Miss Dixie was a coal-black, mettle- 
some animal, with soft, languishing eyes 
and a pair of heels that had distanced 
many a “good thing” in her short day. 
Struthers was well pleased with the per- 
formances at her trials. He sought to 
interest Miss Marsh in the coming 
races, but she showed no inclination to 
discuss them, although up in her room 
she had clippings of all the scant items 
from the newspapers about the prog- 
ress of “ Lady Clara.” 

But it was not so with Polly Delaney. 
There was little else thought of or 
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talked about at Meadow Farm than 
Dan's chances of success with his 


new jumper. She arose early and went 
out with him fine mornings to the course 
to see the bursts of speed of Lady 
Clara. Dan was proudly triumphant 
and absolutely smiling after each of 
these rehearsals. 

But two days before the race a sad 
thing happened. Delaney, on Lady 
Clara, was putting her through her final 
paces when she suddenly took it into her 
head to bolt, and after throwing her 
rider clear over a fence intoa ditch, had 
galloped several miles across country 
before she was recovered and brought 
back to the stables none the worse for 
wear. 

Poor Dan, who had left his home so 
full of hope and courage that morning, 
was carried back half an hour later with 
a sadly wrenched ankle and his arm 
broken in two places. 

Fifteen years ago Polly had seen her 
father brought home dead through these 
same doors in just that limp, lifeless 
way, with just that white, dreadful look 
on his face. It all came back to her now, 
as she stood there in the hall at the foot 
of the stairs and stared, horror-stricken, 
at her brother’s quiet face; but she 
neither fainted nor uttered any sound. 
She was a capital little nurse ; she held 
the anesthetic while the doctor set the 
arm, and she listened attentively to all 
his instructions about bandaging the 
swollen ankle, and all the time her tem- 
ples were throbbing with the thought of 
“Lady Clara” and their blasted hopes. 

The next morning Dan called Polly 
into the library, where he lay on the 
sofa, very pale and still. He was suffer- 
ing no pain now, and his injuries meant 
only a long period of rest and inaction. 
No one but the active lad himself appre- 
ciated what an infliction this meant for 
him, “ to be cooped up in the house for 
weeks on the sofa, like an old woman.” 
He hid his face in the cushions and wept 
in his bitterness of soul when he remem- 
bered the race that he and Lady Clara 
were going to win on the next day. Life 
indeed seemed very gray to Dan on 
that morning in late summer, as he lay 
there by the open window and gazed 
out at the world with disconsolate eyes. 

“Polly,” he said, when she came to 
him, “you will have to send word to 
scratch out my entry for to-morrow. I 
shall not be able to ride.” 
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She stood looking at him 
fully. 

“Isn't there anyone clse who can ride 
her, Dan?” 

“ No, not at this late date, and I would 
rather scratch her than have some one 
else make a dead failure with her. Sit 
down now, likea good girl, and write what 
I say; perhaps you will leave it at the club 
yourself.” When she hadgone Dan leaned 
back among his cushions and went to 
sleep, and dreamed of Struthers winning 
the steeplechase in a walk. 

Polly went slowly upstairs to her room 
with tears in her eyes. She felt very 
keenly for Dan; she knew what a terri- 
ble disappointment he was trying to 
silently endure. 

Only that morning she had brought the 
box containing his riding things from 
his room into her own, to look them 
over and see that they were in order 
for the morrow. She held up the pretty 
red and white silk jacket with a regretful 
sigh, and folded it carefully up again; and 
then, half unthinkingly, she drew the 
visored jockey cap down over her eyes 
and stepped before the mirror. There- 
flection amused her and she laughed 
aloud, pushing her tawny gold hair out 
of sight beneath it and dancing to and fro, 
smiling saucily. Then she returned to 
the box and took out the remaining 
contents, one after another—the trim 
riding breeches, the high shining boots, 
the spurs, and the whip. 

Twenty minutes later, old Anne, the 
nurse of their childhood’s days, coming 
heavily up the stairs, opened the door 
and stood transfixed on the threshold at 
the spectacle of a smart little American 
jockey snapping his whip and pirouet- 
ting gayly before the mirror. 

“Oh! Master Dan! but you'll be 
breaking hearts the day. By the powers, 
Miss Polly,” she gasped, “if my poor 
boy was not lying suffering below I 
would have thought it was himself ; it’s 
wonderful!” 

She went on her way upstairs chuck- 
ling audibly at this new prank of her 
young mistress, leaving Polly standing 
there. rooted to the spot, staring, fasci- 
nated, into the mirror with all the smiles 
and the colors gone from her face. For 
such a wild idea had crept into her 
Quixotic little brain. 

“Could I do it?” she murmured, 
breathlessly. “Would I dare even if I 
could? No one would know; we are 


sorrow- 
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absolutely alike ; they could never find 
out!” 

She tried to laugh the idea away, but 
every time she looked back at the radi- 
ant reflection of red and white stripes 
the temptation grew stronger, until the 
idea became a determined resolution. 

Dan’s message did not reach the 
stewards of the race-meeting that day. 
In fact, none of the messages referring 
to Lady Clara, and intrusted to -his sis- 
ter, reached their destination at all. 

Polly spent the entire day about the 
farm with the filly. She kept carefully 
away from Dan’s windows, and the 
stable-men who had known her from 
her babyhood had nothing to say at 
anything she chose to do, for her word, 
as well as Dan’s command, was law 
among them as everywhere else about 
the place, and her knowledge of horse- 
flesh unquestioned. 

But Dick Ralston, coming quietly and 
unexpectedly in at the stable gate, sur- 
prised Polly in the act of leading Lady 
Clara back to her stall. He stopped quite 
still for a moment, staring in astonish- 
ment at the control the girl exercised 
over the spirited animal, and wondering 
at the perfect understanding that seemed 
toexist between them; henotedher heat- 
ed countenance and tumbled hair, and 
speculated vaguely on this new prank 
of his young neighbor. She turned and 
saw him standing there, with both 
hands resting on the top bar of the 
gate, and gave a little gasp of dismay. 
“How did you get in? I thought the 
lower gate was locked,” she asked, not 
very hospitably. 

“Tt was, but I vaulted it—not a very 
difficult feat, when one hasn't yet ar- 
rived at the sere and yellow. However, 
if I am not wanted .* 

“Oh, no, you need not go, now that 
you are here,” said Polly, observing that 
he had no intention of departing. 
“Don’t say anything to Dan about my 
riding this beast—that’s all.” 

Ralston followed her into the stables 
while she fastened the jumper in her 
box. 

“What mad freak is this, Polly?” he 
demanded. 

“Because I should take a fancy to 
break Lady Clara’s spirit to my will,” 
she retorted, 

“You will break your own neck, rid- 
ing a brute like that.” 

She looked up and caught the gleam 
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of unwilling admiration 1n his eyes that 
accompanied his fierce speech, and the 
rebellious answer remained upon her 
lips unsaid. Instead, she kicked over 
some loose straw on the ground with 
her boot, and hesitated, turning over in 
her mind whether she would tell him 
the whole magnificent plan she had 
formed or not. After all, he was her 
best friend, next to her brother, and, 
anyway, she very much doubted whether 
she could accomplish the undertaking 
quite unaided, and who could serve her 
better than Dick? 

“Will you promise to keep a secret?” 
she asked suddenly, laying both her 
strong brown hands on his and meeting 
his eyes squarely. And Ralston prom- 
ised, overcome by a sudden curiosity as 
to the nature of the secret that could 
make his little friend so tremendously 
mysterious; so they sat down among the 
hay, and Polly unfolded her scheme. 

When she had finished, Dick Ralston 
lay back and roared with laughter. 
Peal after peal echoed through the old 
barn, while Miss Delaney glared wrath- 
fully at his shaking figure. 

“ Dick !” 

“Ttis the funniest thing I ever heard,” 
he cried. Finally, bringing himself to 
his feet, he regarded her with mirthful 
eyes. 

“You were never serious ?”’ 

“Certainly I was,” wrathfully. “Do 
you mean you think I could not do 
it?” 

“Why, of course, you couldn’t. What 
a notion, Polly! You would betwigged 
the first thing and the whole country 
would ring with the story, and—think 
of Dan!” 

“1 am thinking of him, Dick. Lady 
Clara has got to beat Miss Dixie, and 
somebody must ride Lady Clara !”’ 

Ralston swung around on his heel 
and faced heragain. There was an 
air of excitement about him that the 
subject inspired. 

“Why shouldn’t I do it ?” 

“You!” The girl clasped both her 
hands tightly together and gazed at him 
with her impetuous young soul in her 
eyes. “ Would you really?” 

“We are thesame height and weight.” 

“And you'll do it for Dan’s sake?” 

She looked very pretty standing there 
in the bright sunshine that fell through 
the big barn-door, with her loosened 
hair escaping in a curl here and there 
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over her shoulders, and a bit of red ge- 
ranium in her belt. 

He took the two brown hands in his, 
and looked down into her flushed, ex- 
pectant face. 

“J’ll do it for yours,” he whispered. 

There was a great crowd at the club 
and about the grounds, for the day was 
a perfect one for the sport of kings, and 
it had been taken advantage of from 
far and near. The picturesque old spot 
was a kaleidoscope of beautifully gowned 
women with waving plumes and flut- 
tering ribbons. Down near the course 
the band was playing an air from anew 
opera that had caught the popular fan- 
cy; and beyond and above it all, across 
the wooded hills and from the low-lying 
valleys came the clear notes of the 
horns from the heavily-laden coaches 
on their way. Every one was on hand 
for the first race, and when the bell 
rang andthe music ceased there was 
not a seat to be found, or much space 
between the rows of immaculate straw 
hats about the track. 

The steeplechase was the principal 
attraction that had drawn the fair sex in 
large numbers, for several very popular 
members of the beau-monde whom they 
counted among their friends were to 
ride; and many private bets penciled by 
daintily gloved fingers were flying about, 
the choices showing as keen a judgment 
of equine superiority as the masculine 
contingent could boast of. 

When they came out of the paddock, 
leading their horses on to the course the 
women applauded with one accord, and 
several pairs of eyes under jockey caps, 
were lifted in mute recognition toward 
various points on the shady stand. But 
not so with the slight figure in the colors 
of Meadow Farm; grave of face, with 
his cap entirely covering his brow and 
a gay silk handkerchief loosely knotted 
around his throat he led out Lady Clara, 
and Miss Marsh, up in the grand stand, 
told herself she would not have believed 
that the form she knew so well could 
have trained down like that in so short 
a time. She paled a little as he was 
given a leg up and cantered in among 
the others, cleverly reducing his mount 
to order at the post. 

It wasa goodly company, both of horses 
andriders,and manya heart beat faster as 
the flag fell and they were off. It was a 
slow pace at first, led by a big raw-boned 
horse who took the hedges as if he 
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scarcely saw them ; but he was too good 
to last, and by the second time around 
he had fallen back, and another had 
passed him and taken his place. The pace 
grew faster; the favorite had slipped but 
he struggled to his feet again, and was 
galloping gamely in the rear. Lady 
Claraand Miss Dixie were covering their 
fences together; then the big black 
forged suddenly ahead, and gained the 
pace-maker. One could see through the 
glass that Struthers had settled down 
to his work with a will. Lady Clara’s 
rider saw it too; he drew in the rein and 
touched his spurs to her smooth flanks. 
There was no need of the whip; she was 
passing the bunch and easily catching 
the leaders. Only Miss Dixie was ahead 
now; could she reach her? Down 
came the whip and over the hurdle 
went Lady Clara, her heels just graz- 
ing the top rail, for she was tired; and 
her rider knew it, but he urged her on 
with whip and spurand breathless words 
whispered between the set, pale lips. 

“One more, the water jump. You ust 
do that, Lady Clara! For Dan’s sake— 
and Polly’s. Now!” The strong young 
knees pressed the horse’s sides, the 
strong young hands tightened the reins 
and lifted her by main force. At it 
the animal sprang desperately in the 
air, her eyeballs gleaming, her nostrils 
dilated with excitement, floundered fran- 
tically for a second and then plunged 
forward, breaking both knees across the 
rail, throwing her rider and rolling over 
and over. The crowd rose in the stand 
and mingled their cries of dismay with 
shouts for the victorious Miss Dixie, 
who was limping in, with the rest of the 
field dragging far behind her. 

Miss Marsh sprang up with a stifled 
shriek and a face from which every 
trace of her brilliant color had fled, and 
hurried out of the box and down the 
stairs without any explanation to the 
people with whom she had been seated. 
Mr. Delaney had been carried home, the 
stable boys told her at the paddock, 
where confusion reigned, and everyone 
was talking at once about the unexpected 
victory. He had refused to wait for a 
physician, and they did not know 
whether he had been badly hurt or not. 

Miss Marsh waited to hear no more, 
and springing into the trap standing 
outside, took the reins from the groom 
and whipped her little cob into sucha 
run as he had never before experienced 
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under her hands, not slacking speed 
until the broad acres of Meadow Farm 
stretched out to view. It seemed very 
quiet under the great waving trees. She 
shivered alittle at the sultry silence that 
pervaded as she went up the path and 
rang the belli. It seemed to Amy in her 
fear and impatience as if the door would 
never open. She did not stop to ask for 
anyone. The servant held aside the 
portiéres of the library to the left of the 
big cool hall, and she found herself in 
the middle of the room before she saw 
Dan lying on a couch by the window. 

“Dan !” she cried. ‘ You are hurt!” 
She was en her knees beside him ina 
moment, with all her heart in her pretty 
frightened eyes. “I saw it all, I was 
there, I eS 

He raised himself on his elbow and 
looked at her, too surprised to speak. 
This could not be Amy, this trembling 
girl kneeling there with flushed cheeks 
and dishevelled hair. “I sprained my 
ankle, you know, so I could not ride to- 
day,” he said quietly, but there was an 
under-current of excitement, of per- 
plexity in his voice that he had caught 
from her. 

“Oh, but I saw you—why, I saw Lady 
Clara and—” 

“You're not a little mad, Amy? The 
heat hasn’t been too much for you to- 
day ?” said Dan, laying his hand lightly 
on her shoulder with a happy laugh, for 
in that moment he knew, no matter 
what had brought her, that the cloud 
had passed between them. 

“T think I am,” she said, pressing her 
fingers against her throbbing forehead. 

“ Lady Clara has not been out of the 
stable; it is some poor devil that isn’t as 
happy as I am,” whispered Delaney 
with his arm about her. And just then, 
as he was telling her how he met with 
the accident that laid him low, the door 
opened on the tableau and a little for- 
lorn, white-faced lad in a torn silk blouse 
with a jockey cap pulled over his eyes 
stumbled into the room and almost fell 
into Amy’s arms as she rushed forward 
crying: 

“Here's the boy now. Why! bless 
his heart, it’s—Dick Ralston !” 

“T broke the filly’s knees, Dan. I’m 
awfully sorry, old chap,” muttered Rals- 
ton dazedly. ‘We nearly won, but I 
couldn’t lift her over—the—last i 

And then the plucky young jockey 
quietly fainted away. 
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UP TO THE HAILLS IN INDIA. 


(Concluded from May.) 


BY PAUL EVE STEVENSON. 


HE ponies on which we attempted 
our first ascent of Mount Senchal 
were shaggy little animals, very 
unwilling to go out of a walk (and 

therefore very comfortable to ride on), 
but sure-footed to a wonderful degree, 
We would have given almost anything 
had the weather been clear; but, un- 
daunted we pegged along, urging the 
ponies to a trot whenever a level space 
afforded an opportunity, now crawling 
along a road or rather ledge where 
a stumble would have been fatal, for 
though we couldn’t see the bottoms of 
the gorges for the fog, we knew them 
to be there, hundreds if not thousands of 
feet below us. In some cases the nar- 
rowest parts of these ledges are pro- 
tected by a flimsy wooden fence (rail 
would be more accurate), which, in the 
event of any one’s leaning strongly 
against it, would certainly disintegrate. 

Finally, after two hours of climbing, 
we reached the top of Mt. Senchal, only 
to find every peak shut out of sight ; and 
the only thing to do was to attack the 
lunch basket, which we did with such 
success that in a very few minutes it was 
empty, leaving us feeling much restored 
both in mind and body. Besides, it was 
quite romantic, this lunching on a peak 


of the Himalayas, surrounded by the 
giant mountains, for, although we could 
not see, yet we seemed to feel their 
presence near us; but it was very 
aggravating to think what a gorgeous 
spectacle lay concealed behind that roll- 
ing curtain of mist. 

For an hour after luncheon we waited 
for the clouds to lift ; but at two o’clock, 
the weather showing no sign of im- 
provement, we whistled for the Bhuteas 
(they couldn’t speak a word of Eng- 
lish), to bring up our ponies, and, mount- 
ing, we rode slowly back, much cha- 
grined at our failure and the childish 
ignorance we displayed by starting at 
least six hours too late. As luck would 
have it, the clouds disappeared some- 
what on the journey back, and we could 
see something of the surrounding coun- 
try, but not the Snowies. 

Looking down into the valleys, the 
tea gardens, as the plantations are 
called, seemed to cover that part of the 
landscape, which is dotted at intervals 
with the most picturesque, cozy-looking 
bungalows imaginable, the homes of 
the tea planters. 

Then the wildness of the country is 
enchanting, huge boulders jutting out 
over the road, above you, flanked by a 
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dozen rugged firs or spruces, growing 
apparently out of a crevice in the rock, 
while across a deep valley is a mountain 
clothed to its summit with a magnifi- 
cent forest untouched as yet by man. 
Then suddenly you come upon a quaint 
wooden bridge spanning a rocky abyss, 
along whose bottom rushes a mountain 
stream, hurrying on to join the Teesta 
or the Rungeeb, boiling along in the 
valley five thousand feet below. And 
what grand endurance have the mount- 
aineers. Even when we, after much 
hard labor, urged the ponies to a canter, 
they loped after us without so much as 
breathing hard, in spite of the altitude. 
It was nothing at all to them, but seemed 
a great deal to us. 

We reached the Woodlands at four 
o’clock, not in the least wearied, and at 
five we again started out to see the 
native part of Darjeeling, about three 
hundred feet below, my wife in a rick- 
shaw, I onapony. Rickshaws, it might 
be well to observe, are the only vehicles 
allowed in Darjeeling, as so many acci- 
dents occurred when pony carts, etc., 
were numerous in the station, that they 
have been entirely prohibited ; and now 
you must walk, or ride in a rickshaw or 
on a pony. We wandered about till 
dark, looking at the strange shops and 
bazaars and the still stranger natives. 
Such robust men and women I never 
saw ; the latter in particular are aston- 
ishingly strong and hardy, and I believe 
are the superiors in point of endurance 
to our own North American Indian 
squaws. 

To-morrow we shall again atterapt to 
see Everest, starting at six or there- 
abouts, as my wife doesn’t fancy the 
idea of beginning the journey in the 
dark. 

At five-thirty in the morning, Novem- 
ber 17th, we were called, and after 
chota-hazri, or early breakfast, we left 
the hotel. It was very cold going up 
the mountain and the journey was 
quite an undertaking for my wife. The 
morning being clear, as far as this alti- 
tude was concerned, we had a most de- 
lightful ride to Mt. Senchal. First of 
all there was present that keen enjoy- 
ment and appreciation of nature that is 
experienced only in the early morning 
during sunrise and lasting but a little 
while afterward. Nature at that. hour 
is at the zenith of her loveliness, and 
even familiar scenes and landscapes 
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assume a new and unsuspected beauty. 
How much more enchanting then is it 
to wander through these mountains be- 
fore the sun has touched the dew on 
even the eastern slopes, and view the 
beautiful changes of color, from the 
deep sombre hue of the valleys to the 
exquisite pinks and violets of the upper 
atmosphere. 

As we passed Jalapahar barracks the 
clouds on Kinchinjunga lifted and dis- 
closed a small portion of the snowy 
range, raising our hopes of obtaining a 
glimpse of Everest. Ghoom Village is 
the next place of interest to be passed, 
and for ashort distance you ride through 
the same scenes on horseback that you 
saw from the Darjeeling railway train 
a day or two before. In a few mo- 
ments the road ascends in a very sharp 
rise and enters a forest of laurel, birch 
and chestnut, from which you do not 
emerge till almost at the end of the ride. 
Unless the haze below is too dense, a 
splendid view from this part of the road 
can be had of the plains 8,000 feet below, 
level as a tennis court and bathed in a 
deep orange light. When we reached 
the top of Mt. Senchal, Everest was 
most aggravatingly shut off from our 
view by a mass of vapor that hung just 
where we knew the peak ought to be. 
But we had a splendid view of the 
snows to the eastward which amply re- 
warded us for our exertions, Kinchin- 
junga looking prouder than ever ; and 
it was an altogether glorious sight. 

After gazing at it for a long while I 
wandered off the better to view a cer- 
tain peak, when I heard my wife call to 
me that she could see Everest, and to 
run as quickly as possible to where she 
was. But I had climbed a small emi- 
nence and by the time that I reached the 
spot where she stood, the famous mount- 
ain was no longer to be seen. 

We returned to the hotel in time for 
an excellent ten-o’clock breakfast, with 
ferocious appetites after four hours in 
the keen, rarefied atmosphere. Laterin 
the day we met some charming English 
people; and Faulkner, a young fellow 
living in the Straits Settlements, who is 
very keen on seeing Everest, says he 
will accompany me to-morrow if I care 
to try it again. 

Alas! When we were called next 
morning at four, everything, even at 
this altitude, was veiled in a dense 
cloud, and as it would have been foolish 
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to have tried the ascent on such a day, 
we postponed the trip. 

The weather clearing a little toward 
midday, the Faulkners and ourselves 
walked down to see the native bazaars; 
Sunday morning being the particular 
time chosen by all the natives who 
dwell within fifteen miles of Darjeeling, 
to congregate in the bazaars for the pur- 
poses of bartering and selling. Verily, 
itis a strange spectacle, and one well 
worth seeing. Lepchas, Bhuteas, and 
other hill tribes jostle the Hindoo and 
Mahommedan servants of the European 
visitors, who have allowed their serv- 
ants the liberty of a visit to the ba- 
zaar. All sorts of commodities are 
offered for sale and are exhibited on 
each side of the road where the side- 
walks would be in any other locality. 
Various live animals are put up for 
sale, and goats, young lambs, pigs, and 
chickens are sold in great number, to- 
gether with many kinds of green vege- 
tables and tea. A very singular and 
picturesque part of the strange con- 
glomeration was the pyramids of grain 
of many varieties piled up in front of 
the proprietor, who sits cross-legged on 
the ground and in a mild voice calls the 
attention of the passer-by to the excel- 
lence of his wares. 

Immediately upon the arrival of a 
European in the bazaar, he is set upon 
by a dozen vendors of turquoises who 
thrust their wares into his face and make 
life a burden unless the stranger knows 
their language or has brought his serv- 
ant along; in which case he is seldom 
pestered by these Himalayan hornets. 
By taking Surreif’s advice, my wife pur- 
chased an excellent turquoise for two 
rupees, or about 53 cents, the original 
price of which was five rupees. 

The most remarkable good fellowship 
and jollity prevail at these gatherings. 
In spite of the mixture of tribes, the ut- 
most good-nature abounds on all sides; 
and the women vie with the men in 
boisterous fun and innocent practical 
jokes. But there is a strange and rather 
repulsive custom among the women, 
which consists in the smearing of the 
face with pig’s blood upon the departure 
of their husbands on a journey; and 
allowing the blood to dry, it remains on 
their faces till the return of their lords 
and masters. 

On the way back to the hotel, we 
passed several shops kept by baboos or 
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the wealthier natives, wherein were dis- 
played all kinds of articles calculated to 
attract the eye of the visitor. It is hard 
to pass by these shops without going in; 
and once in, so wily are the proprietors 
that you invariably come out many 
rupees poorer than when you entered. 


‘ Of course we were among the victims, 


though our purchases included some 
interesting objects. One was a Buddhist 
praying wheel. It is a copper cylinder 
studded on the outside with small tur- 
quoises and curiously wrought. Within 
is a thin copper spindle on which re- 
volves a much smaller cylinder, and in 
this are several prayers printed on paper; 
and on giving the whole affair a sharp 
twist, the prayers revolve; and you may 
see many natives walking along the 
roads, twirling their wheels and mutter- 
ing to themselves in Sanskrit, in which 
the prayers are always written. 

Then we bought a huge, startling, 
Hindoo sacrificial knife, used in slaugh- 
tering the goats. The blade is four or 
five inches wide and thirty inches long 
and has a sharpinward curve at the end, 
just the opposite toa sabre, which bends 
outward. It isa horrible weapon. When 
a goat is to be sacrificed, the unhappy 
creature is led up to a wooden X, a gar- 
land of flowers is placed around his neck 
and his neck between the two cross- 
pieces. Then the executioner swings 
the terrible knife, a soft “chuck” is 
heard, and the severed head falls to the 
ground. It is easier than cutting aslice 
off a roll of cream cheese. 

After tiffin, Faulkner and I went fora 
very delightful three hours’ ride through 
the neighboring hills. Our route lay by 
the cemetery and down to the end of 
Birch Hill, some hundreds of feet below 
Darjeeling. What we could see of the 
scenery was very fine. True, the mount- 
ains were clear up toten thousand feet ; 
but thenceto their summitsextended the 
usual rolling masses of fog, that shut out 
the snowy range, which is said to pre- 
sent a splendid appearance from the end 
of Birch Hill. We proceeded over the 
new military road to the end of the spur, 
a triumph of the science of engineering. 
I never saw such retaining walls in my 
life, and the entire road is a monument 
to those who built it. From Birch Hill 
we wended our homeward journey over 
Leboug Spur, through some lovely scen- 
ery, and arrived at the hotel just as the 
lights were lit, well pleased with our 
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day and simply enchanted with the 
Himalayas. To-morrow Faulkner and I 
will once more try to get a glimpse of 
Everest. 

We rose at four o’clock November 
19th and ascended Mt. Senchal, only to 
meet with the same miserable luck that 
had attended our previous efforts. 

During the day several native mer- 
chants or baboos, who pay for the privi- 
lege, come up to the hotel with huge 
bundles strapped to their backs, wrapped 
up in white cotton cloths. These they 
deposit in the vestibule and open with 
a great show of ceremony, disclosing 
large rolls of really beautiful cloth of 
native manufacture, soft, gray camel’s- 
hair dressing gowns, handsomely em- 
broidered, well dressed, but poorly 
mounted skins of Himalayan wild ani- 
mals, and the usual amount of brass- 
ware, knives and trinkets. 

It was here that I first learned how 
passionately addicted to gambling the 
Asiatic is. In dealing with native mer- 
chants, here as well as in other parts of 
India, no one ever thinks of giving the 
first price asked, which is generally five 
or six times what the article is worth; 
so that after you have beaten him 
down one-half and you think you have 
made a shrewd bargain, on which you 


congratulate yourself, the sly wretch 
has cleared about two hundred per cent. 
profit. If the visitor is desirous of a 
little diversion after he has the baboo’s 
lowest price, he will offer to toss him 
to see whether he gives the merchant 
his price, or ten rupees less. For in- 
stance, the lowest figure is forty rupees, 
but if the’ purchaser will yet seem obsti- 
nate and say, “I'll toss you whether I 
give you thirty rupees or forty,” so fierce 
is the spirit of gambling in the East 
Indian’s breast that rather than lose 
the customer he always consents, and 
if he loses, his rage is very amusing. 
On the morning of November 2oth 
Faulkner and I turned out at 3:30 to 
make another effort to see Everest, and 
this time our perseverance was reward- 
ed with very great success. We started 
in almost absolute darkness, the stars 
affording the only light we had ; and as 
we climbed on and ascended higher and 
higher, and further from the habitations 
of man, a great awe fell upon us, and 
neither spoke till we reached Ghoom 
Village, where the first intimation of 
daybreak reached us. I shall never for- 
get that ride in the darkness, when often 
the edge of the pathway was invisible to 
us, and we had to trust to the ponies to 
carry us safely by the narrowest places. 
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Shortly after leaving Ghoom, on look- 
ing back toward the snows we saw not 
a single cloud in the sky, and knew then 
that our chances were excellent fora per- 
fectly clear morning. So we hurried on 
and decided to go to Tiger Hill instead 
of Mt. Senchal, as it was somewhat high- 
er and from it a much clearer view was to 
be obtained. Faulkner was mounted on 
a great deal better pony than I was, and 
reached Tiger Hill some minutes be- 
fore me. Near the summit he vanished 
for a moment in aclump of trees, and 
when I next saw him he was acting like 
a madman, waving his arms and shout- 
ing like a Navajo Indian. 

When I reached him I beheld the 
grandest sight that nature has given us, 
a spectacle before which even Niagara 
must bend the knee. There before us, 
stretching from east to northwest, 
through 130° of arc, lay the magnificent 
snowy range; and away in the north- 
west, perfectly distinct, but dwarfed by 
distance, rose the mighty Everest, the 
culminating peak of the tallest mount- 
ains on the globe. The appearance of 
the peak was that of a pith helmet or the 
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small end of anegy. From Tiger Hill, 
it looks as though it had been dropped 
between two other mountains equally 
high ; but this is owing to the fact that 
the other peaks are not more than 
seventy-five miles away, Mt. Everest 
being distant one hundred and seven 
miles. The exact height of the cele- 
brated mountain has not been definitely 
ascertained, late surveys giving it an 
altitude of nearly one hundred feet in 
excess of the usually accepted height of 
twenty-nine thousand and two feet. 
What a pity that the journey to Everest 
is such a long and arduous one; and 
how delightful it would be to have the 
satisfaction of saying, “I have stood on 
Mt. Everest,” if only on its base. 

By far the finest view is that of Kin- 
chinjunga, bearing N.%W. from us, dis- 
tant fifty miles. Just as we turned to 
look at it the sun’s rays gilded the sum- 
mit, and then, creeping down, the whole 
of the splendid mountain, with its 
twelve thousand vertical feet of snow 
and ice and forty miles of unbroken 
glacier, was gradually changed from 
the pink of dawn to a golden yellow, 
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presenting a spectacle of such stupen- 
dous majesty that, as a traveler has 
said, ‘The blood gathers at the heart, 
and one stands as though paralyzed.” 
Apparently surrounding Kinchinjunga, 
and seeming to stand guard over their 
glorious monarch, rise five great peaks, 
Janu, Kabur, Kabru, Pandirn and Nars- 
ing, varying in altitude from 25,304 feet 
to 18,145 feet, the summit of Narsing 
culminating in a smooth, glittering ice- 
cone; andit was this that I saw on the 
day of our arrival, through a rift in the 
clouds, 

Away to the northeastward the Him- 
alayas seem to dip somewhat, though 
the snows are not lost, only to rise again 
in a peak of immense elevation, Chu- 
mula Rhi, 23,944 feet high. Between 
Chumula Rhi on the right and Everest 
on the left are, fifteen peaks more than 
22,000 feet high, and it is estimated that 
inthe whole range there are forty peaks 
whose elevation is 20,000 feet and over. 
Verily, the Himalayas are the roof of 
the world. 

The passes over the mountains into 
Thibet are no less astonishing. Look- 
ing over toward the northeast, to the 
left of Chumula Rhi, you can see where 
the great Doukia Pass lies, more than 
18,000 feet above the sea. The other 
passes, too, are of great elevation, the 
chief ones into Thibet, with their alti- 
tudes, being as follows: Jelep La Pass, 
14,388 feet ;-Taukra La Pass and Kou- 
gralama La Pass, each 16,000 feet ; Dou- 
kia Pass, 18,400 feet. 

Indeed, it is difficult to form an idea 
of even the valieys of the Himalayas, 
and it is asserted by those thoroughly 
competent to judge, that there are val- 
leys in some parts of the range into 
which the whole of the Alps could be 
dropped without producing an effect 
that would be visible at fifteen miles. 

We fain would have lingered on 
throughout the morning fascinated by 
the wonderful scene before us, but hun- 
ger and cold forced us to curtail our so- 
journ on Tiger Hill, and at nine o’clock 
wé began our descent to Darjeeling. 

On the way down we met, just beyond 
Ghoom village, a mule battery winding 


down the road from Jalapahav Barracks. 


It was a strange and unusual sight. The 
mules were big, powerful brutes 
brought from Cape Colony and cost- 
ing there $200, not including the ex- 
pense of transportation. I suppose there 
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must have been fully seventy-five mules 
in the train, in charge of savage-looking 
Sikhs or Goorkhas, with fierce whisk- 
ers brushed away on each side, and 
dressed in stout brown canvas, the legs 
wrapped in the folds of the previously 
mentioned mohair bandages. 

One of the remarkable features of the 
Himalayas is the altitude of the line of 
perpetual snow, which may be generally 
taken on the southern slopes at from 
16,000 to 17,000 feet, that of the Alps 
being from 9g,o0o to 10,000 feet. Of 
course, the snow line descends much 
lower in the winter months, probably to 
I1I1,ooo Or 12,000 feet, but the line of 
permanent snow cannot be taken as less 
than 16,000 feet. Perhaps it would not 
be amiss here to name the Himalayan 
peaks above 25,000 feet, which, as far as 
it is known, are seven in number: Mt. 
Everest, 29,002 feet (?); an unnamed 
peak in the western part of the range, 
28,278 feet ; Kinchinjunga, 28,156 feet ; 
Tsungau, 27,799 feet ; Dhawalagiri, 26,- 
826 feet; Nandadevi, 25,700 feet ; Janu, 
25,304 feet. 

Darjeeling, as a health resort, cannot 
be excelled in any part of the world. 
People come up from the plains, pale, 
emaciated, and dragging their limbs 
painfully after them, and in three or 
four days are rejuvenated, as it were, 
and are different creatures. One man 
told me that he had been lifted out of 
the train into a dandy and carried up to 
the hotel, thinking that his hour had 
come, and in just two days he walked to 
Observatory Hill, one and a half miles 
from the Woodlands, returning in a rick- 
shaw. It is impossible to describe the 
effect of the air on the system, and it is 
said to be different from that of any 
other sanitarium. And yet the climate 
of Darjeeling, taken all the year round, 
is a very damp one, the annual rainfall 
amounting on an average to 120 inches, 
or treble that of New York. The worst 
months are February and from May to 
October, the finest ones November and 
December, so that we happened, by 
chance, to visit the hills in the best pos- 
sible season. Sir Joseph Hooker con- 
sidered the mountains of Sikkim the 
dampest of any part of the hills, though 
he, too, designated Darjeeling as incom- 
parable as a health resort. He thus ac- 
counts for the immense amount of rain 
that is precipitated in this part of the 
country : 
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“The breezes are southeasterly, bring- 
ing that vapor from the Indian Ocean 
which is rarefied and suspended aloft 
over the heated plains, but condensed 
into a drizzle as it strikes the cooler 
flanks of the hills, and heavy rain when 
it meets their still colder summits. 
Upon what a gigantic scale does Nature 
here operate! Vapors, raised from an 
ocean whose nearest shore is more than 
400 miles distant, are safely transported 
without the loss of a single drop of 
water, to support the rank luxuriance of 
this far-distant region. This and other 
offices fulfilled, the waste waters are re- 
turned by the Cosi and the Teesta to the 
ocean, and again exhaled, imported, ex- 
pended, re-collected and returned.” 

People with weak hearts cannot, of 
course, endure the altitude of Darjeel- 
ing, nor can they ever grow accustomed 
to it; though, to show what may be ac- 
complished in the way of acclimatiza- 
tion, Sir Joseph Hooker, after months 
of exploration at great elevations, 
found the actions of the various organs 
of his body undisturbed at 17,000 feet 
when at rest, while it is a curious fact 
that the native mountaineers, born and 
bred at great altitudes, suffer when 
crossing passes higher than 18,000 feet, 
and Sir Joseph experienced great diffi- 
culty in finding natives to accompany 
him to 19,000 feet, and when he reached 
the tremendous elevation of 21,000 feet, 
he was for some time absolutely alone. 

November 22d was our last morning 
in the mountains, for at 10 A, M. we 
boarded the little train that leaves 
every day at that hour. No one can 
imagine with what deep regret we 
made our preparations for departure, 
particularly as the day was perfectly 
clear and the glorious peaks standing 
out clearly against a deep cobalt sky, 
their blue glaciers gleaming in the sun 
“like aquamarines set in frosted silver.” 
Last evening, as though to put a fitting 
climax on the wonderful scenic effects, 
we saw thesun set on the Snowy Range 
for the first time, while a snow storm 
was raging on the highest peak of Kin- 
chinjunga. The glory of that sight, the 
sublimity of the colossal mountains, 
with the yellow sunlight falling on the 
endless fields of snow and mighty gla- 
ciers, was enough to thrill a heart of 
stone, while the sun’s last rays, semi- 
darkness having fallen upon the val- 
leys, shining through the snow storm 


on Kinchinjunga, transformed it into a 
shower of gold dust, and put a finishing 
touch to a scene that for majestic splen- 
dor cannot be equaled in any part of 
the world. 

No wonder we were loath to say fare- 
well to the mountains, for the departure 
was like aleave-taking from old friends. 
Surreif, however, was rejoiced to find 
himself once more en route to the 
plains and could not conceal his satis- 
faction. A pleasant experience hap- 
pened on the way down. 

Before the train pulled out of the sta- 
tion I was standing in admiration be- 
fore the little engine, when the engineer 
came up and took my breath away by 
asking me if I would like to ride to 
Kurseong with him. And so it hap- 
pened that when the train started I was 
a passenger on the locomotive. 

That ride constituted almost an epoch 
in my existence. It wasarare treat and 
an experience that I shall never forget. 
‘To Ghoom there is a rise of about 300 
feet, but immediately after leaving that 
station the road descends in one of the 
steepest grades of the whole route, and 
as each minute passed so did my ad- 
miration increase for the little mass of 
iron and steel that overcame with such 
ease inclines that at a distance seemed 
nearly vertical, and with equal facility 
held back the long train of eleven car- 
riages while descending a grade of one 
foot in seventeen. In answer to my 
question the engineer told me that, 
since the line was opened in 1881, not a 
single life had been lost, though he 
called my attention to a spot about half 
a mile ahead of ws where, at the angle 
of a sharp curve, the incline still one in 
seventeen, a freshet had swept down 
the mountain side, carrying away track 
and trestle-work. The washout was 
seen just in time, the train brought toa 
halt, and the passengers returned to 
Darjeeling. Some of the women were 
overcome when they saw the chasm 
into which they came so near being pre- 
cipitated, and the engineer said it was 
some time before he recovered from the 
shock. 

Before we left Darjeeling station I 
took what I supposed was my last view 
of the snows ; but just before we reached 
Kurseong the engineer told me to look 
back and I would see about the end of 
the great peaks. So,turning, I took my 
last, long look at Kinchinjunga,wrapped 
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in the snows of thousands of years, 
watching it till a curve shut it off 
from view. 

At Kurseong we had tiffin, and here 
the good-natured engineer left us, as his 
engine pulls the afternoon train from 
Siliguri to Darjeeling. Our journey 
from this point was comparatively un- 
interesting, and at dark we reached 
Siliguri. Then we sped over the Indian 


plains, and had to rise at the uncom- 
fortable hour of four the next morning 
to cross the Ganges, arriving in Cal- 
cutta at ten o’clock. 

So ended our journey to the hills, than 
which none can possibly be more inter- 
esting, novel and beneficial ; and one of 
my cherished hopes is to renew my 
acquaintance at an early date with the 
eternal snows of the Himalayas. 





AN UNNAMED PEAK, 17,500 FEET. 


WHEN RADIANCE RIPENS 


WITH THE RIPENING YI 


All birds of coming Summer seem to sing; 
In every rustle of an opening leaf 

The rustling of the ripened harvest sheaf; 

In every bud which drinks the morning 
shower 

The fragrant beauty of the perfect flower, 


I every bird-note caroling the Spring 


Season of promise, pledges large and free 

Of wider Summer glories yet to be, 

Of dells ablaze with tender blossoms sweet, 

Of emerald carpets spread beneath our 
feet; 

Of all the transformations rich and strange 

30orn as the woods and waters shift and 
change, 
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How soft the whisper of the half-veiled flower, 

The patter of the gently falling shower, 

The prattle of the brooks in glen and glade, 

The fairy frescoes made of shine and shade; 

The forest plumes waved on the scented 
hills, 

The vibrant joy of larks and whip-poor-wills. 


Then swells the Summer chorus deep and strong 
Which echoing glades in gladness rare prolong, 
When all the Springtime promise turns to praise 
By Nature pictured in her countless ways ; 

The prophecies fulfilled, the hopes made clear, 
When radiance ripens with the ripening year, 
God's smiles o’er all and heaven itself more 

near. 


I Epcar Jones. 
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AMATEUR SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


IN THE EAST. 

HE Eastern college 
season is progress- 
ing favorably 
and the teams in 

their various classes seem 
unusually well matched. 
The season of prelimi- 
nary work is just closing, 
and before this article is 
in print severalimportant 
games will have been 
played. The new balk 
rule, which was expected 
to bother pitchers so 
much and to help out 
batting and base-running, has not had the 
desired effect, and the average spectator would 
be puzzled to know how the new rule differed 
from the old one. So far the pitchers have 
had the advantage over the batters and batting 
has been light, while there are at least two of 
the so-called big teams against whom it is al- 
most impossible to steal bases. 

Just how the contest for first honors will come 
out is very doubtful, but it is certain that unless 
Georgetown meets with some very serious set- 
backs on its Northern trip, it will have by far 
the best record of the year. So far the team 
has played all the strong Eastern teams and 
has yet to lose a game. The team has played 
most of its games at home and had the advan- 
tage of an early start, and probably will not 
show up so well away from home and against 
teams that have had the opportunity to prac- 
tice not given them before their Southern trips. 
This year’s games have all been played off 
smoothly, as they should be, and the writer has 
yet to learn of a single game which was marred 
by any serious disagreement. We are cer- 
tainly learning not to take our games too seri- 
ously. 

Yale’s team is making a very good record for 
itself, particularly in respect to its ability to 
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rise to an emergency and pull out games appar- 
ently lost. This certainly shows the right spirit 
for a winning ball team and augurs well for the 
success of the team in its important games. 

Captain De Saulles has selected from his 
long string of pitchers two men, Cook and Rob- 
ertson, who have alternated in the box so far 
with fair success and with little to choose be- 
tween them. Both are inexperienced men of 
good promise, and will doubtless improve stead- 
ily with practice and the experience they are 
getting. Behind the bat Sullivan seems to be 
the best man. His work is good, but will not 
stand comparison with that of Kafer of Prince- 
ton or Reid of Harvard, 

The infield has been shifted several times 
and is now playing with Waddell at first, De 
Saulles at second, Camp at short and Bronson 
at third. All of these men are good fielders, 
but Waddell is the only one of the lot who has 
been hitting with any effect. In the outfield 
Wear has been moved back to center, where he 
is more at home, and Quinby and Wallace are 
filling the other two outfield positions satisfac- 
torily. Taken as a whole, Yale’s team fields 
fairly, has four or five good batters, is running 
bases with judgment and dash, but is not par- 
ticularly strong in its batteries. The team 
would probably score more runs against a 
given opponent than either Princeton or Har- 
vard, but at the same time would not be 
so successful in holding down an opponent’s 
score. If Yale’s batteries can be brought into 
more effective form her team will be strong. 
Just at present, with the pitchers not particu- 
larly effective and the fielding not of the best. 
it is much too easy for opponents to run up 
large scores. However, now that the men 
seem to be settled in their positions, the field- 
ing should improve rapidly. 

At Princeton, the nine has made an excellent 
record since returning from its Southern trip, 
but the team, outside of its battery, is not up to 
the Princeton standard of the last few years. 
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Hildebrand and Kafer have so far proved in- 
vincible, and no team has been able to hit Hil- 
debrand effectively or steal bases on Kafer. 
The work of these two men is steady and uni- 
formly good, and their value to Princeton’s 
team, composed, as it is, largely of new men, 
cannot well be overestimated. These two are 
also Princeton’s most reliable batters. Of the 
other pitchers, Harrison and Meier are doing 
very good work for substitutes and Campbell 
has given a good account of himself behind the 
bat when he has been given the opportunity. 

The infield has been shifted about considera- 
bly, but is fielding very well though not bat- 
ting strongly. Meier, at first, and Bedford, at 
second, both field unusually well for new men, 
but their lack of experience tells at the bat. 
Hutchings, at third, and Hutchinson, at short, 
are fair fielders, but, like the rest of the infield, 
are weak batters. The combination plays very 
steady ball behind Hildebrand, and with Kafer 
behind the bat keeps opponents down to small 
figures in runs. 

The outfield has not proved itself as strong 
as expected in any department, the fielding 
being loose and the hitting weak. Suter, at 
left, is the best run-getter in the team, and 
an excellent base-runner. Watkins, at center, 
has not been playing satisfactory ball and has 
been unfortunate in making his errors at crit- 
ical points. He is new to the place, and will 
doubtless fit into it better with a little more ex- 
perience. Harrison and Hildebrand have been 
alternating in right and both are hitting heavily. 

The Harvard-Princeton series looks like a 
close contest, particularly as it is to be played 
early in the season, while Princeton has the ad- 
vantage of a well-seasoned pitcher. The first 
game should be Princeton’s on account of this 
and the advantage Princeton has in playing at 
home. However, if Morse can keep steady, 
runs will come hard for both sides, and a small 
score may be looked for, as neither side is 
strong at the bat and both pitchers are very 
effective. 

At Harvard the team has not been playing an 
encouraging game, the work being weak and 
lifeless at the bat and on the bases. The,out- 
field is not hitting as an outfield should, and 
changes are looked for in this department. 

Behind the bat, Reid is the backbone of the 
team, his presence seeming to put new life into 
the game. His general play has been of the 
very best, his throwing very accurate, and his 
hitting hard and timely. Milne, who was ex- 
pected to be first substitute, has been doing well, 
but has given way to a freshman, Wendell, 
who has been playing a brilliant and steady 
game, throwing accurately and leading the 
team in batting. He has plenty of life, is a 
‘‘natural” player, and should havea place on the 
team for his batting and general good work. 
In the box, Morse has improved wonderfully 
and is pitching very effectively. His curves 
are good and his control fair, but he depends 
most for his success on a very speedy ‘‘jump” 
ball, which no college team that he has faced 
has been able to hit atall, Fitz has been out 
with a sprain and McDonald has been called in 
to pitch most of the small games, and he has 
done it well, showing fair speed and curves and 
playing steadily. Fitz, however, is easily the 
best man, after Morse. 


At first, Goodrich has been fielding steadily 
and well. He is nota graceful player, but covers 
much more ground than he seems to at first 
sight, while his batting is timely and steady. 
Houghton, at second, is playing brilliantly and 
batting strongly, while Clark, at third, has 
taken a great brace in his batting and is play- 
ing a steady though not brilliant game in the 
field. Owing to the desire to have a right- 
handed thrower at short, Loughlin has been 
placed in the outfield and Fincke putin at 
short, where he shows considerable activity but 
a lack of knowledge in the fine points of his po- 
sition. This side of the diamond is not strong. 
Loughlin, Dibblee, Sears, and Lewis have been 
playing the outfield, but no one of them is bat- 
ting up to ’varsity standard. 

On the whole, Harvard’s chances for a win- 
ning nine have improved, largely owing to the 
improvement shown by the battery, Morse and 
Reid. The team fields well enough, but is not 
reliable at the bat, and throws away many runs 
by poor base-running. It is not a good scoring 
team so far, though it shows good possibilities 
in that direction. 

At Pennsylvania baseball is more or less un- 
der a cloud, because the university is not recog- 
nized in the baseball world as it should be. In 
other words, the absence from the schedule 
year after year of games with Princeton and 
Yale, natural rivals, places baseball at a dis- 
advantage and causes lack of interest. It is to 
be hoped that this trouble will blow over before 
another season, and there are certain signs that 
point in that direction. 

Pennsylvania’s team is practically the team 
of last year, with Brown and Layton for pitch- 
ers, Sherrill and Flavel catchers, Gillender, 
Hayden, Ramsay and W. Brown in the infield, 
and Frazer, Huston and the spare catcher in 
the outfield. Both pitchers are very effective, 
and Brown with proper encouragement would 
be very effective. For a left-hander he is won- 
derfully steady. The remainder of the team 
are good, steady fielders, who back up their 


-pitchers well and make scoring a difficult mat- 


ter. They do not themselves, however, show 
up at all strongly at the bat, and earned runs 
with them are very few. Inthe Cornell game 
the team made but two hits, and would never 
have won but for Young’s wildness and some 
good base-running. Ramsay alone made four 
out of Pennsylvania’s six runs. Pennsylvania 
has won from Brown and Lehigh by close 
scores, but lost by a large margin to George- 
town. 

Cornell has taken her team of last year, 
shifted it about till hardly a man is occupying 
his old position, and has one of the best teams 
that have represented her in years. Young, 
who tried pitching his freshman year and was 
too wild to be effective, and who has been be- 
hind the bat for two years past, has gone into 
the box again and is pitching a fairly steady 
and very effective game. He has not yet been 
hit to any extent, and Sanders, his substitute, 
is showing up almost as well. Genger, who 
played second last year, has gone behind the 
bat, where he certainly plays better than in his 
old position, Captain Murtaugh is playing 
strongly at first. Dougherty, who entered this 
year from University of Georgia, is covering 
second, and Bole, who has done such good 
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work in the box for two years, is on third, where 
he fits in very naturally and easily. 

Newton, Johnson and Miller are playing in 
the outfield. The team fields well and holds 
its opponents to small scores, but is not itself a 
strong scoring team, and lostits first Princeton 
and Pennsylvania games by small scores largely 
for this reason. Cornell goes West in June to 
play Michigan, and will give us our first good 
opportunity in recent years to compare a rep- 
resentative Eastern with a representative West- 
ern college team. Cornell’s Southern trip was 
most successful, and they were the most suc- 
cessful of the Northern colleges that took a 
Southern trip this season. If Young can ac- 
quire a little better control of the ball and the 
team improve a little in its batting, Cornell 
will be a match for any Eastern college team. 

3rown’'s ball team ‘is not making its usual 
good record, and seems to be playing without 
the snap and life customary to Brown teams, 
The coachers have shifted the team about sev- 
eral timesin the hope of remedying the trouble, 
which accounts in a large measure for the poor 
fielding of some of the men. 

The pitchers have not been as effective as 
usual, and the batting is not up to Brown’s 
standard. 

Le Stage has been playing a strong game 
behind the bat, and is one of the few men who 
have played uniformly good ball. Washburn 
has been doing most of the pitching. helped out 
by Eaton and Woodworth, and occasionally by 
Sedgwick. None of these men are doing as well 
as last year. The infield has been shifted about 
several times, and is now playing with Paine, 
Holman and Richardson on the bases, and 
Bacon as short stop. This combination falls 
far short of the Brown infield we are accus- 
tomed to see. Newman, Clark, and Sedgwick 
or Washburn make a strong outfield 

Dartmouth’s team is making an excellent 
record, though it is hardly up to the standard 
set last year. Dartmouth won a game from 
Harvard at Cambridge, but disappointed its 
supporters by losing to Wesleyan. Its latest 
v — was over Brown at Hanover. 

Captain Drew, who is doing all the catching, 
is one of the best college catchers now play- 
ing ball, and seems particularly successful in 
handling his men. Varney, a left-handed fresh- 


man, who has been doing the bulk of the work ° 


in the box, is a large, strong man, with good 
curves and control, and should be very effect- 
ive with a little more experience. Crolius, Ab- 
bott, French and McCarten are playing the in- 
field positions, and field well and are batting 
very heavily. The outfield is composed of 
Pingree, Hancock and Folsom. The nine, asa 
whole, fields fairly and bats strongly. 

Williams has apparently an excellent team, 
particularly strong in the box,where Jansen and 
Plunkett make probably as strong a pair of 
pitchers as any Eastern college team can show 
this year. Edwards is doing the catching, and 
Risley, Reardon, Russell and Lydecker com- 
pose the infield. Heffernan, Seaver and Street 
make an excellent outfield. 

Williams won its first Amherst game, and has 
succeeded in defeating Wesleyan on th> lat- 
ter’s grounds, a creditable performance for 
any team, and something that both Dartmouth 
and Amherst failed to accomplish, 
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Amherst also has a stronger team than she 
has had for some time, though it is doubtful if 
she can cope successfully with Williams and 
Wesleyan. Kent and Rushmore are doing the 
pitching, with the latter the more successful, 
and Whitney is playing strongly behind the 
bat. The infield is made up of Tinker, Righter, 
Crapo and Thompson, and Fisher, Foster and 
Mesenger are playing in the outfield. The 
play of the team has so far been unsteady 
and the batting has been weak, but the men 
have improved rapidly of late, and should 
make a better record than Amherst has had 
for some years, 

The fight for first place in the new league 
with Williams and Wesleyan should be close. 

Lafayette and Lehigh are both represented 
by good teams, and have been playing very 
close games with some of the 1 larger colleges, 
Lehigh, indeed, succeeded in winning a game 
from Princeton on the Princeton grounds, and 
is the only team that has so far succeeded in do- 
ing so. Nevins, of Lafayette, is a very effect- 
ive pitcher. 

The two Phillips schools, Andover and Exe- 
ter, have lost heavily from their players of last 
year by graduation, Exeter being particularly 
unfortunate in this respect. At present it looks 
as if Andover had the stronger team, as Exeter 
is weak in the box. The following shows re- 
sults of some of the important games: 


April 1s—At Charlottesville: Harvard, 9; Virginia, 3. 
15—At New Haven: Yale, 18; Lehigh 7% 

15—At Princeton: Princeton, 7; Wesleyan, r. 

‘“« 17—At Richmond: Harvard, 10; Richmond, s. 

“  18—At — Harvard, g3 Fredericks- 


“  18—At MM iichown: Williams, 7; Wesleyan, 4. 

“  18—At Charlottesville: Virginia, 6; U. of Pa.,.4- 
** i9—At Worcester: Holy Cross, 17; Brown, 6. 

‘** 19—At New Haven: Yale, 13; Williams, 1. 

“ ig—At Washington: Georgetown, g: U. of Pa., o. 
19—At Princeton: Princeton, 3; Lafayette, 1. 
20o—At Washington: Georgetown, 6; Howard, 5. 
‘* 22—At New York: Manhattan, 3; Harv ard, t. 

‘© 22—At Amherst: Yale, 12; Amherst, oO. 

22—At New York: Princeton, 13; Columbia, 5 

“ 22—At Ithaca: Cornell, 6; Latay ette, o 

‘**  22—At Washington: Georgetown, 8; U. of Va., 6. 
**  22—At Philadelphia: re., 85 U. of Vt., o. 
25--At Boston: Dartmouth, 6; Boston College, 3. 
26—At New Haven: Holy Cross, 7;_Yale, 6 

“ 26—At Cambridge: Dartmouth, 7; Harvard, s. 

** 26—At Middletown: Wesleyan, 13; Amherst, 2. 
*  26—At Princeton: Lehigh, 5: Princeton, 4. 

‘* 27—At Cambridge: Harvard, 5; Dartmouth, °. 
‘* 29--At Williamstown: Harvar d, 8: Williams, 3 > 

‘© 29—At New Haven: Yale, 23; Brown, 6. 

“ 29—At Worcester: Holy Cross, 7; Fordham, 5. 
29——-At Princeton: Princeton, 3; Cornell, o. 

‘© 29—At Amherst: Amherst, 10; Tufts, 4. 

1—At Philadelphia: U. of Pa., 4; Brown, 3. 
2-—At Hanover: Dartmouth, 12; Vermont, 5. 

= 3—At Cambridge: Harv ard. 93 ‘Bowdoin, he 

4 3—At Amherst: Williams, 10; Amherst, 7. 

~ 3--At New Haven: Yale, 7; Lafay ette, 6. 

* 3--At Philadelphia: U. of Pa., 8; Lehigh, 7 


“ 3—At Hanover: Dartmouth, 14! Vermont. 4 

ed s--At Middletown: W esleyan, 83 Dartmouth, 5 
> 5—At Worcester: Holy Cross, 10; Columbia, 8. 
a lke Cambridge: Hatvard, 13; Columbia, s. 


Kal 6—At Providence: Princeton, 8; Brown, 2. 

" 6—At Easton: Lafayette, 3; Lehigh, 2. 

nie 6—At New Haven: Yale, 13; Dartmouth, 6. 

4 6—At Philadelphia: U. of Pa., 6; Cornell, re 

ss 8—At |Iartmouth: Dartmouth, 12; Brown, @ 
(11 innings). 

g—At Cambridge: Harvard, 14; Amherst, °. 

g—At Fordham: Fordham, 22; } niv., 1. 

“ 10—At New Haven: Yale, 10; Columbia, 6 

“© yo—At Fordham: Fordham, 9;_ Lehigh, o. 

“ 10—At Easton: Princeton, 8 ; Lafayette, 3. 

1o—At Andover: Amherst, 15 ; Andover, 7. 

‘© yo—At Providence : Brown, 8 ; Bowdoin, r. 

* yo—At Worcester: Holy Cross, 4; Tufts, 2. 


Post Capralin. 
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IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 


In one respect baseball in the Middle West 
has hitherto differed from the game in the East. 
All the big university teams in the East have 
had series of games with minor teams and ended 
the season with the bigger ones. In the Middle 
West there have not, up to this year, been pre- 
paratory games with minor teams and the sea- 
son has started in early with big games. This 
year, however, some of the larger university 
teams opened their practice with minor league 
teams and thus got in shape early for their 
more important games, 

The flattering reports that I mentioned last 
month as coming from Michigan have not been 
maintained, for the Michigan team is by no 
means playing a very certain game. Miller is 
sustaining his well-earned reputation in the box, 
and if he could receive the support that is be- 
ing given some of the other Middle West pitch- 
ers, Michigan would be winning more games. 
It is difficult to state just what the matter is. 
Michigan seemed to have plenty of material to 
fill the few vacant places on the team, and uni- 
versity enthusiasm was at high pitch. With 
the exception of two or three men the players 
are changed in their positions frequently and 
team work appears to be deficient. When the 
team gets to playing together Michigan should 
make a much better showing than it has made 
in the opening contests. 

As usual, too, the glowing reports that came 
from Northwestern have not been verified to 
any remarkable extent, though they did man- 
age to give Illinois a scare, 

The Northwestern team has been changed so 
much in its make-up that it is pretty hard to 
keep track of it. Hunter is doing the effective 
pitching, and with good support behind the bat 
and in the field might make a fair showing. 
One thing I am glad to record, and that is that 
the Athletic Committee of the university re- 
fused to permit West to play on the university 
team on the grounds of professionalism. A 
great hubbub was raised by the student body 
over the action of the committee, but that made 
no difference with the ruling. It was really 
quite a blow to Northwestern’s baseball pros- 
pects, but the athletic standard, in my opinion, 
cannot be raised by winking at infractions of 
the rules regarding amateur standing. Strict 
enforcement will work hardships in some cases, 
but the sooner the rules are strictly enforced 
the sooner such hardships will disappear. 

In one respect Chicago is somewhat like 
Michigan. Smith, like Miller, is pitching good 
ball, and, with anything like the support that 
Chicago pitchers have received in the past, 
would be winning games instead of losing them. 
Smith is practically the only effective pitcher 
that Chicago has, and he has been worked 
hard and often, and, uniformly, has acquitted 
himself in good style. He has had only fair 
support behind the bat and in the field. Cap- 
tain Merrifield is playing a very clever game at 
the third bag, and Kennedy, the football play- 
er, will continue to hold first base, I suppose, 
for his hitting, though he is by no meansa good 
baseman. Vernon has been playing either sec- 
ond or the short field, and is hardly showing 
the game that he did last year. Herschberger 
continues to hold his place in center field, and 
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is covering his territory in excellent shape and 
ranking high as a hitter. Of the other men 
little can be said, unless it is Allen, who has 
been taken into the infield after some very good 
work in the outfield. 

Illinois’ chances did not appear at all encour- 
aging before the season opened, but the fact 
that they have won, thus far, every game 
played with university teams, and they have 
played all the big ones, shows that early indi- 
cations do not always count. There were lots 
of vacant places on the Illinois team, and, 
though some of the places have been filled by 
not over-strong players, the team is showing 
great team play. Perhaps this may in a meas- 
ure be accounted for by the two weeks’ playing 
with a minor league team that Illinois had be- 
fore the regular schedule of games was started. 
As last year, in the first few games McCullom 
did not show up at all well, but he will be a hard 
proposition for all the college hitters. In Lund- 
gren, the freshman pitcher, Illinois has the 
promise of one of the best college pitchers that 
the Middle West has brought out. He saved 
two games for Illinois by going in at critical 
times, and pitched like a veteran. Johnson has 
been doing high-class work behind the bat, and 
is throwing to bases as no other Middle West 
catcheris. Fulton—by the by, the third brother 
in succession to occupy the position—is doing 
fairly good work at second. Mathews is doing 
the short field fairly well, and Flaeger excel- 
lently at third. Lotz is repeating the fine work 
that he did in center field last year. In some 
way I missed mentioning Wernham in the list 
of candidates last month. He is captain, doing 
part of the catching and covering right field in 
good style. Adsit is playing only a fair game 
at first, and Wilder is not playing a particularly 
brilliant left field. 

Wisconsin is having a peculiar record this 
spring,and it issomewhat difficult to understand 
just why the team is not doing better than it is. 
Jackson was good enough to hold Michigan 
down to six hits, and Mosely allowed Illinois 
but three hits. His wildness, however, gave 
ten men first base. The Wisconsin team have 
played a few first-class games this spring, and 
given an indication of what they can do, but, 
as arule, their fielding has been very unrelia- 
ble. Hensel is doing the catching, and Cur- 

,tiss, Baer and Dorschel are doing the bases. 
Harvey has the short field, and Ford, Johnson 
and Hall are, as a rule, holding the outfield po- 
sitions. 

Some of the minor colleges are making trou- 
ble for the larger universities. Especially, as 
shown in the scores below, is this true of Be- 
loit. Few of the minor schools, however, have 
adopted the rules and regulations under which 
the larger institutions are playing, and conse- 
quently some of the minor college teams’ ama- 
teur standing may be questioned. Knox College 
has only recently adopted rules, but I hope to 
see all the important minor institutions falling 
in line. 

The first games of the season between the 
big university teams were played by Wisconsin 
and Michigan at Madison, Wis., April zoth and 
21st. In the first contest Wisconsin proved 
equal to the task of hitting Lehr freely, while 
Michigan could not do very much with Jackson. 
The game resulted, Wisconsin 6, Michigan 4. 


. 
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In the second game Michigan distanced Wis- 
consin by piling up a 21 to 1 score in eight inn- 
ings. 

ILLINOIS, 4; CHICAGO, 2. 


At Chicago, April 22d. In a game marked 
on the part of Illinois by clean, fast fielding and 
hard hitting, and on the part of Chicago by 
loose fielding and poor base running, the former 
won. Lundgren, Illinois freshman pitcher, held 
the hard-hitting Chicago boys to eight well- 
scattered hits and was given perfect support. 
Smith was hit for but five hits, but his support 
was discouraging. Johnston's good throwing 
headed off four men in their attempts to steal 
second, ‘The score: 

University of Illinois...... or t00000 24 
University of Chicago..... © 0 20000 0 o-—2 

At Madison, April 24th. In aclosely contested 

ten-inning game Wisconsin vanquished North- 


western. Both teams hit freely. By innings: 
Wisconsin. esesoseee © 2 30 fF O 8 O 3 I—t1 
Nor thwestern.. sere ceecces *e:teert @ t O—te 


At Chicago, April 26th, But for an error of 
Ewing in the seventh inning Wisconsin would 
have received a shut-out at the hands of Chi- 
cago. Smith was practically invincible and 
fielded his position in splendid style. By inn- 
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ILLINOIS, 6; WISCONSIN, O. 


At Champaign, Ill., April 27th. Inability to 
do anything with McCollum's delivery lost Wis- 
consin the game. Both teams played a fast 
fielding game, but Wisconsin secured but one 
safe hit, and, so far as hitting was concerned, 
Illinois had but three hits ; two of them were, 
however, for two bases. The score : 


i errr enews s@ ©@ 2 @ 6 8 @ 6 o=~6 
We POCORN 0 ccdcvowrrseercsess © 0000000 oo 


ILLINOIS, 7; MICHIGAN, 3. 


At Ann Arbor, Mich., April 29th. In agame 
in which the fast fielding of Illinois was the 
feature, Michigan was defeated. Miller pitched 
a masterly game, but was accorded very yel- 
low support. McCollum did not prove as ef- 
fective as he did last year against the Michigan 
collegians, and he retired after three innings in 
favor of Lundgren. The score: 

Michigan. .....cccccccccccesee 002000 1 O3 
Illinois.......00. ©0000 4 1 OF 

At Evanston, Ill., May 1st. Ina game that 
marks one great difference between profes- 
sional and college ball, Illinois pulled a victory 
out of defeat. In the first inning Northwest- 
ern fell onto McCollum and slaughtered him. 
After giving two men first on balls, hitting 
two, followed up with two passed balls and hits 
for one and three bases, McCollum retired in 
favor of Lundgren, who held Northwestern 
down to three hits. Illinois batted out a vic- 
tory. By innings: 





THinols....<....c0000 © 0 2 4 O12 
Northwestern © 0 I 0 o—g 


At Champaign, Ill., May 3d. Chicago lost 
to Illinois in a game that was won, lost, and won 
again. It was an eleven-inning battle filled 
with numerous errors, brilliant plays and in- 
tense excitement. Lundgren had the heavy- 





a 


hitting Chicagos under control until the seventh 
inning, when they bunched four hits and the 
Illinois field bunched several costly errors, with 
the result that Chicago chalked up seven runs, 
giving them two the better of the score. Illi- 
nois tied in the eighth, and here the score re- 
mained until the eleventh inning, when, with 
two men on the bases, Mathews hit for two 
bases. McCollum succeeded Lundgren in the 
eighth, and had no difficulty in holding Chi- 
ago down to a few scattering hits. The bat- 
ting and fielding honors were practically even. 
3y innings : ; 

NR ivccneeabateceen 43230001 200 2—r 
CRICEBOs.00.... 0000000 to 2 © 07000 o—g 


April 14—At Beloit, Wis. : Beloit, 43 Rockford, 1. 
14—At Galesburg, Ill, Knox, 3 37 ; Eureka, 8. 
‘* 15—At Culver, Ind. : Pande, 7; Culver, 6. 
‘  73—At Peoria, Ill. : Knox, 19; Bradley, 8 
—At Chicago : Lewis Institute, 13 ; Chicago, ro. 
17—At Madison, Wis. : Wisconsin, 19: Rush, 13. 
17—At Greencastle, Ind.: DePauw, 14; Rose Poly- 
technic, o. 
‘** 39—At Beloit, Wis.: Michigan, 4; Beloit, 1. 
* 20—At Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern. 13; Rush, 4. 
2o—At Chicago: C hicago, 6; Lewis Institute, 5s. 
“© 21—At lowa City, la lowa, 2; Knox, o. 
‘ 22—At Beloit, Wis. : Northw estern, 19; Beloit, 14. 
‘* 22—At Notre Dame, Ind.: Michigan, 5; Notre 
Dame, 3. 
a2—At Grinnell, Ia.: Grinnell, 14; Knox, 
22—At Oberlin, O. : Oberlin, 8; Case, s. 
23—At Chicago: Chicago Theolog. +13; Chicago, 


It. 
—— Chicago: Chicago, 13; Rush, 1. 
rt —At Chicago: Chicago, 11; Lake Forest, 
‘** 29—At Madison, Wis. : Beloit, 53 Wissanain. 3. 
29—At Galesburg, Ill. : Knox, 4 3 Monmouth, 3. 
‘© 29—At Eureka, Il. : Bradley, 6; Eureka, 
29—At Lawrence, Kan.: Kansas, 9 ; Missouri, 
zg—At Crawfordsville, Ind.: Purdue, 9; Wa- 
bash, 5s. 
May 1—At Lafayette, Ind.: Indiana, 3 Purdue, 1. 
‘“ 1—At Greencastle, Ind. : DePauw, 17 ; Wabash, 7. 
‘© y—At Grinnell, la.: Grinnell, 24; Monmouth, 4 
‘** 6—At Galesburg, Ill.: Knox,9; Monmouth, 4 
‘“* 6-At Lincoln, Neb. : Kansas, 12 ; Nebraska, 7. 
** 6—At Eureka, Ill.: Eureka, 15 ; Wesleyan, 14. 
“* 6—At a Arbor, Mich. : Michigan, 7 ; Ohio State 
ni., 2. 
‘“* 6—At Evanston, Ill. : Beloit, 4; Northwestern, 3. 
‘“* 6—-At Chicago: Chicago, 13; Indiana, s. 
—At Chicago: Rush, 14; Lake Forest, 11. 
6—At Lafayette, Ind. : Notre Dame, 10 ; Purdue, 6. 


Harry F. Kenpbatt, 


“ 


IN THE SOUTH, 

The Georgetown nine has accomplished the 
greatest feat in the history of college baseball, 
having played every strong team in the East 
and Virginia of the South without a defeat, and, 
to double the assurance, played the Washington 
Leaguers to a standstill. Phil King has fig- 
ured prominently in the success of the team, 
but without excellent material even he could 
not have accomplished so much. With the ex- 
ception of little Cranston, the catcher, he began 
his labors witha team who played together last 
season—men full of intelligence and ability, 
who have profited by experience as well as 
coaching, with the result of a perfectly working 
machine, without a single star which outshines 
all the others. McCarthy, the captain, will re- 
ceive his medical degree this month. He made 
the outfield in ’95, was elected captain in '97 
and took charge of first base; he is a strong 
hitter, a fair base-runner and good fielder. 
Left-handed White is a Washington High 
School boy. He uses a wonderful curved ball 
in a masterly manner. Both Flemming and 
Walsh are from the Cambridge Grammar 
School. Walsh is the hardest hitter and was 
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the big factor with the bat against Virginia. 
Hafford, on third, is another man who can hit 
hard, but his throwing is not as accurate as it 
was last year. Moran, at short, is fast, and 
the style with which he and Flemming toy with 
second base inspires confidence. Bach, by his 
steady work in the box, has led his team out of 
many close places and all without speed. 

The great Southern series between George- 
town and Virginia has been won by the former 
by 8—6 and 6—5. The first’ game attracted 
lovers of the sport from all the Eastern cities, 
and the local devotees mingled with the cohorts 
of the two institutions. Long before the game 
every foot of space in the grand stand, bleachers 
and foul lines was crowded to the limit, and 
the noise of the rooters with the colors of the 
two colleges fed the excitement, which grew 
with each inning until the ninth, when the 
game ended, Georgetown 8, Virginia 6. The 
second game was even more stubbornly con- 
tested, and ended Georgetown 6, Virginia 5. 
Both games abounded with hard hitting and 
brilliant fielding. So evenly were the teams 
matched, it is but fair to say of the Virginians, 
who fought in their rivals’ territory, that, were 
the conditions reversed, so might the score 
have been, Martin, the Virginia captain, was 
conspicuous in the last game with a home run 
and a double, circling the bases swiftly and 
fielding sharply. Heisthe undoubtedking of the 
short field, Curley, at second, made the longest 
hit of the season on the Georgetown grounds for 
four bases, and his fielding was perfect at all 
times. Summersgill pitched the first game with 
fair control, but was hit opportunely. Pinker- 
ton, who pitched the second, showed better 
form, but his support was ragged at critical 
moments. White was in the box for George- 
town in both games, and as Virginia presented 
five left-handed batters, he was at his best. 

The University of North Carolina has closed 
a successful season with but two defeats, though 
they have not met either Trinity, Georgetown 
or Virginia, Captain Winston, the big first 
baseman, has alternated with Lawson in the 
box, and his work was steady if not brilliant— 
pitching a shut-out against Lehigh and holding 
University of Georgia to a single hit. 

Trinity College has forged to the front with 
a fast team, which has grown stronger as the 
season progressed, playing a good schedule 
with a record of eleven victories and two de- 
feats. This college is no new aspirant for 
honors, though not having been prominent in 
Southern athletics since thedaysof Fred Har- 
per, Tom Daniels and Plato Durham, three 
stars who gave them a favorable introduction. 
Now that they possess their own grounds and 
are located in a thriving town, receiving the sup- 
port of its best people, they may properly be 
regarded as a factorin Southern baseball, They 
have a difficulty on with Carolina concerning 
the eligibility of players which has prevented a 
Carolina-Trinity series, Whatever ground Car- 
olina may have for this action is not publicly 
known, but Trinity should guard herself, and 
in her anxiety to win must not overstep the 
lines of fairness and discretion. Captain Card 
has labored to put a winning team in the field 
in this, his fourth and last year, and though 
much of the material on hand was new to Trin- 
ity nearly all were seasoned players. He is 
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playing center with a faultless record, and being 
a fair hitter his experience has taught him the 
art of run-getting. Flowers is weak in right 
field, but a fair base-runner. Jordan, at third, is 
a strong batter, leading the team with a liberal 
margin, but his fielding has been weak toward 
the bag. Lambert, from the Danville Military 
Institute, is at short, but wasan old catcher. 
Anderson, at second, has batted fairly well, but 
been weak on thrown balls. First base is occu- 
pied by Nicholson, who is too light for the posi- 
tion, but is an earnest worker. Smith, the 
back stop, is strong on throwing to bases, 

The pitching department is conducted by 
McAfee and Person. McAfee, having played 
three years at University-of Alabama, has none 
of the symptoms of a beginner ; he has weight 
and strength, his control is perfect, and with his 
assortment of curves mixed with speed many 
batters have come to grief this season. Per- 
son alternates with McAfee in left field and 
comes second in strength at the bat. In general 
the Trinity outfield, except Card, has played an 
erratic game; the infield has been strong at 
times, but it is around the battery that they have 
built the strength of this team. 

The defeats sustained by Yale, Princeton and 
Pennsylvania on their Southern trip have occa- 
sioned their supporters needless pain, which 
they palliate by reproaching the Southerners 
through the press on the laxity of their eligi- 
bility rule. There seems to be no doubt that 
both Virginia and Georgetown have made mis- 
takes, and to the extent of their sins must be 
criticised. It is true that they play men on their 
teams from other colleges, and there is as yet no 
time limit, but these things were not unknown 
to the Eastern colleges. The Southern teams 
are made up of the same men who were defeated 
ayear ago byYale, Pennsylvania and Princeton, 
and at that time were patted on the back and 
called good fellows. It is one thing to fairly con- 
demn a fault, but quite a different thing to begin 
a comparison by extolling the virtues of one and 
mentioning only the faults of the other. This 
method is only calculated to result in odious 
comparisons, for how would these same parti- 
sans enjoy a comparison between the names of 
McCarthy and Summersgill, and Altman and 
Farnham! The public is not ready to believe 
that it is more sinful to have no rule and at- 
tempt virtue than to revel in wrongs behind 
a gilded code for right conduct, or that it is 
a greater wrong to play a man from another 
college than to play one from a State League. 

At Athens the University of Georgia team 
has overcome a slow start by defeats at the 
hands of Trinity and North Carolina ; they have 
gotten together and taken three straight from 
Vanderbilt University by close scores. Now if 
they can defeat the University of the South 
they must be considered the strongest team in 
the Middle South. Though the team is com- 
posed of good ballplayers they have shown a 
lack of organization that was fatal to success, 
and with such a handicap much energy was 
necessary to make such a Garrison finish. 
Moore, the big Georgia catcher, is the anchor 
of the team, and to his steadiness and the 
influence he exerts over Bankston and Richard- 
son, the pitchers, the team owes much. Mocre 
is also the best batting catcher in the South. 

W. A. LamBetu. 
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ROWING 


AT OUR UNIVERSITIES. 





HE distinct nov- 
elties this year 
are the newly- 
established sys- 
tem of races at 

Harvard and the race 
between the ‘‘ second” 
crews of Cornell and 
University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Not only are 
these features novel, 
but they will have a 
highly important effect 
upon the rowing of the 
future at our universi- 
ties. They are evi- 
dence of a greater or 
more widespread in- 
terest in the sport. I 
am inclined to believe 
that just as we are 
nearing the end of the 
transition period in 
styles of rowing and 
settling down to one 
style, so we are near- 
ing the end of the transition period in the life 
of the sport. It is more firmly established as 
a sport than ever before, and its merits and 
possibilities are more widely acknowledged 
than ever before. I believe, further, that to 
Harvard will be giventhe greatest credit for 
the adoption of the National system of inter- 
class racing and the selecting of Varsity crews 
by all that will surely follow her lead in that 
direction this year. And Harvard men will 
not, I feel sure, hesitate to bestow the credit 
for their inspiration upon one of the most sports- 
manlike men who ever had anything to do with 
sport of any kind, Rudolph C. Lehmann, 











YALE. 

The problem of pounds avoirdupois which 
troubled the boating authorities at Yale Univer- 
sity has been solved to some extent by the elim- 
ination of the heaviest factor. Cross was taken 
out of the crew early in April and Brown put 
in his place. Notwithstanding this change, 
however, the average weight of the men is said 
to be unusually high. Dr. Gallaudet set at 
rest rumors to the effect that the ‘‘ stroke” be- 
ing coached this year was a departure from the 
so-called Cook stroke, by saying that while the 
style of the last few years would be to some 
extent modified, yet it would be rather in the 
direction of returning to the principles of 1888 
and 1892 than of adopting a new style. Mr. 
Cook alwaysclaimed that he had been overruled 
of late years by the younger rowing element, 
and that the Jong, swinging stroke which he 
first imported from England had been modified 
by them rather than by him. He, after the 
Henley experience, sought to return to first 
principles. The swing cf his men in 1897 at 
Poughkeepsie was certainly somewhat exagger- 
ated, but that wonderful spring-gun recovery 
disappeared that year, never, it is to be hoped, 
toreturn. Messrs. Cowles, Armstrong, Rod- 
gers and Whitney have aided Dr. Gallaudet in 


the coaching during April. Competent critics 
who have seen the crew at work agree that it 
will be well up to the Yale standard of excel- 
lence. The men are strong and, apparently, 
apt pupils. Two years of defeat in the water 
by Cornell, followed by Harvard’s victory at 
football in 1898, will undoubtedly inspire the 
men to the hardest kind of work. 


CORNELL, 


The Cornell crews are rapidly whipping into 
shape. As usual, Courtney is in charge, hav- 
ing the assistance of Mr. Colson and, occasion- 
ally, of Mr. Briggs. Great interest has been 
aroused over the meeting between the second 
crew and that of Pennsylvania. Unfortunately, 
this article will be in press before the race takes 
place. Such races are to be encouraged. They 
cannot but increase interest in the sport at 
large, as well as develop rowing material. Cor- 
nell has a very proud position now in aquatics 
and seems determined to maintain it. Her at- 
titude during the past few years has been thor- 
oughly sportsmanlike. I do not think it is too 
much to say that the vast majority of rowing- 
men would like to see another race between 
Yale, Harvard and Cornell. Perhaps it will be 
found possible for them to meet some day. 

The Cornell University crew will, in all prob- 
ability, be fast this year. Its most dangerous 
opponent will be Columbia. It must be pre- 
pared to meet a faster crew than the blue and 
white sent to Poughkeepsie in 1895. Court- 
ney’s troubles, however, with this problem, are 
not half as serious as his troubles with the 
freshmen crews. He is fortunate in having 
other crews to give practice races to his own. 
Early in May the crew of the Cascadilla School 
beat both freshmen crews quite easily. No 
combination that Courtney has tried thus far 
with the freshmen seems to have been success- 
ful. But with more than a month’s time, he 
will, without doubt, be able to select eight good 
men from the two crews now in training, 


COLUMBIA, 


Dr. Peet has settled upon the style of rowing 
Columbia crews are to be taught this year. He 
has better material for the university crew than 
has appeared at Columbia for several years. He 
is fortunate in having an energetic assistant in 
Captain Mackay. The great drawback to the 
work is lack of funds. The planof having two 
crews in training until — had to be aban- 
doned because of this. The unfortunate smash- 
ing of the Varsity and freshmen boats in May 
meant a loss of several hundred dollars to the 
boat club. The ’Varsity is now using a slide of 
about eighteen inches, which is to be its great- 
est length. The make-up of the crewis not, at 
the date of this writing, settled, but the squad 
from which it will be chosen has been reduced 
to twelve men. The men row with far more 
life than any Columbia crew since 1895, and 
seem to have more power. In fact, the outlook 
for a thoroughly good crew, capable of putting 
Cornell to her best speed, is excellent. The 
stroke in the water is long and the blade work 
becoming cleaner each week. The freshmen 
are not very promising at present. 
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The ’Varsity will, in all probabilty, take part 
in the Harlem Regatta on Decoration Day 
when it should give a good account of itself, 
and somewhat earlier in the month row against 
Annapolis at Annapolis. These races will be 
good tests of the crew’s ability. 

The juniors won the class crew races over a 
course one and seven-eighths miles long in 9 
minutes 28 seconds, on April 14th. The seniors, 
the second to finish, were beaten by hardly one 
length. The winners’ time, made against a 
head wind, was remarkably good, only once 
having been equaled. The sophomore crew 
finished in good form, but two lengths behind 
the seniors. Names of the winners : 


Stroke, C. H. Morrill, 135; 7, F. L. Higginson, Jr., 167; 
6, N. W. Tilton, 180; 5, N. Biddle, 161 ; 4, J. D. Kernan, 
168 ; 3, C. M. Brown, 169 ; 2, C. L. Harding, 163; bow, F. 
Palmer, Jr., 160; coxswain, H. A. Wadleigh, 104. 

HARVARD. 


After the Easter vacation the men were di- 
vided up among the Newell and Weld boat 
clubs, and on May 2d the races between the 
crews of the clubs took place, being won by 
Newell first. On May 4th the ’Varsity and sec- 
ond crews went out for the first time. They 
rowed in the following order : 

’Varsity--Stroke, Harding; 7, Higginson; 6, Perkins; 

., Tilton; 4, Bancroft; 3, Kernan; 2, Sheafe; bow, Haw- 
ins. 

Second--Stroke, Endicott ; 7, Lawrence; 6, Blake; s, 
Wood; 4, Peyton; 3, Adams; 2, Blaikie; bow, Martin. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Locke, last 
year’s freshmen stroke, should have dropped 
out. He stroked the sophomore crew in 
April. . He was a very pretty oar last year, 
and it is not unlikely that he would have been 
chosen a member of the ‘‘’Varsity squad ” this 
year purely on his form of last year. On the 
other hand, Sheafe, I believe, had not been 
much heard of until by the admirable threshing 
system these races have inaugurated, his merits 
were discovered, One at all familiar with row- 
ing matters at Harvard will find room for 
thought if he but glance at the names of the 
oarsmen of the two crews above. There are 
still a Bancrdft, a Perkins,a Higginson, etc., 
but there are names among them strange to the 
ears of Harvard rowing-men. 

It is said that the form displayed by these 
sixteen men when first put into their present 
order of rowing, to usea colloquism, astonished 
the natives. They rowed as if they had rowed 
before. There remained nearly two months, 
when the men were selected on May 4th, in 
which to polish them off and get them ‘to- 
gether.” 

The selection of the crew to meet Yale will 
probably not be made until early in June, and 
only after these sixteen men have given every 
proof of their merit. How much wiser sucha 
system is than theold fogy one, doomed but 
dying very hard. How much better to have 
keen competition among these hardened men 
for places in the Varsity crew than to have only 
a limited number of oarsmen interested in the 
crew’s make-up. The system will justify itself 
if given a fair trial. Success, so far as win- 
ning the race is synonymous with success, may 
or may not come this year. But no reason- 
able man can doubt what will be the eventual 
outcome of a system whereby a large number 
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of men have their ambition to shine as oars- 
men given the utmost play. It must be the de- 
velopment of a love of the sport itself and of 
good oarsmen. Harvard's experiment—an ex- 
periment only in that it has not been tried by 
an American university until this year—is 
by all odds the most interesting feature of the 
present season. Rowing-men of all sorts and 
condition will do well to study its progress and 
results with care. CuHASE MELLEN. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Many of the oarsmen of San Francisco and 
vicinity are very much dissatisfied with the 
Board of Managers of the Pacific Association 
of the Amateur Athletic Union, Though the 
Amateur Athletic Union exercises no control or 
jurisdiction over rowing,the Pacific Association, 
on April 14th, passed an amendment to its own 
constitution, whereby it assumed control and 
jurisdiction over rowing, baseball, and some 
other sports. The oarsmen say that the Board 
keeps no records of rowing performances, and 
does not even take pains to have the courses 
measured, so that times are of no value. 

A meeting of delegates from various rowing 
clubs round San Francisco was held on Tuesday 
evening, April 18th, at which delegates were 
present from the Alameda Boating Club, the 
South End and Ariel Rowing Clubs, the 
Dolphin and Triton Boating Clubs, The 
Pioneer Rowing Club, the Olympic Boat 
Club, the Columbia Rowing Club, and the 
Boating Association of the University of Cali- 
fornia, sent no representatives, but the last 
two named have no delegates in the Pacific 
Association, and never enter rowing regattas 
on the Bay of San Francisco. : 

The South End Rowing Club and the Ala- 
meda Boating Club are strongly in favor of 
forming an association of oarsmen, to be 
named the Pacific or Western Rowing Associa- 
tion, and to embrace not only the boat clubs of 
the State of California, but also those of the 
States of Oregon and Washington and of 
British Columbia. The Pioneer, Dolphin, 
Ariel, and Olympic Clubs are in favor of stay- 
ing in the Pacific Association, under the man- 
agement of which they say that the oarsmen 
have had successful regattas. The advocates 
of forming the new association point out the 
fact that a subordinate betly, such as the Pa- 
cific Association is, deriving its powers from a 
parent organization, cannot reasonably claim 
control of a sport over which the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union exercises no jurisdiction; they 
therefore favor the formation of arowing associa- 
tion, to be affiliated with the National Associa- 
tion of Amateur Oarsmen. They urge the fact 
that the energies of the Pacific Association are 
devoted to track and field events, and many 
other matters in which oarsmen have no inter- 
est; and, further, that the money paid by oars- 
men for registration as amateur athletes is 
spent in ways which bring no return to rowing 
men, 

Though the meeting arrived at no definite 
conclusion, the dissatisfaction expressed will 
probably result in some change being made in 
the constitution of the Regatta Committee of 
the Pacific Association, and ultimately in fur- 
ther changes, 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
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OTHING could 
be more propi- 
tious than the 
results of the 
first four of the 

principal contests of 
the year, for the reason 
that each has been 
won by a different 
player of the highest 
class. The danger of 
the interest in the 
great open tourna- 
ments lagging, by 
reason of a monotony 
of the success of a few 
men, has at any rate 
been postponed. 

That Pg the amateur champion, should, 
whilst playing exceedingly good golf, have been 
defeated in the last strokes of four games, is an 
indication of the oncoming of a large crop of 
home golfers. There needs no excuses, and 
Douglas, who is one of the best losers in the 
game, never attempts any. He plays the game 
of a true sportsman and a plucky one. We 
should certainly not rate his play lower than 
that which brought him to the very top last 
year, and noone can hold Douglas lightly. His 
play, like his temperament, is somewhat Scot- 
tish phlegmatic, and the end of the season may 
see even better play from him than last season. 
In the meantime we must be content with 
what the gods provide and be thankful that 
the amateur champion is willing to put on his 
armor so early and so often. 





LAKEWOOD OPEN ‘TOURNAMENT. 


The Garden City open tournament, which we 
chronicled in our last issue, was succeeded by a 
similar contest at Lakewood, April 27-29. 
There were sixty-two entries, including Doug- 
las, Harriman, fresh from his victory at Garden 
City ; H. M. Forrest, fresh from his Southern 
triumphs ; Reginald Brooks and W. J. Travis. 
The distances. aggregated 5,695 yards and the 
sixteen who qualified in the 18-hole medal play 
were: 


EE ee et ae os. bebOsRReRROeses's 171 

F. S. Douglas, Fairfield ............ esecnccees bie sees Oe 

k A. Tyng, Morris County.......... eetheewen CEE 
; Bohlen, Philadelphia. .......... eealle: aa\ee-6isck:a skeen 179 

1: asper Lynch, Lakewood............ 

R. C. Watson, Jr., Westbrook....... 

M. R. Wright, Philadelphia...... 





Howard A. Colby, Essex County 


H. M. Harriman, Meadowbrook...............-- coos 283 
R. Brooks, Meado wbrook...... Povccccccccccccces 183 
H. M. Forrest, Philadelphia...... O0600600c.s.0.6 seve OED 
F. J. J.de Raismes, Lakewood..... abciawaasee ous cae a8 
Dr. B. O'Connor, Staten Welandl...csecrccoces .osscee 183 
A. WE GUUS, Bt. ADGTOW SR... srsccrcccsiesccssece S08 
W.H. Davis, Lakewood......... subnenetenesesoceses, OP 
L. E. Larocque, Knollwood.... ..... rbasacsonseens See 


In the match round play on Friday, April 28th, first 
round, F. S. Douglas, Fairfield, beat M. R.Wright,Phil- 
adelphia, by 4 up and eto play;F. J. J. de Raismes, 
Lakewood, beat W. H. Davis, Lakewood, by 4 up and 3 
toplay; Dr B. O'Connor, Staten Island, beat J.A. Tyng, 
Morris County, by 2 up; R. C. Watson, Jr., West- 
brook, beat A. M. Robbins, St. Andrew's, by 1 up ; W. 
J. Travis, Oakland, beat H. M. Forrest, Philadelphia, 
by 5s up and 4 toplay; L. E. Larocque, Knollwood, beat 
R. Brooks, Meadowbrook, by : up (19 holes); F. H. 
Bohlen, Philadelphia, beat Jasper Lynch, Lakewood, 
by 3 up and 2to play; H. M. Harriman, Meadowbrook, 
pet Howard A. Colby, Essex County, by 1 up (19 

oles). 


In second round Douglas beat De Raismes by 3 up 
and 2 to play; Watson beat O’Connor by 6 up and 4 to 
play; Travis beat Larocque by 6 up and 5 to play; 
Harriman beat Bohlen by 4 up and 3 to play. 

The semi-finals and finals, played on Satur- 
day, April 29th, resulted as follows : 


R. C. Watson beat F. S. Douglas by 1 up. 





i. ee -3 4465 § 6 3 3—39 
Douglas .... 4856 6ass 3 8-68 
WAtGOR ..0. 0000 ove ° -68 958 4 3 3 3-40-35 
PIR vnanscacrces oon 6 7 § £6 3 2 6 4-43-86 
W. J. Travis beat H. M. Harriman by 1 up (20 holes). 
TraviS.......5 ..- seers 4 5 5 4 5 5 6 3 5-42 
PIOSTEMARewcoceccccccees @ § § § 4 § 6 3 §—E 
TEBVIB....cccsessoorse » § 6 § § 6 3 § 4 5-44-86 
ge a”? @£ 4 3 s-Ex~6s 


5 5 6 4 
Extra holes—Travis, 4,4: Harriman, 4, s. 


In the finals Travis beat Watson 3 up and 2 to play. 


TAVIS. cccscccccecces coc @ 475585 S$ 3 54 
Li rere ws S SCO e Se SS Ss Oe 
rr mere -$6646 4 4 F S—ag—77 
Watson. +667 5 6 4 4 * *—38—84 


* Byes not ‘play ed. 
CRESCENT G. C. OPEN TOURNAMENT. 

The end of the first week in May saw many 
of the best Eastern players in an open tourna- 
ment over the Crescent Club’s links at Bay 
Ridge—links ‘which, whilst being as fair for 
one as for another, are nevertheless risky and 
intersected to an unusual degree by sites for 
streets and other incidents inseparable from 
its suburban position. The course has a play- 
ing length of 4.457 yards. There were forty 
contestants in the qualifying medal round, the 
first sixteen of whom were : 

F. S. Doug] Oe yy : 
Dr. B. O’Connor, Staten Island.. 
Maggy? Maddock, Crescent...... 


E, McGlachlin, Dyker MAGN iacacsachasuianaeys 87 
pot Chadwick, Powelton.. : 













G. A. Toffey, Jersey City..... eee 

N. 7 Shaffer, Jr., Ardsley . 

G. Adams, Crescent... eee. 

A. D. Compton, Westchester eT GT NR gr 
Bi. BS, ROWRG, COSCON a n.66:0.0.00.00:0:,000000000000600600000 OF 
D. Brandreth, Mount Pleasant 92 
J. Moorhead, Jr., Allegheny..... Raids, «ee 
B. Clark, Dyker Meadow........ — 92 
C. B. Van Brunt, Crescent........ iba heaee kan’ 93 
A. Dwight, New Haven......... Seceneseseedes s0000 93 
F. M. Freeman, Fairfield......cccccccccsccececses so. 93 


Inthe first round, match play, Moorhead beat Toffey 
by 1 up; Bowns beat Maddock by tup (19g holes); Chad- 
wick beat O'Connor by 1 up (19 holes); Clark beat G. 
Adams by1up_ oa holes); Dwight beat McGlachlin by 
1 up: Brandreth beat Freeman by 2 up; Douglas beat 
Shaffer by 9 up and 8 to play; Compton beat Van 
Brunt by 1 up (20 holes). 

In the second round H. S. Bowns, Crescent, beat 
John Moorhead, Jr., Allegheny, by 2 up and 1 to play; 
Joseph Chadwick, Jr.. Poweiton, beat B. Clark, Dy seal 
Meadow, by 3 up and 2 to play; A. T. Dwight, 
Haven, beat Daubigny Brandreth, Mount Pleasant, od 
I up (19 holes): F. S. Douglas, Fairfield, beat A. D. 
Compton, Westchester Golf, by 2 up. 

In the semi-finals Bowns beat Chadwick 3 up and 2 
to play. 


Bowns..... 





. SS §$*4#ti¢4f3re 
Chadwick.. 67$7458 45 47-@ 
Bowns.. $485 £4 6-2 2 
Chadwick. .. 54545 4 * *—32—79 

* Byes not played. 

Dwight beat Douglas 1 up in 19 holes. 
i ae wos «5 64 2 2 4 8 8 oe 
Douglas........seseeeeee 4 6 4 5 3 5 4 5 574 
TOUTE. 0s sc0ccese oscoee SS 4 4 O44 8 4 8S SRO 
TPOMBIAB s000s0scecer0000 45444 4 5 4 4-38-79 

In the finals Dwight beat Bowns by 3 upand 2to play 








306 
The cards were: 
2S eer 6475 5 4 5 4-46 
CED ncbapacesionns 6644636 6 S—% 
) oo ee 665 4 6% 5 4 4-44-90 
BOWES .cccccsccocee 5 45 3 4*6 6 6 4—43—87 
EOIBE o000002060000 6643 45 3 5 3-39 
WG sccscciaa es 668448583 7 OB 
DION cacavenveves *6 5 5 5 4 4 4 t t—35—74—164 
EE ceveenacacves 4564 5 5 4 t t—33—8I—168 
* Approximated. + Byes not played. 


LOCAL LEAGUES. 
CONNECTICUT AND PITTSBURG. 

The suggestion of President Thomas, at the 
annual meeting of the U.S. G. A.,that the cause 
of Golf would be benefited by the formation of 
local leagues is bearing good fruit. 

The formation of these branch leagues is fos- 
tered by the U. S. G. A., which understands 
that a general championship tournament will 
never be a thoroughly representative one in 
such a large country as the United States. 
Through the organization of local leagues a 
system of minor championships will be devel- 
oped on either geographical lines or lines based 
on population, and the winners will meet in the 
national event. 

The Metropolitan Association was the first to 
be formed, but this has been followed by sev- 
eral others. The latest of these is the 
Connecticut organization, to be talled the Con- 
necticut League of Golf Clubs, Its constitu- 
tion and by-laws will be like those of other 
State associations, Thus far it includes the 
Wee-Burn Club of. Noroton, the Waterbury 
Club, the Litchfield Club, the New Haven 
Club and the New Haven Country Club. The 
league proposes to develop players to represent 
Connecticut in the national golf tournament. 

And a league of the golf clubs about Pitts- 
burg to include the Allegheny Country Club, 
Pittsburg Field Club, and Pittsburg, Edge- 
wood, Shields and Highland Golf Clubs. 


PHILADELPHIA WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


The Women’s Golf Association of Philadel- 
phia has decided to hold the annual individual 
championship of the association on June 13th, 
14th, 15th and 16th. Last year this event was 
held on the Country Club course, at Bala, but 
the association has wisely decided to award it 
to a different club each season, and the honor 
for the championship of 1899 goes to the Hunt- 
ingdon Valley Country Club, at Rydal. 

It is a nine-hole course. The conditions will 
be the same as governed the play last year, 
being from scratch, the makers of the best 
scores to qualify for the preliminary match 
play round. 

All entries should be sent to the secretary, 
Miss Margaret C. Maule, 21 South Twenty- 
first street. At the same meeting Mrs. E. V. 
Dougherty, of the Merion Cricket Club, re- 
signed the vice-presidency, and Miss Edith 
Burt, of the Country Club, was unanimously 
elected to fill the vacancy. 


COLLEGIATE GOLF. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE ASSOCIATION. 


At a meeting of the Intercollegiate Golf 
Association, held at the Holland House, April 
5th, Chester Griswold, of Princeton, was elect- 
ed president, to succeed Joseph H. Choate, Jr.; 
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George C. Clark, of Harvard, was elected vice- 
president, and T. M. Robertson, of Yale was 
elected secretary and treasurer. 


YALE. 


John Reid, Jr., Yale, ‘99, the winner of the 
intercollegiate golf championship last fall, has 
been playing some splendid’ golf during this 
spring. He did eighteen holes at the New 
Haven Golf Club in seventy-six strokes, and has 
lowered this record to seventy-five strokes. 
The former record was eighty-two strokes, 
made by W. B. Smith, Yale, ’99, the runner up 
in the national tournament last fall. 

Reid’s record is quite remarkable for the 
New Haven course, which is a very difficult 
one. His first round was in thirty-five strokes, 
which comes very near being par golf. Reid’s 
progress as a player has been steady and con- 
sistent. His form is very good, and he is re- 
garded as one of the coming players of the 
country. 

Both Reid and Smith graduate from Yale in 
June, and both will play in the next national 
tournament. Reid has outstripped Smith this 
spring, and the latter will find it difficult to 
overtake him. Smith is not playing in as good 
form as Reid. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


The Golf Club of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania is preparing for an active season. Per- 
manent officers have been elected, and arrange- 
ments are making by which the members of the 
club will have all of the privileges of the eigh- 
teen-hole course of the Philadelphia Cricket 
Club at Wissahickon. The first and second 
teams have already begun to practice for the 
Intercoilegiate tournament, although that event 
will not take place until the fall. A number 
of team matches have been arranged. 

PRINCETON 

The Princeton Golf Club is contemplating 
making a tour of the Philadelphia clubs at the 
close of the college season in June. A good 
team of six golfers will meet the strongest Phil- 
adelphia players on their own links. A match 
with the University of Pennsylvania will proba- 
bly be arranged. 


COLUMBIA, 


The Columbia College golfers are doing their 
best to organize a good team for this season, 
and dates are being arranged with several 
neighboring clubs. The Columbia men are 
somewhat handicapped in their golf endeavors 
by the lack of a course for general practice. 
This, however, will be obviated to some extent 
by the arrangement lately made with the En- 
glewood Golf Club, whereby the Columbia 
boys have secured the privileges of the Engle- 
wood links for certain days of the week. 

The present Columbia team has an able cap- 
tain in W. H. Dixon, who is one of the strong- 
est golfers in the Rockaway Hunt Club, and 
the other members are Ernest Lloyd, Lyman 
Rhoades, Jr., Arthur Weekes, Henry de For- 
est and Arthur Putnam. 

There are about fifty members in the club, 
and fully thirty are taking an active interest in 
golf. 
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HARVARD, 


During the past month club matches have 
been played every Friday and Saturday, and 
medal play and Bogey gompetition have been 
fixed for May 26th and 27th and June 19th and 
2oth. 

WOMEN AT 

On the closing day of the Golf Club of Lake- 
wood's tournament, at Lakewood, May 6th, the 
women’s handicap had twenty-one entries, Miss 
Mabel Park, of the Richmond County Club, 
winning the first prize ona net card of 99; Miss 
Grace A. Young, of the Milwaukee Country, 
the second, with a score one stroke higher, and 
Miss Underhill that for the best actual score. 
Scores follow : 


THE GAME, 


- Gross. H’cap. Net. 
Miss Mabel Park, Richmond County G. C.— 





Out.....5 5 6 7 6 8 6 § 8—s6 

In.......7 8 7 6 9 6 6 6 6—61—117 18 99 
Miss Grace A. Young, Milwaukee Country— 

Out. 5 6 5 8 6 7 6 § 11—59 

In.......7 8 9 6 8 6 § § §—SQ 2:8 18 100 


Miss Ruth Underhill, Nassau County— 





Out.....5 § 7 § 5 § 6 4 6—48 

In......8 7 9 § 6 § § 7 5—57 105 ° 105 
Miss Florence Suydam, Dyker M...111 7 104 
Miss Agnes H. Davis, Lakewood....110 4 106 
Mrs. N. P. Rogers, Hillside.... ..... 119 13 106 
Miss Alice McLimout, Quebec........124 18 106 
Mrs. Geo. Collingford, Powelton....112 4 108 
Miss Anna Ferris, Lakewood, .,.......119 9 110 
Miss Gertrude Andrews, Hiliside,...120 10 110 
Miss E. F, Embree, Oakland ........121 8 113 
Mrs. B. P. Craig, Jersey City ........ 115 ° 115 
Mrs. F. M. Freeman, Lakewood...... 125 10 115 
Miss Grace Ellis, Crescent....... ....116 ° 116 
Mrs. A. B. Claflin, Ocean Co.........125 8 117 
Mrs. F. A. Walthew, Lakewood 136 18 118 
Miss Leslie May, Lakewood.......... 139 18 121 
Mrs. G. C. Sutton, Clifton (Mass.)...142 18 124 
Miss Jennie Park, Richmond Co..... 143 18 125 
Mrs. E. R. Walker, Ocean County3....134 8 126 
Miss Bourne, Lakewood.............. 171 18 153 


The driving contest had twelve entries. The 
winner was Miss Grace Ellis, Crescent A. C., 
with three drives, aggregating 411 yards 2 feet. 
Her single drives were 124 yards 2 feet, 142 
yards, and 145 yards 2 feet. The summary of 
the aggregates made by the others were : 

Miss Suydam, 375 yards; Miss Andrews, 356 yards ; 
Mrs. Collingwood, 333 yards; Mrs. N. P. Rogers, 294 
yards; Mrs. F. M. Freeman, 263 yards; Miss Young, 


260 yards; Miss Davis, 256 yards; Miss Underhill, 248 
yards; Mrs. Craig, 160 yards ; Miss Embree, 119 yards; 
Miss Ferris, 105 yards. 

Drives outside the boundaries counted a 
blank, to which is due the poor showing of 
many of the contestants, ALBION, 


GOLF IN CALIFORNIA, 


On Saturday, April 1st, six ladies entered 
the fifth tournament for the Ladies’ Cup on the 
links of the Oakland Golf Club, at Oakland, 
Cal. In the first round Miss Belle Mhoon de- 
feated Miss L. Moffitt 2 up; Miss Deane beat 
Mrs. Johnson 4 up, and Miss A. Moffitt beat 
Miss Duff 8 up. In the second round Miss A. 
Moffitt defeated Miss Deane 4 up and 3 to play, 
Miss Belle Mhoon drawing the bye. In the 
final round Miss A. Moffitt beat Miss Belle 
Mhoon 4 up and 3 to play, and won the tourna- 
ment. Before the close of the season a final 
tournament will be held among the winners of 
the previous tournaments. The winner in the 
final will become the owner of the Ladies’ Cup. 


On Saturday, April 8th, the second home- 
and-home match hetwen the San Francisco and 
Oakland Golf Clubs began on the links at Oak- 
land, Cal. The match was between teams of 
eight men on each side, eighteen holes, match 
play. The first nine holes are 2,184 yards and 
the second nine are 2,890 yards. The scores 
are shown in the table : 











SAN FRANCISCO GOLF CLUB OAKLAND GOLF CLUB. 
~V Vy sTEN 
Ss 8s on 3s 
Players. = = Se Players. &: Ss 
gS 3s QS &S 
mae me “te 
S. L. Abbott, Jr.....0 oo] J. R. Folger......... 4 I 
C. T. Hibbetts....... 2 1| G. D. Greenwood......0 ° 
H. Babcock ...cccc0es ° o| R. M. Fitzgerald..... 4 3 
H. D. Pillsbury ......2 —|C. P. Hubbard... o — 
J. W. Byrne......... D. F. Belden......... 5 I 
R. H. Gaylord........ J.C. McKee.. 6 3 
a re od R. A. Cooke.. call 2 
E. J. McCutchen... 5. A. PaO P ac ccscoces 2 I 
4 1 23 34 
5 34 





The Oakland team thus won by 34 minus 5s, 
or 29 up. On Saturday, April 15th, the Oak- 
land representatives came over to San Fran- 
cisco, and the second half of the match was 
played over the Presidio course, the distance of 
which is about 3,000 yards for nine holes. The 
San Francisco Club’s representatives were the 
same as on the previous Saturday, except that 
A. B, Williamson took the place of R. H. Gay- 
lord. In the Oakland team W. P. Johnson 
played instead of C. P. Hubbard. The results 
are shown in the table : 








SAN FRANCISCO GOLF CLUB OAKLAND GOLF CLUB. 
BV Vs SV 
a eSRe RR 
Players. = $ 5 : Players. S28 22 
SQ 3g Sg de 
S. L. Abbott, Jr...... I 3| E.R. Folger.......... ° ° 
H. D. Pillsbury......1 3|G.D.Greenwood....o 0 
H. Babcock.......... ° o| R. M. Fitzgerald.....8 1 
A. B. Williamson.. .1 3] D. F. ° 
H. B. Goodwin ......0 o| J. C. McKee...... ° 
E. J. McCutchen....5 ° VF A. Folger I 
Ce PUMcenesese 50-00 ° 2| W. P. ° 
J. W. BMS... 2.20.03 ©1784 I 
1m 11 10 3 
22 13 





The San Francisco was thus 22 minus 13, or 
9 up, on the afternoon’s play. The score of 
both days’ play being reckoned, Oakland won 
the match 20 up. San Francisco having won 
the first home-and-home match, played on De- 
cember roth and 17th, 1898, and Oakland hav- 
ing won the second, a tie has resulted, which 
will be played off on neutral links. The choice 
lies between the linksat Del Monte (Monterey), 
of the Burlingame Club, at San Mateo, and of 
the San Rafael Club, at San Rafael, and none of 
these has yet been settled upon. 

On Saturday, April 22d, the following quali- 
fied as entitled to compete for the Captain's 
Cup, presented to the Oakland Golf Glub by 
Mr. Prestes Pierce: W. B. Johnson, 43; J. C. 
McKee, 43; J. M. Taft. 46; J. A. Folger, 47; 
E. R Folger, 48; C. P. Hubbard, 49; R. A. 
Cooke, 50, All these qualified with scores of 50 
or better over the short course ; D. F. Belden 
with an average score of 55 for nine holes. 

The members of the San Francisco Golf Club 
have been playing considerably of late, but 
have held few or no competitions, 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
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YACHTING. 


’ 


THE ‘‘ AMERICA’S” CUP CHALLENGE, 







IR Thomas Lipton’s am- 
bition in early life was 
to become a sea captain, 
at least so I gather 
from a magazine article 
which gave the early 
aspirations of a 
number of notables. It 
seems as though his de- 
sire would be gratified, 
as his flag will be flown 
by two fine yachts this 
season. The Sham- 
rock will in all probabil- 
ity be in the water when 
this number of OurinG 
is published. 

So much misleading 
has been printed about 
the vessel that I am not 
in a position to give any 

authentic information concerning the craft, but 

I have learned a good deal about her Jersonne/, 

which I trust may not be uninteresting. 

There is no doubt that Mr. C. Oliver Iselin 
and Captain Charles Barr will have foemen 
worthy of their steel in the skilled amateurs 
and professionals who are slated to sail the 
Shamrock in her races against the Columdza. 
Like the man behind the gun in a sea battle 
the man at the wheel plays an important part 
in a conflict of racing yachts. The ‘ talent” 
aboard Shamrock has worked together for 
years, and is in every way disciplined in the 
smart handling of sails and the general ma- 
neeuvring of a big racing cutter. 

Mr. Peter Donaldson, who has consented to 
take charge of the Shamrock in all her races in 
British waters as well as in the international 
contest for the Americas Cup, is one of the 
smartest amateur yachtsmen on the Clyde. 
This means much, for the Clyde boasts. of 
many keen, clever and ardent followers of the 
sport who pride themselves on their knowledge 
of yachtcraft and think themselves far superior 
to the sailors of the Solent, the Colne or the 
Thames. Mr. Donaldson's apprenticeship to 
the pastime began in small boats and he worked 
his way upward from the little 3-tonner Arze/ 
to the big 85-footer Ca//una, designed by Fife, 
of which such great achievements were ex- 
pected. He also owned the ten-raters Vvonne 
and Vseud?, which made their rivals do much 
hustling. 

_ In 1893 the craze for big cutters was revived 

in Great Britain by two factors of powerful in- 

fluence, the first being the challenge of Lord 

Dunraven for theA merzca’s Cup with Valkyrie 

/I,, and the second being the cup-hunting 

quest of Mr. Royal Phelps Carroll in British 

waters with the Herreshoff centerboard craft 

Navahoe, his chief object being the valuable 

gold cup offered for international competition 

by the Royal Victoria Yacht Club. To defend 
this splendid trophy from the attack of the 

American the Prince of Wales commissioned 

Mr. Watson to design the Brztannza. Mr. A. 

D. Clark gave Mr. Soper an order for the Sa- 

¢anita,and Mr. Donaldson became so interested 
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that with a few brother Scots he prevailed upon 
Mr. Fife to make hjs first experiment in the 
way of designing a racing cutter of the largest 
class. The result was Ca/luna. Mr. Don- 
aldson took hold of this craft in her crude state, 
and with Archie Hogarth, who is to skipper 
Shamrock, went enthusiastically to work to 
tune her up for racing. But all their efforts 
were in vain. Mavahoe had no difficulty in 
beating her When Mr. Donaldson came to’ 
figure up the results of the first season the re- 
turns were far from encouraging. Ca//una 
started in thirty-six races and won only two 
firsts and eight other prizes, in spite of the fact 
that in the course of the racing circuit she car- 
ried away one lower mast, one main boom and: 
one gaff, and goodness knows how many flying 
kites, the replacing of which her owners en- 
dured with cheerful and becoming fortitude. 

Attempts were made in the following season 
to improve CadZuna, but all efforts were futile. 
The fate of an outclassed racing craft is not in- 
frequently ignominious, but good fortune at- 
tended Ca//una's latter days. With spars cut 
down and white wings clipped, she now flies 
the private signal of Prince Mehemet Ali Halim, 
and her hailing port is Constantinople. Like 
all the Fife boats she is strong and stanch and 
seaworthy, and no doubt will cruise in the pic- 
turesque waters of the Golden Horn for many 
years. 

Mr. Donaldson watched with careful interest 
the career of the big cutter Az/sa, which was 
the next racing machine of large proportions 
designed by Mr. Fife. He was much en- 
couraged by her superb behavior during her 
first season in the Mediterranean. In spite of 
his costly and disappointing experience with 
Calluna, he never lost his abiding faith in the 
genius of Mr. Fife, who, in 1895, atoned to Mr. 
Donaldson for the Ca//una by designing and 
building for him the /so/de, a 65-footer, which, 
by the by, should not be mixed up with the 20- 
rater of the same name built by the Herres- 
hoffs. The /so/de is one of the prettiest and 
fastest yachts ever launched in the Clyde, She 
won for Mr. Donaldson in her four seasons $18,- 
415—a remarkable total. /so/de was skippered 
all the time by Hogarth, and Mr. Donaldson ad- 
mits that much of her success was owing to 
his efforts and skill. /so/de is now on the sale 
list, as her owner will be too busy with Sham- 
rock to do any racing on his own account this 
season, and next year she may be outclassed. 

Mr. Donaldson is Rear-Admiral of the Mud- 
hook Yacht Club, the most aristocratic and ex- 
clusive organization in Scotland, in this par- 
ticular resembling the Royal Yacht Squadron. 
There are only forty members enrolled in its 
book, and it is pretty hard to gain admittance, 
No parvenu, no matter how wealthy, need ap- 
ply. Mr. Donaldson is Rear-Commodore of the 
Royal Clyde Yacht Club, and member of the 
Royal Thames, Royal Northern, Royal Alfred, 
Royal Victoria and Royal Ulster Yacht Clubs. 
He is aiso an influential member of the Yacht 
Racing Association of Great Britain. He is 


well known to American yachtsmen, his last 
visit having been paid in February last, when 
he estaolished cordial relations with the New 
Mr. Iselin will find him an 


York Yacht Club. 
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honorable foe, but one well equipped with the 
weapons of his craft and versed in all the arts 
of successful yacht-racing. 

In addition to the invaluable aid of Mr, 
Donaldson, Sir Thomas Lipton will have the 
services of Mr. Fife, the designer of the Sham- 
rock, one of the best amateurs that ever took 
atrick at atiller. It is because of his warm 
personal friendship to Mr. Fife that Sir Thomas 
Lipton has been able to enlist the sympathies 
of Mr. Donaldson. 

Capt. Archie Hogarth, the skipper of Sham- 
rock, is one of the *‘ canniest ” Scotchmen that 
Port Bannatyne ever bred. As was mentioned 
above, he sailed with Mr. Donaldson on Yvonne, 
Vseult, and the all-conquering /so/de. He 
possesses nerve in abundance, mingled with 
coolness, dash, and a soupcon of Scottish cau- 
tion. He is quick to decide in an emergency. 
He knows how to make the most of a boat. 
Hogarth is about thirty years of age. He was 
one of the crew of Dorzs, owned by the Messrs. 
Allan, while she was making her enviable rac- 
ing record of too prizes. His first command 
was Vvonne. Hogarth’s prize-winning record 
is sure to be of interest to American yachtsmen. 
I transcribe it from the London Yachtsman of 
April 20th. In 1890, on the Yvonne, with 30 
starts, he won ro first and 6 other prizes, value 
£180. In 1891, with the same boat, out of 34 
starts, he won g first and 5 other prizes, value 
£96. In 1892, with Vseu/ft, 29 starts, 15 first 
and 1 other prizes, value £144. In 1893, with 
Calluna, 36 starts, 2 first and 8 other prizes, 
value £315. In 1894, with Lz/zth, 31 starts, 10 
first and 12 other prizes, value £150. In 1895, 
aboard the same yacht, 52 starts, 31 first and 6 
other prizes, value £1,163. In 1896, same yacht, 
46 starts, 26 first and 8 other prizes, value 
£1,023. In 1897, same yacht, 38 starts, 19 first 
and 7 other prizes, value £812. In 1898, same 
yacht, 44 starts, 19 first and 5 other prizes, 
value £685. The grand total being 340 starts, 
- first and 57 other prizes, their total being 

44.568, or, roughly speaking, $22,840. 

Hogarth has gathered together the old crew 
of the /sodde, supplemented by other Scotch- 
men who sailed on the cup-challenger 7hzs¢Ze. 
The Scotch contingent numbers about twenty. 
The rest of the ship’s company, which is, all 
told, thirty-seven. came from ‘Brightlingsea, 
Wivenhoe and Itchen Ferry. Hogarth has had 
the pick of the best yacht sailors of England 
and Scotland. A curious circumstance about 
Shamrock is that there is nothing Irish about 
her but her name. So far as I can learn there 
isn’t an Irishman in her crew. Her owner was 
born in Ireland, but he was brought up in 
Scotland. Her designer can trace his pedigree 
from an unbroken line of Scotch ancestry. 

The history of the firm of Fife is interesting. 
William Fife,a wheelwright, of Kilbirnie, asmall 
parish eight miles inland from Largs, settled 
in Fairlie toward the end of last century. He 
had ason,also William by name. This young 
man was acquiring the art of wheelwright un- 
der his father when a strong longing to go off 
into the Bay of Fairlie and inspect the vessels 
at anchor therein seized him, too often to suit 
the old gentleman, who used to utter loud but 
fruitless protests. Having no boat of his own 
in which to go a-sailing, he boldly set to and 
built one. So well did he put her together that 
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2 fellow townsman looked admiringly at her 
lines and knew no peace until he had bought 
oer. This happened many times, The boats 
tnat Mr. Fife built were snapped up so eagerly 
that it soon dawned on the shrewd youngster 
that to be a shipwright, and not a millw right 
or wheelwright, was his true vocation. So, in 
spite of his father’s protests and anger, a boat- 
builder he became. Thus more than a century 
ago the famous firm of Fife & Son, yacht- 
builders of Fairlie, was founded. 

The crew signed articles on May rst, the 
wages for the men before the mast being 37 
English shillingsaweek. Thisinour currency 
means $9.25 Out of this the Shamrock’s sail 
ors have to ‘‘grub” themselves. The crew 
signed with the understanding that they are to 
be on the payroll until the close of the Mediter- 
ranean races next year, when, according to 
present arrangements, the Shamrock is to race 
against the new cutter, as yet —— which 
Watson has designed for Mr. D. Rose, and 
which is to be built by the eh dl of Par- 
tick. Mr. Rose’s cutter will be skippered by 
Captain Sycamore, whose racing career on the 
Bona was so memorable. During the seasons 
of 1897-8 out of 77 starts he won 48 first and 9 
other prizes, the total value of which was 
45,473. This is of interest in America because 
Bona has been bought from the Duke 
d’Abbruzzi by Mr. Howard Taylor, a 
Thames yachtsman, who will permit her use 
as atrialhorse for Shamrock. Although Bona 
is not so long on the water-line as Brztannia 
she beat the J/efeor on time allowance and 
also knocked spots out of Satanzta. In the 
event of Valkyrze ///. not being fitted out, 
Bona will be very useful in the way of a trial 
horse for Shamrock. 

Among the guests of Sir Thomas Lipton on 
his steam yacht £rzz on his cup-hunting trip 
will be Lord Charles Beresford, the Marquis of 
Breadalbane, Major Sharmon- Crawford, Vice- 
Commodore of the Royal Ulster Yacht Club, 
and Major J. Eustace Jameson, M. P. 

At the time I write, the launching day of 
Columbia has not been decided upon, neither 
has the name of the sponsor been made public. 
It is the general opinion, however, that Mrs. 
Iselin will christen the craft. There is little 
to tell of the new boat except that there is no 
doubt that both the topsides and underbody 
are both of bronze plate, that the mast, gaff 
and main boom of steel will be given a trial, 
and if unsatisfactory will be replaced by mag- 
nificent spars of Oregon pine, which have al- 
ready been prepared. 

The name of Columédza, chosen by Commo- 
dore Morgan for his cup-defender, seems to 
have met with the general approval of the 
yachting fraternity. It is hoped that she will 
meet with the same measure of success that the 
old schooner of the same name did in 1871, 
when she defended the Amerzca's Cup against 
Mr. James Ashbury’s ‘‘two-sticker” Lzvonza. 
The schooner Columbia was designed and 
built in 1871 for Mr. Franklin Osgood, then 
Rear-Commodore of the New York Yacht Club, 
by Mr. Joseph B. Van Deusen, at Chester, Pa. 
Mr. Van Deusen also built the /leetwing, 
which came in second in the great midwinter 
ocean race of 1866, her competitors being the 
Henrietta and the Vesta. She was chosen 
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by the New York Yacht Club to meet Lzvonza, 
andon October 16th, inthe firstrace of the series, 
she beat the British yacht over theregularcourse 
of the New York Yacht Club, 27m. 4s. The 
second race, sailed on October 18th, over a 
course twenty miles to windward and back 
from Sandy Hook lightship and back, the 
Columbia won by 10m. 333s. The third race 
was won by Livonia, Columbia having carried 
away her steering gear, which compelled her 
to take in her mainsail and sail the remainder 
of the race under foresail and jib, losing the 
race by 15m. 1os. The rest of the series were 
sailed by Sappho, which won both races. 

The Columdza was sold in 1872 to Mr. Lester 
Wallack of the New York Yacht Club, and re- 
mained in his possession for twelve years. 
Then Mr. H. M. Flagler bought her and re- 
built her on her old lines. In 1890 Mr. Flagler 
sold her to Mr. J. T. Perkins, who owned her 
until his death in 1895. Vice-Commodore 
Joseph De F. Junkin, of the Corinthian Yacht 
Club of Philadelphia, bought her in 1897, and 
still owns her. 

The Columdbza will fly Mr. Iselin’s private 
signal—the black and red swallow-tail which 
Vigilant and Defender flew so victoriously. 
Mr. Iselin’s aides will be Newberry D. Thorne, 
Herbert C. Leeds, and Woodbury Kane. It is 
unnecessary to expatiate upon Mr. Iselin’s 
ability as a yachtsman. His splendid record on 
Titania, Vigzlant and Defender speaks for 
itself and needs no complimentary word from 
me, except that noabler amateur or one more 
calculated to inspire a crew with the enthu- 
siasm that carries all before it and wins races is 
to be found on either side of the Atlantic. His 
aidesarealso bothexperiencedand capable, while 
the professional element in the crew is in every 
way admirable. The choice of Captain Charles 
Barr to sail Co/umdza,in spite of his Scottish 
birth and of Mr. Iselin’s preference for native- 
born sailing masters and crews, is a tribute to 
the true merit of the young man. He has had 
wide experience on craft of all kind, from fish- 
ing boat to yacht. He is thirty-five years old, 
and was born at Gourock on the Clyde. His 
first berth on a yacht was aboard the cutter 
Ulerin He came to this country in the famous 
20-tonner C/ara, of which his brother John was 
skipper and he was mate. His first command 
was the cutter Shona, a narrow-gutted tonnage 
cheater, which he sailed with success. He be- 
came skipper of the celebrated 40-footer J/z- 
nerva, which, like Clara, sailed across the 
Atlantic and made a record unsurpassed in the 
splendid annals of the sport. Much of her glory 
was due to her handling. His next command 
was the 46-footer Oweene, and he sailed Wasp 
during her first season, He sailed across the 
ocean in Mr. Royal Phelps Carroll's Vavahoe, 
and left her at Cowes. He brought Vzgz- 
Zant back from England, and had charge of 
her during her trial races with Defender. He 
was later made captain of Commodore Charles 
A. Postley’s schooner Co/onza, and it was with 
sincere reluctance that the Commodore re- 
leased him from his engagement and allowed 
him to sign articles under Mr. Iselin. 

Deer Isle, Me., is remarkable for the ex- 
cellent sailors it produces. This year, is in 
1895, it has been called on to furnish a Yankee 
crew for the America’s Cup defender. There 
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was great rivalry among the hardy marinets of 
that wind-swept island for berths aboard Co- 
Zumbza, no less than 231 applications having 
been made. As there was only room for thirty- 
seven men, there was naturally much disap- 
pointment. Mr. Iselin’s orders were to ship no 
sailors over thirty years of age, and owing to 
this restriction several men were excluded who 
had served on Defender. Of Columbza’s crew 
it must be said that a finer and heartier lot of 
men never hauled on arope. Their names fol- 
low: William Scott, second mate; Willard Has- 
kell, Charles Scott, R. L. Fifield and Rollins 
Staples, quartermasters; John Marshall, Samuel 
Bray, F. M. Conley, Charles Barter, John Bil- 
lings, George Stinson, E. C. Haskell, Herbert 
Bray, Charles Bray, Nelson Thompson, Theo- 
dore Thompson, Augustus Thompson, Cyrus 
Thompson, Alvah Conary, William Conaty, 
Alfred Pettee, Alonzo Gross, J. E. Gross, 
Everett Thompson, Daniel Hall, E. T. Carman, 
J. F. Eaton, Arthur Young, Nathan R. Low, 
Charles Gray, Edward Greenlaw, Andrew 
Scott, William Ellis, Montie Haskett, P. D 
Haskell, Arthur Powers and Jason Brush. 

All of these, judging from their names, be. 
long to the Anglo-Saxon race, renowned for 
the quality of seafarers it has produced Ali 
of them are local celebrities, famous for some- 
thing or other. Charles Gray, for instance, is 
the mail carrier of the island and is conse- 
quently a familiar figure to all the inhabitants. 
Last winter he and his assistant had a narrow 
escape from being frozen to death while cross- 
ing from the mainland to the island in an open 
boat. They found the ice too thick to make 
progress through in any direction, with the 
wind blowing a gale and the thermometer be- 
low zero. Gray endured the cold better than 
his boat-mate. He opened the mail bag and 
took out a number of newspapers and wrapped 
hiscompanion upinthem. This probably saved 
his life. All night long they were fast in the 
ice. At sixo’clock next morning the tide swept 
the boat on Little Deer Island Bar, where they 
landed. Both were badly frostbitten and had 
suffered much. Deer Isle is inhabited by fisher- 
men, sailors and clam-diggers, all of the sea, 
salty. Thirteen of them sailed on Defender. 
They will be paid the following wages : Second 
mate, $60 a month and $5 for each race; quar- 
termasters, $50 a month and $4 racing money ; 
seamen, $45 a month and $4 race money. 
These amounts seem to be quite high, as yacht 
sailors, as a rule, are paid from $25 to $30 a 
month, but I have been assured that the figures 
are authentic. The compensation of Captain 
Barr and First Mate Frank M. Allen has not 
been made public. 

Mr. Iselin chartered the St. M/zchael’s to act 
as atender to the Co/umdza. This steamer is 
120 feet long, with considerable engine power 
and plenty of accommodation for the crew of 
Columbza. In addition to providing sleeping 
quarters for the sailors, she will carry the extra 
racing spars and sails of the Co/umdza, and 
will also tow the yacht whenever the services 
of a tug prove necessary. 

Captain Urias Rhodes, Mate Leonard Miller 
and thirty-three men before the mast—nearl 
all of them Scandinavians—joined the Defena- 
er at Bristol, R. I., on May 2d. They started 
in to fit out the yacht at once, the first job being 
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the stepping of the mast, getting the bowsprit 
in position and the setting up of the rigging. 
After this work had been completed the vessel 
was thoroughly cleaned, painted, and varnished. 
Sails were then bent and everything made 
ready for tuning up Va/kyrze’s conqueror. 

Captain Rhodes is grimly in earnest, and so 
are all his crew. He believes that Defender 
has a good fighting chance of beating Co/um- 
éza, and if she proves the faster boat he has the 
assurance that Defender will meet Shamrock, 
Rhodes is looking anxiously forward to the 
preliminary race of July 1st, between Defend- 
er and Columdza, off Sandy Hook lightship, fif- 
teen miles to windward or toleeward and return, 
for a $250 cup given by the New York Yacht 
Club. This will be the first serious contest 
between the two vessels, although many 
brushes are likely to occur between the two 
craft in Newport waters before that date. 

The Defender will fly the private signal of 
Mr.W. Butler Duncan, Jr.,who will have gener- 
al charge of the yacht. Mr. Duncan isa capital 
yachtsman, and no doubt will sail the craft to 
the best advantage. In Captain Rhodes he has 
an excellent skipper. He is a native of the 
south side of Long Island, and will be remem- 
bered as skipper of the fast centerboard 
schooner Lasca, designed by Mr. A. Cary 
Smith for Mr. John E. Brooks of the New 
York Yacht Club. Rhodessailed Lasca across 
the Atlantic in the spring of 1894, making the 
passage from Sandy Hook to the Fastnet in 
15% days. Mr. Brooks tried hard to induce 
our British cousins to race against his schooner, 
but no yacht owner would tackle her. Captain 
Rhodes continued in the employ of Mr. 
Brooks until he soid the Zasca and took up 
his permanent residence in England. It is one 
of the characteristics of Captain Rhodes that 
he races a yacht with rare pluck and persist- 
ence, and never acknowledges defeat until his 
rival crosses the line and ‘‘ gets the gun.” 

VARIOUS NOTES. 

In addition to the old schooner Palmer, 
which is being altered into an auxiliary, the 
Ramona, formerly Resolute, and Vzking are 
also undergoing the process of conversion into 
auxiliary craft. The Burgess 4o-footer Vere- 
na has been purchased by Mr. F. de Fumick, 
of New York, and will be converted into a keel 
boat and fitted with a 20-horse-power motor 
and rigged as a yawl 

Robert Goelet, the New York millionaire 
yachtsman, died on April 27th aboard his 
steam yacht Wahkma at Naples. He was born 
in New York September 29, 1841. His voyage 
was taken for his health, which had long been 
poor. Mr Ogden Goelet, his brother, died 
under somewhat similar circumstances at 
Cowes a little more than a year ago, Mr. 
Robert Goelet’s body was brought home on 
the Nahma. 

The fifty-fourth annual cruise of the New 
York Yacht Club will begin on August 7th, the 
rendezvous to be at a port to be decided upon 
by Commodore Morgan. There wiil be the 
usual club prizes for the squadron runs, and 
the valuable Astor cups will be sailed for off 
Newport. The autumn sweepstakes will be 
sailed in September after the trial races for the 
America’s Cun. 
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Mr. John I, Waterbury, of the New York 
Yacht Club, has bought the famous cruising 
schooner Coronet from Mr. F. S. Pearson, 
which, since her launch in 1885, has done more 
deep-water sailing than any other vessel of. 
her class. She has visited the West Indies, 
British ports, the Mediterranean, the Baltic and 
Japan. 

The Atlantic Yacht Club has adopted the 
girth system of measurement, in conformity 
with the rules of the Yacht Racing Union of 
North America. Commodore Adams has ap- 
pointed Gen. Thomas L. Watson as fleet cap- 
tain and Dr. Wisner S. Townsend fleet surgeon. 

The Yale Corinthian Yacht Club has leased a 
new building at Morris Cove, adjoining the 
Pequot Club. 

The schooner Fleur de Lys (Mr. George 
Lord Day) has returned to New York after a 
long stay in foreign waters. She sailed from 
New York on March 17, 1897, for Southampton, 
where she refitted and proceeded to Lisbon. A 
Spanish gunboat kept her in that port for a 
long time, but she made her escape in a gale of 
wind which the Spaniard did not care to face. 
She put back to Southampton, where she re- 
mained until the end of the war. Since then 
she has cruised in the Mediterranean, return- 
ing home vza the West Indies. 

Mr. Howard Gould’s steam yacht WVzagara 
has started on a voyage to Norway. She will 
touch at the Azores, and after a brief sojourn in 
British waters wili continue on to Spitzbergen, 
touching at many points of interest in the Land 
of the Midnight Sun. Mzagarais commanded 
by Captain Shackford and carries a ship’s com- 
pany of sixty-five all told. 

The Corinthian Yacht Club, of Philadelphia, 
has begun work on a new ship basin at Essing- 
ton, to accommodate fifty yachts. Because of 
the change in the station the Douglaston Yacht 
Club will in future be known as the Manhassett 
Bay Yacht Club. 

The famous 46-footer G/orzana has been fitted 
out at Bristol, R. I., and will be in commission 
for the first time in three years. Captain Berry, 
who was mate of Defender, is in charge. 

Commodore Postley, of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club, has appointed the following Regatta Com- 
mittee: John F. Lovejoy, Edward J. Greacen 
and Howard Coates. The club fixtures follow: 
Spring regatta, June 17th; annual regatta, 
July 4th ; race week, from July 15th to July 22d, 
inclusive ; special races, September 2d ; fall re- 
gatta, September 4th; special race, September 
gth. 

Mr. C. D. Mosher has designed a steam yacht 
for Mr, C. R. Flint, which is to achieve the 
marvelous speed of forty-two miles an hour. She 
is to be built by Sam Ayres & Son, at Nyack, 
who built the fast E7/zde. The engines are 
nearly ready. The boat will be of bronze and 
nickel steel with seven compartments. Her 
length will be 135 on load water-line, 12 feet 6 
inches beam, and 4 feet draught, with twin 
screws and quadruple expansion engines. She 
is to be built so as to be convertible to a war 
vessel, provision being made for a turtle- 
back forward, a conning tower and rapid-fire 
guns, 

A. J. KENEALY. 
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THE RAILS, 

HIS large and interesting family (Ra/- 
lide, sub-family Ral/in@) of marsh- 
inhabiting birds contains about one 
hundred and eighty members, of which 
fourteen inhabit North America. Eight 

species visit the region of the great lakes 
and the Atlantic seaboard, and four of them 
are deemed worthy of the sportman’s attention. 
These four species include the king-rail (Ra//us 
elegans), the clapper-rail (R. longzrostris cre- 
pitans), the Virginia rail (R. vzrgznzanus), and 
the sora (Porzana carolina). The yellow rail 
and the little black rail are too rare and too 
small to rank as game-birds, 

While the sora is ¢he bird of the family in 
the eyes of American sportsmen, the others de- 
serve at least a passing notice. The largest is 
the king rail, alarge brown bird, about eighteen 
inches in length, extent about twenty-four 
inches. Its range includes the fresh-water 
marshes of Ontario, the Eastern United States, 
Northern Illinois, Wisconsin and Kansas south- 
ward. In Ontario it is sometimes called land 
rail, and it is known in other portions of its 
range as great red-breasted rail, freshwater 
marsh-hen, and, throughout the South, as 
marsh-hen, This bird runs and hides well in 
the grass, but isa very easy mark when flushed. 
Its flesh is palatable, if nothing more. It 
is a comparatively rare bird upon Northern 
grounds. 

The clapper rail resembles the foregoing spe- 
cies in everything except size, its length being 
about fifteen inches; extent about nineteen 
inches. It is very abundant in the salt marshes 
of the Atlantic Coast from Long Island Sound 
southward, and it is sparingly distributed as 
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far northas Massachusetts. This bird is known 
to every coast gunner asthe noisiest inhabitant 
of the salt marshes. As its name implies, it 
possesses a long bill and makes much clatter. 
It is also called meadow clapper, meadow hen, 
salt-water marsh-hen and marsh-hen, It nests 
upon the ground in the marshes, the nests be- 
ing very near the water. The eggs number 
from six to a dozen and are creamy-white, 
freckled with brown. Like the others of its 
family, this rail is slow of wing and averse to 
taking flight, but it runs fast and can hide with 
astonishing facility. Its flesh is only fair in 
quality. When unusually high tides force it 
from the shelter of the grass, it is easily shot 
by punters. 

The Virginia rail is a pretty miniature of the 
king rail, being about nine inches in length. 
It is a common summer resident, breeding in 
the salt and fresh marshes northward from 
Pennsylvania. Its range includes North Amer- 
ica, from the British Provinces south to Guate- 
mala. The nest is carefully hidden in thick 
growths near the water, and contains from six 
to eight eggs, marked like those of the preced- 
ing species. The flesh is fairly good when the 
bird is in prime condition, This rail is a great 
skulker and may frequently be seen tripping 
across the surface of some sheltered pool, its 
long toes finding support upon floating weeds 
and other small rubbish. Upon the slightest 
alarm it runs, like a field-mouse, to cover, and it 
is extremely difficult to flush. Hundreds may 
be heard in a bit of marsh and not one be seen. 
Its usual voice is a rasping krik-krik-ick, and it 
utters other curious sounds which the pen can- 
not imitate. The hurling of a large clod, or 
other missile, into cover frequented by these 
birds will frequently produce an astonishing 
protest of quaint cries. This rail is sometimes 
called little red-breasted rail, lesser clapper, 
red rail and small mud-hen. 

The sora, or Carolina rail, differs broadly 
in coloration from the sober brown of its imme- 
diate relatives. It measures about nine inches 
in length, and my illustration will give an idea 
of its rather striking markings when in the full 
spring plumage. It is a summer resident, its 
range including ‘‘ temperate” North America, 
most common east of the great plains. It goes 
south in winter to the West Indies and north- 
ern South America. The nest is made in cover 
upon the ground, the eggs being drab with 
darker markings. It breeds from the Middle 
States northward. Its flésh is rather dainty in 
flavor. Among its more common names, and 
it is a much-named bird, are rail, rail-bird, 
Carolina crake, common rail, sora rail, English 
rail, chicken-bill, and soree. 

The most common method of shooting this 
bird is at high tide from the bow of a boat 
which is poled through the flooded cover by a 
man in the stern. This sport has many eager 
followers, but the shooting is almost too easy 
for experts to enthuse over. A light 12-gauge, 
or something smaller, will answer all purposes, 
In the South the negroes have fun and make a 
trifle of money by ‘‘fire-hunting” for this rail 
with torches of fat-pine and whips of stiff 
brush, 
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THE SPORTSMEN’S EXPOSITION AT BALTIMORE, 


In justice to the many true sportsmen of Bal- 
timore and as a visitor to their late exposition, 
it is only fair to say that the failure of the show 
was due to no lack of enterprise or energy on 
the part of those whose pleasant task it is to 
uphold the reputation of horse and hound, rod 
and gun, in the sporting South. Conditions 
were all against success. 

Yet some of the exhibits were worth the 
journey. A magnificent collection of antlers, 
Messrs. W. W. Hart & Co.’s show of taxider- 
my, Outine’s display, the Indian reservation, 
and the ducking outfits, fishing tackle, athletic 
goods, and some others, were all appropriate 
and interesting. The trap-shooting and fly- 
casting, etc., were all right, but the field trials 
and beagle trials savored too strongly of the 
burlesque to be taken seriously. They were, 
however, as good as could have been expected, 
all things considered. The bench-show feat- 
ure was too noisy for the building, and too long- 
drawn-out for the benefit of the benched ca- 
nines, a number of which showed excellent 
quality. 

The men of Baltimore, so far as I could learn 
during a flying visit, are royal good fellows. 


DEER IN CANADA, 


Reliable correspondents have informed me 
of a marked increase in the number of deer in 
portions of the Province of Ontario, and also 
in some of the almost deserted ranges of the 
Province of Quebec. The latter fact is of 
special importance, as for a time it seemed as 
though the deer might have to be reckoned 
among the things that were, so far as these 
sections of Quebec were concerned. Hence the 
good news is all the more welcome. The in- 
crease in the Province of Ontario is the natural 
result of wise protective legislation, and the 
result should have been accepted as proof posi- 
tive of the efficiency of the law as it was at the 
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close of last season. Canadians, as a rule, take 
excellent care of their game, and I was sur- 
prised to learn of a recent change in the law, 
which cannot be regarded as anything else but 
a backward step. The Ontario Legislature 
has recently legalized the killing of deer in the 
water, on the ground that it was inadvisable to 
prohibit it so long as hounding should be al- 
lowed. What the Legislature should have done 
was to prohibit both hounding and killing in 
the water. In a country where deer are as 
plentiful as in their Ontario ranges any man 
not an absolute duffer can successfully still- 
hunt all the deer the law allows him during the 
ample open season, 


FISHING. 


The season upon all northern waters, notably 
the best in the Province of Quebec and in 
Northern Ontario, opened very late this year. 
However, when the time dd arrive the early 
sport proved quite up to the usual high aver- 
age. Now with June come the golden days for 
the bass fisher, who at last may share the de- 
lights of his brother of the lighter tackle. Bass 
are capricious feeders, taking one day what 
they may scorn the next, while a bait which is 
good in one water may be useless in another 
only a few miles away. The cream of the 
sport with bass is, of course, fly-fishing, but 
unfortunately the fish seldom are in the humor 
to rise with any determination even to the 
coaxing of a master hand. Among useful flies 
are the following: Polka, oriole, Lord Balti- 
more, silver doctor, Montreal, grizzly king, 
Rube Wood, Furgerson, Henshall, Seth Green, 
Chubb, Cheeney, coachman, magpie and Par- 
macheene belle. Baits include crawfish, live 
minnows, grasshoppers, larve of various kinds, 
small frogs, helgramites, worms, young mice, 
and natural insects. Artificial lures, such as 
minnows, pearl and metal spoons, artificial 
frogs, mice and insects, also prove deadly. 

Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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DOGS OF TO-DAY—THE SCOTCH TERRIER. 


EARS ago this sturdy little fellow was 
one of the most popular of all the older 
breeds of terriers. But fashion in dogs, 
as in almost everything else, is subject 
to change, and an idol of a decade ago 

may be an unknown now. Things have not 
gone quite so badly with the Scotch terrier, but 
that he has lost ground no onecan deny. There 


are reasons for this other than a whim of those 
who set the fashion in canine matters, In the 
first place, the Scot is no beauty, except in the 
eyes of those who love him. Most people 
would call him ‘‘ downright homely,” and there 
might be more truth than poetry in such an ac- 
cusation. In the second place, the Scot is not 
exactly the sort of animal to play the réle of a 
pet ; hence he does not find much favor with 
those whose taste may lean toward some- 
thing of the dainty and fragile order. There 
are other varieties much better suited to soft 
cushions and the lazy uselessness of the bou- 
doir, and these enjoy the care and pampering 
which would be thrown away upon the Scot. 
Yet the dog has many redeeming qualities. 
He is one of the brightest of his race; like 
Sandy, he is ‘‘ verra canny;” in fact, he pos- 
sesses his full share of the shrewdness, energy, 
determination and ruggedness which have made 
his countrymen famous. Strongly coupled and 
comparatively low-set, having a powerful body 
supported by muscular, well-boned limbs, he 
has also a coat which can bid defiance to any 
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sort of weather. Being blessed with a hardy 
constitution and a natural cheerfulness and 
restlessness, he appreciates liberty, while not 
being entirely unadapted to a life within 
doors. 

To those who desire a thorough watch-dog, 
one which cannot be cajoled, or quieted by an 
intruder, this terrier is well suited. He has a 
keen nose, and he appears to sleep with one 
eye open. Heis, moreover, as brave and fear- 
less as anything of his size, and he will not 
hesitate to use his teeth when driven to ex- 
treme measures. His bite is no joke, and heis 
clever enough to know when his strong jaws 
should play their part. 


As an all-round dog about the suburban or 
country place, he has few equals. He is a ter- 
ror to vermin, such as rats, mice, and small wild 
quadrupeds, and he will not flinch from any- 
thing of his weight that wears hair. Ratting 
is his strong point, and the way his sturdy paws 
can dig out a rodent, and his wicked teeth ad- 
minister the last sad rites, admits of no modern 
improvements. The nature of this dog strongly 
commends him to all who desire a busy and 
amusing companion during country rambles. 
He is ever on the go, snuffing here and digging 
there, as his nose locates his quarry ; he likes 
the water; in fine, he can stand anything and 
enjoy anything his mastercan. If encouraged, 
he may become a savage fighter, fully the 
match for much larger dogs, and he should be 
firmly checked as soon as he betrays a disposi- 
tion to pick a quarrel too readily. 

The origin of this breed has not been estab- 
lished, although the breed is an old one, which 
presumably originated from forgotten crosses. 
The hair is abundant, strong and wiry, a char- 
acteristic color being what is termed ‘ pepper- 
and-salt,” but _there are numerous varieties 
in size, shapé-and color. The illustration 
which we give on page 233 gives an excellent 
idea of this hardy, game product of the Land 
of the Thistle. 





FRANK GOULD’S ST, BERNARDS, 


This instantaneous photo, which we repro- 
duce by the courtesy of the American Muto- 
scope Co., shows some of Mr. Frank Gould’s 
gigantic St. Bernard pets, That they are fine 


.Specimens goes without saying, and some men 


would be glad to enjoy accommodations as 
good as are provided for these handsome, high- 
bred fellows. 


Over in England it is said that a number of 
ladies of high degree who own dogs of aristo- 
cratic lineage, have become rather dissatisfied 
with the treatment accorded them at bench 
shows by the kennel clubs managed by men, 
As a result the Ladies’ Kennel Association has 
organized in London the International Kennel 
Club, or open branch of the association. Its 
object is to affiliate all dog associations in the 
world. It will give. prizes to be competed for 
in New York, Paris, and other centers. Men 
will be admitted to membership. On the com- 
mittee are the Countess of Ilchester, Lady 
Cathcart, Lady Evelyn Ewart, and other fash- 
ionable dames. 

In London recently, one William Cook, a Chi- 
naman, was sent back to prison. Cook’s of- 
fense appears to have been dog-stealing in an 
aggravated and aggravating form, as he is said 
to have stolen more than 1,000 pet dogs. He 
appears to have found it most profitable to 
steal pugs, as they possess little intelligence, 
can make no effective resistance, while, as they 
usually are highly prized, fat rewards are 
offered for their return. Such a man should be 
in prison. 

Mr. J. P. Morgan has had the misfortune to 
lose his well-known collie ‘‘ Hurricane,” the 
dog having died of lung trouble. Hurricane 
was valued at about $4,000, and he represented 
some of the bluest of collie blood. A couple of 
years ago Hurricane and some of his kernel 
mates were credited with having rendered val- 
uable assistance in the rescue of two women 
from drowning in the Hudson River. 


There appears to be something like an agita- 
tion among setter men in behalf of a fixed type 
of English setter. Ourinclong ago advocated 
this, and that something approaching uni- 
formity may be attained is a consummation 
most devoutly to be wished. 

It is rumored that New York sportsmen may 
form a State field-trial club to aid in keeping 
up the interest and improvement of setters and 
pointers. If certain objectionable features of 
other field-trials be carefully kept out, the new 
venture will be deserving of the heartiest sup- 
port by sportsmen. Other States, too, might 
goand do likewise with advantage to all con- 
cerned. 

Lovers of a _ 30d dog will learn with regret 
that the Eldred kennels has lost that stanch 
field-trial performer, Ch. Tony’s Gale. He 
was bred by Theodore Goodman, of Terre 
Haute, Ind., and was whelped February 10, 
1893, by Antonio—Nellie G., by Cincinnatus— 
Victoria D. Tony’s Gale disappeared in Janu- 
ary, and the supposition then was that he had 
been stolen, but recently his body was found 
in a stream about a mile from the kennels. 


Not long ago a South Carolina judge ren- 
dered an opinion that dogs are not property, 
basing his opinion upon the old common law of 
England, which still holds good in South 
Carolina, when not in conflict with its statute 
laws. A trifle of more modern law is sadly 
needed down there. 

NomMaAD, 




















LAWN TENAIS. 


HE interscholastic movement in American 
lawn tennis is a feature the benefits of 
which cannot be overestimated. When 
the English team played here two years 
ago, the most forcible comment of Dr. 

Eaves, one of the visitors, was on the wonder- 
ful promise of our youngest players. 

‘* Nowhere,’’said Eaves, ‘‘have I seen somany 
promising young players as at Newport. There 
were fully ascore of youngsters there who made 
all the strokes in perfect form, and this inter- 
scholastic training school of yours ought to do 
more to raise the national standard of the game 
in future years than anything else. I amsorry 
to say our English public schools have not given 
tennis the attention it deserves.” 

Dr. Eaves only emphasized what has been 
well known for some years on this side of the 
Atlantic. Perhaps because our tournament 
players drop out of competition much earlier in 
life than the English, and they must reach the 
height of their skill at a younger age, this sys- 
tem is necessary. At any rate, it has been re- 
sponsible for a great deal of our national prog- 
ress in the sport for the last five years or so, 
and will probably be fully as useful in the 
future. 

The quality of the play in the interscholastic 
tournaments each spring would be creditable to 
most of the senior events, and the winners are 
generally to be found prominently taking part 
in the later tournaments each season, including 
the National Championship events, when they 
go to Newport to contest the final series of 
matches for interscholastic supremacy, 

Seven colleges have scheduled interscholastic 
tournaments for this season, and the seven 
winners are expected to play at Newport in the 
final series next August. Reports of three of 
these events have been received from Colum- 
bia, Yale and Harvard. Last year’s winner, 
Beals Wright, has captured first honors at 
Cambridge again, and he will naturally be the 
favorite once more for final success. 


COLUMBIA INTERSCHOLASTIC. 


The Columbia Interscholastic Championship 
Tournament was held on the college courts in 
New York, April 29th, and resulted in a victory 
for Wylie C. Grant, of the Drisler School. 
Grant has played abroad in England and Ire- 
land for two seasons, and has had plenty of 
tournament experience. He is a clever young 
player with a tendency toward hard hitting. 
Howard A. Plummer, of Berkeley School, who 
was beaten in thesemi-finals by Grant, won this 
event last season. The scores of this year’s 
tournament follow : 

Semi-final round—Lewis Hughes, Berkeley School, 
beat D. Gibbons, Drisler School, 6—1, 6—o; W. C. 
Grant, Drisler School, beat H. A. Plummer, Berkeley 
School, 6—4, 6—1. 

Final round—W. C. Grant, Drisler School, beat Lewis 
Hughes, Berkeley School, 6—o, 6—1, 6—1. 

HARVARD INTERSCHOLASTIC, 


The Harvard Interscholastic Championship 
Tournament was held at Cambridge April 
29th and May ist. As usual, this event pro- 
duced the biggest field, and young Beals 
Wright had to play five matches to win. Wright 
earned a place among the first twenty experts 


of the country last season, and is considered 
one of the most promising of all the younger 
generation, He is left-handed and rather short, 
but he has wonderful endurance, and plays 
with his head almost as much as his racket. 
He has had several years of valuable tourna- 
ment experience, and it is thought almost sure 
that he will win the National Interscholastic 
Championship once more this season. The 
scores of the semi-final and final matches of the 
tournament follow : 

Semi-final round—B. C. Wright, Hopkinson High 
School, beat J.C. Wright, Hopkinson High School, 
6—3, 6—3; E. Leonard, Newton High School, beat G. 
Clark, Pomfret School, 6—3, 6— 

Final round—B. C. Wright 
6—1, 6—4. 


2. 
beat E. Leonard, 6—1, 


YALE INTERSCHOLASTIC, 


The Yale Interscholastic Championship Tour- 
nament was held on the courts of the New 
Haven Lawn Club, May 6th. The entry list 
was small, but the final match made up in ex- 
citement what the earlier roundslacked. Harold 
B. Miller, of the Hotchkiss School, won after 
an exciting five-set match from his schoolmate. 
Miller is little known in tennis circles, but he 
showed excellent form and may surprise some 
of the others at Newport. The score of the 
final match follows: 

Final round—Harold B. Miller, Hotchkiss School, beat 
Arthur M. Collins, Hotchkiss School, 3—6, 5—7, 6—3, 
6—2, 6—2. 

J. PARMLY PArET. 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURNAMENT, 


The annual lawn tennis tournament between 
representatives of Stanford University and the 
University of California took place on the courts 
of the California Lawn Tennis Club, San Fran- 
cisco, on Saturday, April 22d. In the doubles, 
Samuel Hardy and F. Snyder represented Stan- 
ford, and Sumner Hardy and Earl Stone repre- 
sented the University of California. The play 
was very close, Samuel Hardy and F. Snyder 
winning the first two sets, and Sumner Hardy 
and Earl Stone the next two. The Stanford 
team took the fifth set and won, the scores 
being : 6—3, 6—3, 2—6, 4—6, 6—3. 

In the singles, Reuben Hunt, of the Univer- 
sity of California, defeated E. Spencer, of Stan- 
ford University, after a very close struggle, the 
score being: 7—5, 6—5, 7—9, and 7—5. The sin- 
gle match between Sumner Hardy, of the Uni- 
versity of California, and Samuel Hardy, of 
Stanford University, resulted in a victory for 
Samuel Hardy, though Sumner Hardy won the 
first set 7—5. Samuel Hardy took the next two 
sets, and the score stood : 5—7,6—1, 6—2. The 
winner played close up to the net, and the 
loser a base-line game. Hard volleying gave 
Stanford the victory, this being the first year 
in which her representatives have won the in- 
tercollegiate lawn tennis tournament. 

The tournament of the Academic Athletic 
League was held on the same day, and resulted 
in the victory of Harry Weihe, of the Lyceum, 
over Arthur Seenee.at the Lowell High School, 
the score being 6—2, 6—3. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY, 
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METROPOLITAN BOXING AND WRESTLING 
CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


HE annual boxing and 
wrestling * championship 
contests of the Metropolli- 
tan Association of the A. 

. U., were decided at 
the Lenox Athletic Club, 
April 8th. The entries 
were so large that the 
preliminary rounds on 
April 6th were not over 
until after midnight, al- 
though the arrangements 
for carrying out the pro- 
gramme were good. 

A brief summary of the winnings follows : 


BOXING, 


225-poun Class-sJ. A. Cook, New West Side. 
13§-pound class—George Kansen, Pastime. 
115-pounc Class—William Mildner, New West Side. 
145-pound Glass— William Cross, St. Bartholomew. 
105-pound class—Alfred Levy, Union Settlement. 
158-pound class— William Hanrahan, New West Side 
Heavy-weight class—Joseph B. Knite, Pastime. 


WRESTLING, 


105-pound class—William Nelson, St. George. 
115-pound class—J. Renzland, St. George A. C. 
125-pound class—J. Renzland, St. George A. C. 
135-pound class—J. L. Cruney, Union Settlement. 
145-pound class—Charles Kullman, St. Bartholomew. 
158-pound class—George Bechtel, New York A. C. 


CUTLER SCHOOL OPEN MEETING. 


The ninth annual athletic meeting of the 
Cutler School Athletic Association was held at 
the Berkeley Oval, April 14th. This being the 
first outdoor contest of the season for the stu- 
dents of local schools, many of the crack school- 
boy athletes took advantage of the opportunity 
to try themselves. The best performances were 
by R. W. Rogers and F. V. Z. Lane, both of 
Trinity School, the former putting the shot 43ft. 
1¥%in., and the latter throwing the discus 8oft. 
11in. Trinity School won the point contest 
with 37, Berkeley were 2d, with 25 points, and 
Cutler 3d, with 22 points. 

The summary follows : 


One-third of a mile bicycle race—Won by S. McClave, 
Trinity; P. Strange, Columbia Grammar, 2; D. Sul- 
livan, Barnard, 3. Time, 44 2-ss. 

1oo-yard dash, junior—Won by W. Silleck, Barnard; 
C. Wood, Jr., Cutler,2; C. Richards, Columbia Gram- 
mar,3. Time, 11 2-s5s. 

440o-yard run— Won by B. R. White, Berkeley; W. P. 
Lawson, Montclair High, 2; C. Brown, Montclair High, 
3. Time, 55 1-55. 2 

1oo-yard dash, senior—Won by T. L. Manson, Cutler; 
G. P. Serviss, Bryant & Stratton, 2; J. S. Spraker, 
Berkeley, 3. Time, 10 4-5s. 

880-yard run—Won by J. M. Perry, King’s School ; 
z MacNaughton, Montclair High.2; D. Du Bois, Cut- 
er, 3. 
Putting 12-lb. shot—Won by R. W. Rogers, Trinity, 
with 43ft. 1gin.; F. V. Z. Lane, Trinity, 2; G. E. Draper, 
Dwight, 3. 

Running broad jump— Won by J. S. Praker, Berke- 
ley, with 2oft. 3%in.; V. C odwin, Trinity, 2; F. Frank- 
land, Berkeley, 3. 

One-mile run—Won by G. M. Trede, Trinity; E. Per- 
ry. Berkeley, 2; G. W. Butts, Jr., Cutler, 3. rime, 5m. 

2-58. 

One-mile bicyle ra-c ~Wcn by Le Roy See, Berkeley; 
S. McClave, Trinit,,2; D. sullivan, Barnard, 3. Time, 


m. 29 3-58. , 
Throwing the discus—Won by F. V. Z. Lane, Trin- 


ity, with 8oft. rrin.; R. P. McClave, Trinity, 2; R. W. 
Rogers, Trinity, 3. 

220-yard dash, junior—Won by W. Silleck, Barnard; 
C. Wood, Jr., Cutler, 2; C. Richards, Columbia Gram- 
mar, 3. Time, 25s. 

220-yard hurdle race—Won by E. Bell, Jr., Cutler; 
L. Selvage, Newark Academy, 2; J. A. Forney, Berke- 
ley. 3. Time, 29 4-58. 


BOSTON ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION ROAD RACE, 


The Boston Athletic Association held their 
annual Marathon (25 mile) road race April 
19th. Owing toa heavy easterly gale, against 
which the men ran, the race was a very severe 
one. Seventeen started and eleven finished. 
Lawrence Brignoli, of the Cambridge Gymna- 
sium Association won, finishing the course in 
2h. 54m. and 32s.; Richard Grant, of Knicker- 
bocker Athletic Club and Harvard, was second, 
half a mile behind the winner. These two men 
ran a grand race to within six miles of the fin- 
ish, when both were well played out, the win- 
ner being obliged to take a rest when within 
two miles of the finish. 


PRINCETON SPRING HANDICAP, 


The tenth annual spring handicap games of 
Princeton University Track Association were 
held on the University field April 22d. 

The entries were larger than usual. The 
weather was all that could be desired, and the 
track in very fine condition. 

The principal event was the excellent work 
done by J. B. W. Tewkesbury, of Pennsylvania, 
who ran the t1oo-yard dash in ros, flat, and in 
the 220 yards equaled Wefer’s world’s record 
performance of 21 1-5s. 

Pennsylvania’s other representatives also did 
good work, A. C. Kraenzlein taking both hurdle 
events with ease. 

The summaries follow : 


1oo-yard run—Won by J. W. B. Tewksbury, Pennsyl- 
vania, scratch; E. H. Webb, Pratt Institute, 6yds., 2; 
G. W. Knapp, Johns Hopkins, 4yds, 3. Time, ros. 

880-yard run—Won by J. M. Perry, King’s School, 
34yds.; E.C. Batchelder, Princeton Prep., 32yds., 2; 
G. E. Behr, Poly Institute, gsyds, 3. Time, rm. 55 4-5s. 

1z0-yard hurdle race— Won by A. C. Kraenzlein, 
Pennsylvania, scratch; R. Hutchinson, Princeton, 
4yds, 2; A. P. Brokaw, Rutgers, 8yds., 3. Time, 
15 2-5S. 

44o-yard run—Won by J. A. McAneny, Columbia, 
28yds.; A. Hazelburt, Lawrenceville, 35yds., 2; W. 
Reeder, Haverford, 24yds., 3. Time, 49 2-5s. 

1-mile run—Won by G. O. Chamberlain, Princeton, 
asyds.;_L. Palmer, Princeton, 45yds., 2; W 
Parry, Pennsylvania, 3s5yds., 3. Time, 4m. 36 3-5s. 

22o-yard hurdle race— Won by A. C. Kraenzlein, 
Pennsylvania, scratch; Thomas Blake, r6yds., 2; S. 
Barker, Columbia, r6yds., 3. Time, 24 2-ss. 

220-yard run — Won % ji W. B. Tewksbury, Penn- 
sylvania, scratch; W. . Hall, Haverford, rryds., 2; 
G WVoolridge, Princeton, r4yds, 3. Time, 21 1-5s. 

2-mile run, handicap—Won by G. W. Orton, unat- 
tached, scratch; C. Campbell, Princeton, r80yds., 2; 
N. E. Keehler, Princeton, rsoyds., 3. Time, rom. 2-5s. 
Invitation hammer throw—Won by John Flanagan, 
N.Y. A. C., scratch; Robert Garrett, Johns Hopkins, 
at 2; W. C. Riley, Princeton, 2sft., 3. Distance, r48ft. 
11\in. 

Putting 16-pound shot—Won by R. F. Wright, Prince- 
ton, oft. 44in.; J. Dewitt, Lawrenceville, 8ft. 6in., 44ft. 
10%in., 2; W. E. Vottger, Princeton, 3ft. 6in., 3. 

Pole vault—Won by R. Deming, Cornell, r2in., rrft.; 
A. Coleman, Princeton, 18in., roft. 3in., 2; H. Barnes, 
Mercersberg, gin., 3. 

Running high jump, handicap—Won by E. B. Conk- 
lin, Haverford, 4%in., 6ft. 5%in.; R. L. James, Law- 
renceville, roin., 6ft. 4in., 2; W. P. Remington, Pennsyl- 
vania, sin., 3. 

Running broad jump—Won by H. L. Vonkrug, 
Princeton, 30in., 2oft. 7in.; F. G. Pearson, German- 
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town Academy, —. ., 20ft. 24in., 2; W. P. Remington, 
Pennsylvania, 18in., 

Throwing 16- pound hammer—Won by J. Dewitt, 
Lawrenceville, 4oft., rsoft. ; Robert Garrett, Johns Hop: 
kins, 30ft, 148ft. gin.,2; W. Cc. iley, Princeton, 4oft., 3. 


YALE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 


The annual inter-class games of the Yale 
Athletic Association were held on April 22d. 
The best performances at the meet were the 
work of D. Boardman, in the 220 yards, which 
he made in 21 3-5s., and the pole-vaulting of 
R. G. Clapp, who cleared 11ft. 6in. These 
games this year take the place of the usual 
spring games. 

A summary of the winners follows 


1oo-yard dash— Won by F. A. Blount, 1900; F. H. 

Warren, Jr., ’99 S., 2. Time, 10 1-55. 
Half-mile run—Won by J. P. Adams, 1900; W. D. 

Brennan, 1900 S., 2. Time, 2m. 2 3-5s. 

t20-yard hurdles—Won by W. M. Fincke, 1901 S; F. 
D. Cheney, 1900, 2. ‘Time, 16 3-5. 

Quarter-mile run—Won by = R. Fisher, Jr., ’99 S.; 
C. Dupee, rgor, 2. Time, 53 3-5 

One- mile run—Won 4 H. p Smith, 1900; C. B. Spit- 
zer, 99,2. Time, 4m. 38s 

220-yard hurdles—W on ef H. S. Mead, 1902; C. W. 
Cady, 1901, 2. Time, 27 1-5 

220-yard dash- Won oe D. Boardman, 1902; F. H. 
Warren, Jr., ‘99 S., 2. Time, 21 3-55. 

Pole vault—Won by R. G. Clapp, ’o9 S.; second, tie 
between W. E. Selin, P. G., and B. Johnson, 1goo. 


Height, 11ft. 6in. 

Running high jump—Won by E. C. Waller, ’o9 S.; 
second, tie between H. B. Colton, 1go1, —_ G. M. Smith, 
1901. Height. sft. 7¥in. 

Shot put—Won by D. R. Francis, 1900; R. B. Robert- 
SON, 1900, 2. Distance, 38ft. 6in. 

Running broad jump—Won by H. Chisholm, 1901; R. 
G. Clapp, °99 S., 2. Distance, 2oft. gin. 


HARVARD SPRING GAMES, 


The annual Harvard University track games 
were held on the Holmes Field, April 28th. The 
track was in fine order, and the weather con- 
ditions most favorable for good sport. Many of 
the performances were good, the most note- 
worthy being the hammer throwing of W. A. 
Boal, the hundred-yard dash by J. F. Quinlan, 
and the high hurdles won by F. B. Fox. 

A summary follows : 


roo-yard run—Won by J. F. Quinlan; J. T. Roche, Jr., 
2; E. a 8 Green, 3. Time, tos. 

440-yard run, for the Gannett Wells Cup, handicap— 
Won by H. J. Winslow, syds.; A. L. Dean, syds., 2; 
W. G. Clerk, syds., 3. Time, pr 3 -5S. 

One mile run—Won by H. Clark; D. P. White, 2; 
H. W. Foote, 3. Time, 4m. Po 5s. 

120-yard hurdle race—Won by F. B. eae’ ; J. W. Hal- 
lowell, 2; S. P. Goddard, 3. Time, 15 4-5 

880- yard run—Won by S. H. Bush ; Cc. 
W. A. Applegate, 3. Time, 2m. 3s. 

220-yard hurdle race—Won by J. Converse ; 
Morse, 2; J. W. Hallowell, 3. Time, 25 “2 

220-yar “run—Won by J. F. Quinlan ; 
A. M. Butler, 3. Time, 22 2-5s. 

Two-mile run—Won by E. W. Mills; O. W. Rich- 
ardson, 2; M. T. Nichols, 3. Time, rom. 32 2-5. 

Putting 16-lb. shot— Won by S.G. Ellis, 4goft. rin.; 
H. J. Brown, 3oft. 4 1-2in., 2; R. C. Heath, 37ft. 9 1-2in., 3. 

Running high jump—Won by A. N. Rice, sft. rr 1-4in.; 
W. G. Morse (by toss), sft. 9 3-4in., 2; S. G. Ellis, sft., 
9 3-4iN., 3. 

Running broad jump—Won by C. D. Daly, 22ft. 3in.; 
J.T. Harrington, arft. 6in., 2; C.S Edgell, arft. 4 1-2in., 3. 

Throwing 16-lb, hammer—Won by W. A. Boal, 138ft. 
6 1-2in.; E. H. Clark, 127ft., 2; S. G. Ellis, 113ft. 8in., 3. 

Pole vault—Won by C. L. Barnes, roft. 3in.; C. 
Prouty, Jr., roft. (by toss), 2; W. C. Burden, roft., 3. 


D. Draper, 2; 
W. G. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S RELAY RACES. 


The fifth annual relay carnival of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania was held at Franklin 
Field, April 29th. The three Intercollegiate 
championship relay races were all carried off 


i. J. Green, 23. 
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by Yale teams, each team being in fine condi- 
tion and finishing in first-rate style, The great 
event of the day, outside the relays, was the 
remarkable performance of A. C. Kraenzlein 
the broad jump. His jumps were 23 ft. 4% 
; 23 ft. 11% in., and 24 ft. 3% in. This es- 

tablishes a new American amateur record. Myer 
Prinstein, the previous holder of both amateur 
and intercollegiate records was second, but 
more than a foot behind the winner. 

McCracken found a handicap of twenty feet 
more than he could overcome, and the hammer 
throwing went to T. Hare, with an actual 
throw of 129 ft. R. Sheldon was in fine form, 
and casily won the shot putting contest with a 
put of 44 ft. 7% in 

The summaries follow : 


School relay race— Won by Swarthmore Preparatory 
School; Haverford Grammar School, 2. Time, 3m. 
50 I-5S. 

College relay race—Won by ype gy Pennsylva- 
nia, 2; Hahnemann, 3._Time, 3 

School relay race—Won by a High ee 
Mauch Chunk High School, 2. Time, 3m. 43 2 

College relay race— — by Johns Hopkins; Dniver- 
sity,2. Time, 3m. 

School relay race Ww on by Penn Charter; German- 
town Academy, 2; Mercersburg Academy, 3. Time, 3m. 

1-58. 

“College relay race—Won by New York University; 
Haverford, 2; Swarthmore, 3. Time, 3m. 46 1-58. 

School relay race—Won by South Jersey Institute; 
Central High School, Washington, 2; Central High 
School, Philadelphia, 3. Time 3m. 42 1-5s. 

Two mile championship relay race—Won by Yale, 
H. M. Poynter, M. Scudder, W. D. Brennan and J. 
Adams; University of Pennsylvania, 2. Time, 8in. 708. 

School relay race—Won by West Chester Normal 
School; Central Manual Training School. 2; Northeast 
Manual Training School, 3. Time, 3m. 45 1-5s. 

College relay race—Won by Georgetown Universitv; 
Western University of Pennsylvania, 2. Time, 3m. 

36 4-58. 

School relay race— Won by De Lancey School; East- 

a Bcc 2; Hamilton School, 3- Time, 3m, 


College relay race--Won by Columbia; Cornell, 2; 
Lafayette, 3; Lehigh, 4. Time, 3m. 29s. 

School relay race— ‘won by West Jersey Academy; 
—" School, 2; Trenton Model School, 3. Time, 3m. 
484 

ia mile championship relay race—Won by Yale, 
J. P. Clyde, S. B. Chittenden, H. P. Smith and C. B. 
Spitzer; University of Pennsylvania, 2. Time, 18m. 39s 

School relay race—Won by Cheltenham. Military 
Academy; Lehigh Preparatory School, 2; Dickinson 
Preparatory School, 3. Time, 3m. 47 2-5s. 

College rela race—Won by Dickinson; Bucknell, 2; 
Franklin, 3. ime, 3m. 27 2-ss. 

School relay race—Won by Norristown High School; 
Pottsville High School, 2; York High School, 3. Time, 
3m. 46 1-5. 

One mile preparatory and high school championship 
—Won by Hill School; South — Institute, 2; Berke- 
ley School. 3. Time, 3m. 35 

School relay race—Won by Srenet Institute; Pen- 
nington ews 2; York Collegiate Institute, 3 
Time, 3m. 48 2-5 

One mile champtendhip relay race—Won by Yale, 
C. J. Gleason, C. F. Luce, T. R. Fisher and D. Board- 
man; University Pennsylvania, 2; Chicago, 3. Time, 
3m. 24 4-558. 

1oo-yard dash, handicap—Won by T. McClain. U. of 
P., scratch; W. Sharp, U. of P., 2kyds., 2; J. Francis, 
U. of P., 3. Time. 102-58. 

120-yard hurdle race, *handicap— Won by W. Hutch- 
inson, Princeton, 7 yds.; W. Remington, of P., 8yds., 
2; J. Mallory, U. of P., rsyds., 3. Time, 16 2-55. 

120-yard dash, special—Won by J. W. B. det et 
U. of P.; J. E. Mulligan, Georgetown, 2; F.H. Warren 
Yale, 3 ime, 12s. 

Putting 16-lb. shot, special—Won by Richard Shel- 
don, N. Y. A. C., 44ft. 7%4in.; J. C. McCracken, U. of P., 
4rft. 4%in., 2; G. Garland, U. of P. > 38ft. 3%in., 3. 

Running high jump—Won * W. Carroll, Princeton, 
6ft. rin.; I. K. Baxter, U. of P., 6ft. Igin., 2; °C. B. Conk- 
lin, Eavcrteet College, sft. \in., 3 

220-yard handicap, special—Won by F. H. Warren, 
Yale, 2yds.; S. Sharp,U. of P., gyds., 2; G.Drumheller, 
U, of P., syds., 3. Time, 22 3-55. 
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Running broad _jump—Won by A. C. Kraenzlein, U. 
of P., 24ft. 34%in.; Myer Prinstein, Syracuse University, 
23ft. 2%in., 2. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—Won by T. Hare, U. of P., 
2oft., with an actual throw of 129ft; J. C. McCracken, 
scratch, 143ft. roin., 2. 

Pole vault—Won by W. Colkett, U. of P., scratch, 
soft. gin.; C. Preston, U. of P., and C. Beir, U. of P., 
tied for second at roft. 6in. 


CORNELL HANDICAP GAMES. 


The Cornell University annual open handi- 
cap athletic meeting was held at Ithaca, May 
6th. ‘The best performances were the shot-put, 
the quarter-mile run and the pole vault, in 
which new Cornell records were made. L. De- 
colesta, of Rochester University, did good work 
in the hundred and two hundred and twenty- 
yard dashes, and R. P, Ostrander, of Hamilton 
College, won the mile in good style from scratch. 

A summary follows : 

1oo-yard dash—Won by L. Decolesta, University of 
Rochester, zyds; W. C. Baker, scratch, 2; C. D. Young, 
scratch, 3. Time, 1o 1-ss. 

Half-mile run—Won by R. P. Ostrander, Hamilton 
College, scratch; H. H. Bassett, 8yds., 2. Time, rm. 

-5S. 
Wee verd hurdle race—Won by R. H. Ripley, scratch; 
C. W. Wilson, 2yds., 2; D. C. Alexander, 3yds., 3. 
Time, 16 1-55. 

One-mile relay race—Buffalo High School and Syra- 
«use High School—Won by Buffalo; C. Farthing, S. 
Burns, C. Rossa and E.Galvin. The Syracuse runners 
were E. Weir, F. J. Saunders, F. Hunt and E. Brady. 
Time, 3m. 43 3-58. 

220-yard hurdle race—Won by C. G. Hannock, z2yds.; 
H. H. Lyon, 4yds.,2; H. E. Clark, scratch, 3. Time, 
27S. 

440-yard run—Won b 
Grant, Watkins High 
Old record, 51 2-ss. 

220-yard dash—Won by IL. Decolesta, University of 
Rochester, 3yds.; H. E. Hastings, scratch, 2; E. R. 
Alexander, scratch, 3. Time, 22 3-ss. 

One-mile run—Won by R. P. Ostrander, Hamilton 
College, scratch; D.S. Bellinger, 2s5yds.,2; A. O. Berry, 
scratch, 3. Time, 4m. 44s. 

Two-mile run—Won by C. C. Torrence, soyds.; A. J. 
Sweet, scratch, 2; J. Richardson, 7syds., 3. Time, 1om. 
26 4-sS. 

Half-mile relay race—Cornell freshmen and Ithaca 
High School—Won by the freshmen; C. Taussig, C. D. 
Young, M. W. Offut and C. Hannock; the Ithaca High 
School men were S. Cornell, C. Niver, F. Couch and 
C. F. Johnson. Time, rm. 38s. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—Won by A. B. Lueder, scratch ; 
42. Utz, 6ft., 2; J. J. Cavaguaro, College of the City of 

ew York, 6ft., 3. Distance, 38ft. 8%in. Old record, 
37ft. 4%in. 

Pole vault—Won by R. H. Hazen, 6in.; R. Deming, 
scratch, 2; E. A. Kinsey, scratch, 3. Height, rrft. 2in. 

High jump—Won by C. N. Perrine, University of 
Rochester, .3in.; E. W. Earle, qin., 2; A. D. Warner, 
scratch, and J. Buschon, 1in., tied for third place. 
Actual distance, sft. 4in. 

Throwing the hammer—Won 3 L. W. Boynton, 
z2ft.; E. D. Parker. 7ft., 2; A. B. Lueder, scratch, 3. 
Distance, r2oft, sin. 

Broad jump—Won by J. L. Bates, University School, 
atin.; L. M. Northrup, az1in., 2; C. D. Young, aft., 3. 
Distance, roft. roin. 


H. E. Hastings, scratch; C. 
chool, gyds.,2. Time, 50 4-55. 


PRINCETON’S INTERSCHOLASTIC MEET. 


The third annual interscholastic games, un- 
der the auspices of the Princeton University 
Track Athletic Association, were held at Os- 
born Field May 6th. For the second year in 
succession the athletes of Berkeley School won 
the championship banner, scoring 17% points; 
Lawrenceville was second, 14 points, and Kings 
third, 12 points. There were over three hun- 
dred entries, among which were the representa- 
tives of twenty-eight of the large preparatory 
schools. The most noteworthy performances 
were by W. W. Coe, of Frey School, Boston, 
who won the twelve-pound shot-putting con- 
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test, the’ high jumping of J. S. Spraker, of 
Berkeley, New York, and the consistent per- 
formances of J. M. Perry, who worked hard for 
Kings School, winning the half mile and mile 
and taking second place in the two miles. 

The summary follows: 


1oo-yard dash—Won by Walter Smith, Norristown 
High School; G. W. Adams, Roman Catholic High 
School,2; T. L. Manson, Cutler School, 3. Time, 10 3-5s. 

220-yard dash—Won by Walter Smith; Manson, 2; D 
Armond, Penn. Charter, 3. Time, 23 1-5s. 
120-yard hurdle race—Won by J. A. Forney, Berke- 
ley School; D. Hirby, Trinity School, 2; A Wagge- 
man, Lawrenceville School, 3. Time, 16 3-5s. 

220-yard hurdle race—Won by J. B. Thomas, Blake 
School; J. Davies, Lawrenceville School, 2; E. Bell, 
Cutler School, 3. Time, 26s. 

44o-yard run—Won by H. H. Lord, Hill School; R. J. 
Earley, Cheltenham School, 2; E. R. White, Berkeley 
School, 3. Time, 52 1-5s. 

880-yard run—Won by J. M. Perry, Kings School; L. 
M. Adsit, Hill School, 7 A. Standen, Central Man- 
ual Training School, 3. ime, 2m. 

One-mile run—Won by J. M. Perry: C. A. Lindley, 
Hill School, 2; G. M. Trede, Trinity School, 3. Time, 
4M. 44 3-58. : 

Two-mile run—Won by J. K. Baille, Brown Prepara- 
tory School; J. M. Perry, 2; E. D. Perry, Berkeley 
School, 3. Time, rrm. 62-5s. 

Throwing the discus—Won by T. Flanagan, Mercers- 
burg Academy, ro2ft. 6in.; G. De Witt, Lawrenceville, 
2; W. W. Coe, Frey School, 3. 

Throwing 12-pound hammer—Won by G. De Witt, 
Lawrenceville, rsoft. gin.; T. Flanagan, Mercersburg 
Academy, 2; C. Runyon, Lawrenceville, 3. 

Putting 12-pound shot—Won “s. W. W. Coe, Fre 
School, 47ft. 44in.; R. W. Rogers, Trinity School, 2; 
Flanagan, 3. 

High jump—Won by J. S. Spraker, Berkeley School, 
6ft. 24%in.; G. P. Serviss, Bryant and Stratton School, 
2; R. James, Lawrenceville School, 3. 

Broad jump—Won by J. D. Spraker, arft. 1in.; J. S. 
Lee, Lawrenceville School, 2; A. Kirkby, Trinity 
School, 3. 

Pole vault—Tie at roft. sin. between F. B. Paine, 
Hillman Academy, and L. Barnes, Mercersburg Acad- 
emy, and tie for third at roft. 4in. between W. O. White, 
Hamilton School, and R. B. Moore, Bordentown Mili- 
tary Academy. 

Class relay race for the championship of the Univer- 
sity, one mile—Won by the junior team, Gaskill, Ed- 
wards, Smith and Jarvis. Seniors were second and 
freshmen third. Time, 3m. 33s. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY MEET. 


Columbia 
Columbia 


The annual spring games of the 
University Athletes were held at 
Oval, Williamsbridge, May 6th. 

The games afforded an opportunity for M. W. 
Long, the amateur champion quarter-miler, to 
put in some good work; he won the too yards 
and 440, doing both distances in excellent time. 
The half-mile proved the most interesting race, 
and resulted in a very close finish between 
Mosenthal and Clark. The all round work of 
S. Barker was good. 

The summaries follow : 

roo-yard dash—Won by M. W. Long; Steven, 2; John- 
son, 3. Time, 10 1-5s. 

220-yard dash—Won by Steven; Johnson, 2; Delgado, 
3. Time, 23s. 

440o-yard dash—Won by M. W. Long; McAnerney, 2; 
Bateson, Time, 49 4-58. 

880-yard run—Won by Mosenthal; Clark, 2; Atkins, 3. 
Time, 2m. 2 1-58. 

One-mile run—Won by Mosenthal; Thurston, 2; Du 
Bois, 3. Time, 4m. 49 1-58. 

Two-mile runn—Won by Thurston; Goff, 2. 
12M. 10S, 

120-yard hurdle—Won by Stephen; S. Barker, 2; Vom 


Time, 


Baur, 3. Time, 17s. 

220-yard hurdle—Won by Barker; Powers, 2; Bate- 
son, 3. Time, 27s. 

Running high jump—Won by S. Barker, sft. 7in.; 
Grace, 2;B . L. Ernst, 3. 


Running broad jump—Won by S. Barker, roft. 2in.; 
Grace, 2; Vom Baur, 3. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—Won by Stewart, 35ft.; Bruce, 2; 
Duden, 3. 
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Throwing 16-lb. hammer—Won by Welles, rosft. 4in.; 
Bruce, 2; Stewart, 3. 

Pole vault—Won by Eastmond, roft.; 
Boehm, 3. 

1,000- yard handicap—Won by Atkins, scratch; Shev- 
erin, soyds., 2; Bateson, 2syds., 3. ime, 2m. 34 2-5s. 

Class scores— 1901, 88 points; 1899, 25 points; 1902, 25 
points; 1900, 4 points. 


C. B. Smith, 2; 


VIGILANT. 


JNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA VS. STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY. 

The annual meeting was held on Saturday, 
April 22d, on the University of California 
Campus, at Berkeley. The one-hundred yard 
dash and the half-mile run produced the most 
exciting finishes, and good time was made in 
the one-mile run. Though one or two events 
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produced surprises, it was fully expected that 
the University of California team would win, 

and it did, by the score of 74 points to 43. First 
places counted 5 points, seconds 3, and thirds 1. 

Stanford University took four first places, and 
the University of California nine, The results 
were as follows : 


xoo-yard dash—Stewart, Stanford, 1; Simonds, Uni- 
versity of California, 2; Woolsey, U. of C., 3. ime, 
10 2-58. 

220-yard dash—Simonds, U. of C.,1; Prall, Stanford, 
2; Stewart, Stanford, 3. Time, 23 4-5 

weyers dash— Squifes, U. . _ ol ty ;o— U. of C., 83 
Birtch, Stanford, Time, 

Half-mile run— Winiams, Stanford, 1; Smith, Stan- 
ford, 2; Chadbourne, Stanford, 3. Time, 2m. 5S. 

One-mile run— Smith, Stanford, 1; re ag Stan- 
ford, 2; Powell, U. of C.,3. Time, 4m. 39 4 

ARTHUR Inceastey. 


FENCING. 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


HE National Championships for fencing, 
dueling-swords and sabres, were de- 
cided in the gymnasium of the Boston 
AthleticAssociation, April 14th and 15th. 

The judges were M. W. Scott O’Con- 
nor, Fencers’ Club, New York ; P. Parker, 
B. A. A., and William Wirt Patrick, N. ¥.A.C. 

The fencing championship was decided on 
the first evening, the contestants being Ather- 
ton Brownell, B. A. A.; Manuel De Diaz, B. A, 
A. and Harvard ; W. J. Feldkamp, New York 
Athletic Club; Melville Green, Harvard; 
George D. Kavanagh, N. Y. A.C.; Charles 
Tathan, Fencers’ Club, New York; A. G. 
Thacher, Harvard. 

G. D. Kavanagh fenced in beautiful style, 
and easily placed the championship for the third 
time to his credit. One of the most interesting 
features of the meet was the match between 
A. Brownell and C. Tathan for second honors. 
Tathan won, leaving Brownell third. 

The second evening the dueling-sword and 
sabre contests were held. The contestants at 
dueling-swords were: Atherton Brownell, B. 
A. A.; Manuel De Diaz, B. A. A. and Harvard; 
W. Jj. Feldkamp, New York Turnverein ; 
George D. Kavanagh, N. Y. A. C.; J. P. Park- 
er, B. A. A.; Charles Tathan, Fencers’ Club, 
New York. 

The bouts were awarded on touches of three 
to a bout. 

The results were as follows ; Champion Man- 
uel De Diaz, 10 points ; second, G. D. Kava- 
nagh, 9; third, W. J Feldkamp, 7. 

Five men were entered for the sabre contest, 
as follows : W. J. Feldkamp, G. D. Kavanagh, 
Mr. Pope, New York A. C.; Mr. Slazenger, 
New York A. C., and Mr. Strout, Boston A. A. 

The work of Kavanagh was somewhat sur- 
prising ; it was particularly quiet and free from 
slashing. He fenced whenever he got the 
chance, parried beautifully and lunged straight 
and rapidly. He won undoubtedly on his su- 
perior judgment as an expert fencer. 

The results were: Champion G. D. Kava- 
nagh, 21 points; second, Mr, Slazenger, 20; 
third, Mr. Pope, 1g. 


TEAM FENCING CHAMPIONSHIP, A. F, L. 


The annual team fencing championship com- 
petition of the Amateur Fencers’ League of 


America was held at the New York Athletic 
Club, April 2oth. 

The event was open to teams of three. The 
Fencers’ Club, Harvard University, and the 
New York A. C. were represented. 

The contest resulted in a win for the Fencers’ 
Club team, who scored 6, the New York A. C. 
team being second, with a score of 3. 


CORNELL—NAVAL ACADEMY. 


The Cornell University fencing team visited 
Annapolis on April 22d, and were defeated by 
the team of the Naval Academy by a score of 8 
points to1. The contestants were: C. Brust- 
lein, captain; A. E. Weiland and A. S. Krebs 
for Cornell ; C. R. Train, captain ; J. C. Kress 
and H. Tamura for Naval Academy, 

NEW ENGLAND CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The contests for the New England fencing 
championships were held at the Boston Athletic 
Association April 29th. The first championship 
decided was foils, M. Green winning with 5 
straight bouts ; A. Brownell and J. P. Parker 
tied for second place. 

The dueling-sword contest was won by A. 
Brownell with a score of 7 points; J. P. Parker, 
second, with 5 points ; M. Green, third, 4 points. 

The sabre championship was won by J. P. 
Parker, with a total of 10 points; A. Brownell 
was second, with 7; Mr. Strout, third, with 4. 


INTER-UNIVERSITY FENCING. 

The first fencing contest between teams rep- 
resenting the Universities of Cornell and Syra- 
cuse was held at Syracuse April 29th, and _re- 
sulted in a win for the representatives of Cor- 
nell, by a score of 619 points to 596. 


YALE CHAMPIONSHIP. 


The college championship contest was held 
in the gymnasium at Yale May 4th. Seven 
men were entered. H. D. Stowe won the 
tournament, H. W. King was second, H. S 
Maul and C. H. Tyler tied for third place. 


CORNELL—SYRACUSE, 


The return match between the teams of Syra- 
cuse and Cornell was held at Ithaca May 6th, 
and resulted in a win for Syracuse by a very 
narrow margin. The scores were: Syracuse, 
689 points ; Cornell, 688 points. 

VIGILANT, 
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CYCLE TOURING. 


ONTINUING a custom followed for sev- 
eral years in this department of the 
magazine, with acknowledged pleasure 
to The Prowler, and profit, as he is 
abundantly assured, to large numbers 

of personally interested readers, OuTING gives 
in this issue details, accompanied by specially 
prepared maps, of three new cycle touring 
routes: (1) Chicago, Ill., to Cincinnati, O., via 
Indianapolis, Ind.; (2) New York City to Phila- 
delphia, Pa., via Staten Island, or the sea- 
shore route; and (3) Hudson River points to the 
Berkshire Hills. The first-named opens up to 
the tourist a pleasant, though at times a diffi- 
cult way, from Lake Michigan to the cities and 
towns on or near the Ohio River east of the 
Indiana State line, and constitutes an impor- 
tant link between the Northwest, and Ken- 
tucky, Western Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
east and south thereof ; the second may afford 
a pleasant alternative to the usual New York- 
Philadelphia route, leading at once into New 
Jersey and lying almost entirely in that State ; 
while the third will enable a cyclist, without 
further instruction or other means of reference, 
to reach Northern and Western Massachusetts 
and Northwestern Connecticut, starting from, 
or leading to or through any point between 
Lake George and Manhattan. In detailing 
these routes, no mere descriptions are at- 
tempted ; the aim is to compact all information 
and make necessary directions brief and con- 
cise; to guide, not to confuse—in a word, to 
place in the hands of cyclists making any of the 
trips outlined, such ready knowledge as shall 
enable them to cover the same with a minimum 
of inconvenience. 


ROUTE NO. I. 
LAKE MICHIGAN TO THE OHIO. 


Chicago is the converging point for more 
cycle routes than any other city on the American 
continent, because of particularly favorable cen- 
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tral location and by reason of the fact that the to- 
pography of the country within a radius of about 
300 miles therefrom serves to direct the vaster 
proportion of through travel east, west, north 
and south, into or past her gates. Long jour- 
neys by wheel in the regions tributary to Lake 
Michigan are even more arbitrarily bound than 
is travel by rail to sxirt for a greater or less 
distance the southern shore of that lake, in 
order to secure free and fair passage to multi- 
tudes of objective points. Tourists coming 
from Wisconsin, northern Iowa, Minnesota and 
the farther Northwest, bound for the South- 
east, and those from Michigan, northern In- 
diana, the Province of Ontario, northern Ohio 
and beyond, bound for the West and North- 
west, keep away from the inland metropolis 
only by taking steamer across the lake, which 
may mean a break in the continuity of a trip, 
loss of time or other inconvenience. The same 
tide is swelled by other than geographical rea- 
sons, drawing largely from central and south- 
ern Indiana and the East, and from central 
and southern Illinois and the West, between 
which two important and adjacent sections of 
country there is lamentably no satisfactory 
direct means of passage awheel. 

Even as Lake Michigan comes down from the 
head of Huron and the Upper Peninsula to bar 
the crossway before the cycle for a State’s length 
below, so comes up from the junction of the 
Wabashand the Ohio an equally effective barrier 
of impassable roads, for a State’s length above, 
to give way hardly out of sight and hearing of 
the waters of the first-named. The line be- 
tween eastern Illinois and western Indiana 
passes through a section of the poorest roads 
in the United States. They cannot, like the 
great lake, be crossed by boat, nor are they 
always conveniently bridged by railroad. South 
and west of that portion of the Ohio, there are 
no good roadways. The locomotive can go 
where the bicycle cannot follow. All the sign- 
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CYCLE TOURING. 


boards seen by riders between Sault Ste. Marie 
and Benton Harbor, not far from the foot of 
the lake, might very properly read ‘‘ South ;” 
those between Evansville and Benton Harbor 
‘* North.” Thus completely is cycle touring 
between the East and West and Northwest in 
bonds to the single way leading to and past 
Chicago. But if we are painfully compassed 
by the meagreness of crossways at this impor- 
tant point we are abundantly recompensed im- 
mediately we have passed the foot of the lake 
and found the best highway leading in almost 
any direction. To the westward are, among 
others, the great Sheridan Drive, the first link 
in any direct journey toward Wisconsin, the 
Elgin-Aurora Century Course, and a number 
of other ways leading into some portion of 
northern Illinois ; to the eastward,after leaving 
the lake, are various roads by which are reached 
tearly all points northeast, east and southeast, 
more especially those in Michigan, Indiana and 
Ohio. 

Indiana is a State all too little known to cycle 
tourists from other sections of ‘the country. 
The hospitality of her people is proverbial, 
though by no means overstated ; many pleas- 
ant and interesting towns and cities are open 
to visitation, and the rural aspect of the com- 
monwealth is altogether delightful. The best 
roads of Indiana lie in a portion comprising the 
central part of the State and extending from 
Columbus, in Bartholomew county, northward 
to the Michigan line. To this route pleasure 
tours to and from Chicago and Indianapolis 
bend, in order to avoid the sands and marshes 
intercepting any more direct way. The ad- 
ditional distance between the two cities is as 
naught compared tothe vicissitudes encountered 
in crossing four or five counties surfaced with 
unstable materials. 

Leaving Chicago for Indianapolis, it is usual- 
ly preferable to take the boat to Michigan City, 
Ind., 61 miles, beginning the wheeling trip 
from that point, thus almost entirely avoiding 
the sandy roads alongside the lake. Otherwise 
start from the center of the city, via Michigan 
avenue to Fifty-fifth street, through South Park, 
to Midway, Jackson Park, to Stony Island ave- 
nue, through Pullman to Kensington. Between 
the gravel and cinders along the line of the 
Michigan Central Railroad and the occasional- 
ly-met sidepaths, fair progress is made through 
Hammond and Porter to Michigan City. This 
is generally sufficient for the first day, save for 
very hard riders or record men. Plymouth is 
a good objective point fora midday stop, 49 
miles from Michigan City, via La Porte, 
Walkerton and the Yellow River road to La 
Paz, and over sidepaths and fairly good though 
at times sandy roads. Fifty-three miles farther 
on, via Argos and Rochester, is Logansport, 
situated at the junction of the Wabash and Eel 
rivers, and one of the finest small cities in the 
State. Two more than a century of miles from 
Michigan City, it is not too much for those ac- 
customed to century runs, but others should 
stop off at Rochester, or before. The rest of 
the way to Indianapolis, 75 miles, is nearly all 
from good to excellent for cycling, over gravel, 
macadam and dirt roads, and no perplexing 
forks or cross-roads liable to confuse the rider 
are encountered. Naturally all roads in central 
Indiana lead toward Indianapolis, This should 
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prove the best day’s outing of the trip, and 
bring one at night to the Hoosier capital. Deer 
Creek, Wheeling, Darwin, Burlington, Middle 
Fork, Michigan Town, Boylestown. Kirklin, 
Slabtown, Rosstown, Northfield, Eagle Village 
and New Augusta are the towns passed en 
route in the order named, at any one of which 
stop may be made for rest and refreshment. 
Entrance into Indianapolis is effected by the 
sidepath which runs along the banks of the 
canal. Total distance from Chicago, 238 miles ; 
from Michigan City, 177 miles. At least three 
days should be allowed for the trip. 

From Indianapolis to Hamilton, Ohio, is only 
98 miles, and from Hamilton to Cincinnati, 24 
miles ; total from Indianapolis, 102 miles. The 
villages passed en route are the following : New 
Palestine, 14 miles; Fountaintown, 25 miles; 
Morristown, 30 miles; Arlington, 37 miles; 
Rushville, 42 miles ; Andersonville, 54 miles ; 
Metamora, 62 miles; Brookville, 70 miles ; 
Whitcomb, 75.5 miles; Peoria, 82.5 miles; 
Riley, O., 86 miles ; Millsville, 93 miles ; Hamii- 
ton, 98 miles ; Cincinnati, 102 miles. Whether 
the distance between Indianapolis and Cincin- 
nati is covered in one day or two, the main 
break in the journey should be made at or near 
Andersonville. 


ROUTE NO. 2. (See Map page 322.) 
NEW YORK CITY TO PHILADELPHIA 
VIA STATEN ISLAND. 


The route via Staten Island not only has the 
merit of being the shortest between New York 
City and Philadelphia, but under the best con- 
ditions it is also the pleasantest and most 
varied. It strikes boldly across the island to 
Perth Amboy, thence almost direct to the 
Quaker City via New Brunswick and Trenton, 
thus entirely avoiding the hard and unprofit- 
able ride through the Jersey meadows, and the 
extra distance entailed by the detour by New- 
ark and Elizabeth. This route deserves more 
than ordinary attention from cyclists, inasmuch 
as the ride from St. George to Perth Amboy is 
also the first relay in any cycle trip from the 
Metropolitan District to the seacoast resorts of 
New Jersey. : 

Leaving the Battery, New York City, take 
ferry to St. George, Staten Island (fare 5 
cents); follow the shore road until near Clifton 
Station, where turn to the right and reach New 
Dorp (6 miles) via Garretson’s and Grant City. 
Continue on the Richmond road until it is en- 
tered by the Amboy road, which take and fol- 
low to Tottenville (16 miles), through Elting- 
ville, Annadale, Prince’s Bay and Pleasant 
Plains. The roads across the island have 
usually been fine in good weather. From 
Tottenville, ferry is again taken to Perth Am- 
boy (fare 5 cents). From the ferry take the 
straight road through the town, bear diago- 
nally one block, and proceed direct via the Me- 
tuchen road to New Brunswick (26 miles). 
Cross bridge straight out Albany street, bear to 
the left direct to Franklin Park, direct down 
hill to Kingston (39 miles), Cross bridge, turn 
left direct to Princeton (41 3-4 miles), over clay 
and shale roads, fair to good. After passing 
Princeton University, take right fork of road 
direct to Lawrenceville, direct to old Trenton 
pike. Turn right direct to Warren street, 
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Trenton (54 miles), continue on Warren street 
to bridge, when cross to Morrisville. Bear to 
the left to Bristol pike, then turn right direct 
to Tullytown, to Bristol, Pa., sidepath riding 
possible much of the way. Turn right at hotel, 
and at cemetery take left fork direct to Frank- 
fort-on-pike (78 miles) via Bridgewater and 
Holmesburg to Philadelphia (87 miles) via 
Kingston avenue to Lehigh avenue, to Broad 
street and Pennsylvania Railroad Station. 


ROUTE NO, 3. (See Map page 323. 
HUDSON RIVER POINTS TO THE BERKSHIRES, 


More readily accessible from the eastern and 
southern sections of New York State and from 
Long Island Sound and Connecticut River cities 
than the White Mountains or the Adirondacks, 
and yet possessing an attractiveness for cycle 
tourists unsurpassed if not unequaled, are the 
Berkshire Hills of eastern Massachusetts. The 
roads through the greater part of this whole 
region are the best to be found in any hill- 
country in the United States; and these, wind- 
ing among mountains—in fact or in miniature— 
through vales, past lakes and along rivers, 
each set as though to bring out its own special 
picturesqueness and beauty, afford opportuni- 
ties for enjoyment awheel of which those accus- 
tomed to take their recreations in this sensible 
and practical manner are not oblivious, The 
ease with which the Berkshires may be reached 
by rail from all sides, and the rapidity with 
which return can be effected, have made them 
especial favorites for very short tours, it being 
not at all uncommon for gentlemen to leave 
their homes or offices in Manhattan, Bos- 
ton or intermediate cities, after the close of 
business hours, take train to Great Barrington, 
Lenox, Stockbridge, Pittsfield or Williamstown, 
arriving early the next morning, spend the day 
cycling amid the calm ruggedness of nature, 
and return the same night, after an absence 
of practically a single day. True, so flying a 
trip only sniffs the ozone and glances at a few 
of the scenes which the Berkshires hold, but 
such brief outings are in this busy age not un- 
commonly the only respites allowed the over- 
worked business man, and they are surely bet- 
ter than none at all. 

To those who take train to the Berkshires, 
the many splendid routes leading thereto have 
little or no interest; but to those having the 
time and inclination to proceed thither awheel, 
the better to prepare for best refreshment 
among the hills, they are of first importance, 
The ways of entering western Massachusetts 
are surprisingly many. Suffice to say that the 
roads paralleling either the Fitchburg Railroad 
from Boston to North Adams and Williams- 
town, or the Boston and Albany Railroad from 
Boston to Pittsfield, will take one there, as will 
also a following of the Connecticut River Valley 
northward until a turn westward is made at 
Springfield or above. A pilgrimage northward 
through western Connecticut may be planned 
to end in Berkshire. A tour northward along 
the Harlem Division of the New York Central 
Railroad has but to bend slightly to the east 
at Chatham or below to find the same end. 
ea from Troy or Albany is not far or 
difficult. Yet an ideal means of reaching these 
hills from any point on the Hudson River—and 

















CYCLE TOURING. 


- trips from the north, south or west may be so 
planned as to coincide—is to follow that noble 
river up or down, as the case may be, to the old 
city of Hudson, 118 miles from Manhattan and 
35 from Albany, and from thence to proceed 
east. Details of the route along the entire east 
side of the Hudson River were given in OUTING 
for June, 1896. 

The 69.5 miles from Hudson, N. Y., to Will- 
iamstown, Mass., via Lenox and Pittsfield, does 
not divide easily into two runs of nearly equal 
length, but the cyclist may pleasantly and profit- 
ably overcome this, if the weather be favorable 
po | he so desires, by leaving Hudson in the 
early morning and expecting to reach Lenox, 
41.5 miles, by noon, spending the entire after- 
noon in completing the remaining 28 :niles. It 
will be understood, of course, that Williams- 
town is selected. for a terminus because of its 
situation near Mount Greylock and North 
Adams, at the extreme north, giving a through 
route, which the reader may take as a guide 
and then vary as he will. The necessary de- 
tails of the trip are singularly few and easy to 
follow. Leaving Hudson by Warren street, 
follow the trolley line tothe Boston and Alban 
tracks, turn left around the park to the left 


WILLIAMSTOWN 
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fork of Greene street, to Columbia turnpike 
(which is followed to the Massachusetts. State 
line), to Claverack, 4 miles ; Hollowville, 7 miles; 
Martindale, 10 miles ; Craryville, 14 miles ; Hills- 
dale, 17 miles; via South Egremont to Great 
Barrington, 27.5 miles; Glendale, 34.5 miles; 
Curtisville, 38.5 miles ; Lenox, 41.5 miles; Pitts- 
field, 47.5 miles ; Lanesboro, 53.5 miles; New 
Ashford, 61.5 miles ; South Williamstown, 65.5 
miles ; Williamstown, 69.5 miles. Stockbridge 
is reached by taking the turn to the right after 
leaving Curtisville, instead of following, by the 
left turn, to Lenox. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH, 


The National Cycling Association has been 
incorporated under the laws of New Jersey. 
The incorporators named are Charles Bloe- 
mecke, Newark, N. J.; Nathan Salsbury and 
Frederick B. House, Jersey City, N. J.; John 
D. Lasley, Washington, D. C., and Amos 
Batchelder, New York City. 

The motor carriage is becoming an almost 
indispensable accessory of cycle racing in 
France, and the most prominent road races are 
now run in two sections, one for ordinary bicy- 
cles and another for automobile machines. 

Work has been begun on the great bicycle 
path, 6 feet wide a 37 miles long, between 
Baltimore, Md. and Washington, D.C. It will 
pass through Bladensburg, Hyattsville, Belts- 
ville, Contee, Laurel, Waterloo, Elk Ridge and 
Druid Hill Park ; and is expected to cost be- 
tween $18,000 and $20,000, all of which is to be 
raisediby the efforts of wheelmen, unless future 
legislation shall lend it public aid, 

Chairman Gerlach, of the L, A. W. Racing 
Board, has appointed the following officiai 
handicappers: Charles H. Norwood, Paterson, 
for New Jersey; A. G. Powell, Philadelphia, 
for Pennsylvania; T. F. Myler, Pittsburgh, 
associate for Pennsylvania; A. D. Smith, St. 
Paul, for Minnesota; George L. McCarthy, 
Manhattan, for New York State ; J. F. Ollinger, 
Salina, for Kansas ; J. C. Kerrison, Boston, for 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

Over fifty motor vehicles took part in the 
annual road race from Paristo Roubaix,France, 
run early in May. 

The German Wheelmen’s League has re- 
nounced control of professional racing in Ger- 
many and Austria, and will concern itself here- 
after only with amateur competition. 

A sidepath measure, very similar to the Ells- 
worth law in New York State, has been passed 
by the legislature of Pennsylvania, and re- 
ceived the approval of the governor, 

Easter Sunday, 1899, marked the inaugura- 
tion of the public service of electric vehicles in 
Paris. Other motive powers have been in use 
for a long time, but electricity has been slowly 
adopted by French makers. 

Through the signing of the Collins bill by 
Governor Roosevelt, all contests of human 
speed and endurance, whether afoot or awheel, 
are limited to twelve hours going per day. 
This measure had the support of the best sen- 
timent among cyclists. 

Rigal, the French motocyclist, has estab- 
lished an Italian motor cycle record of 31 miles, 
72 yards, in the hour, made recently at Milan. 

THE PROWLER, 
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OZOTYPE, 


ZOTYPE is the name 
given by its in- 
ventor, Mr. Thomas 


Manly, of London, 

to a novel and very 
important modification of 
carbon, or more correctly, 
pigment printing, a modifi- 
cation in which the difficul- 
ties incident to that best 
of all printing methods 
are altogether overcome, 
or do not exist. Those 
were principally the re- 
versal of the image, 
necessitating a second 
transfer ; the limitation 
of the selection of colors 
to such as were not af- 
fected or altered by the 
chromic salt; and the 
invisibility of the printed image, involving the 
employment of an actinometer or other means 
of measuring an invisible by a visible result. 
By the ozotype method the image is in the nat- 
ural position, the pigmented tissue does not 
come in contact with the chromic salt, and 
as the image is visible the printing can be 
watched as easily as on printing-out paper. 

Ozotype prints were shown for the first time 
at the exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society in October last, and attracted much 
attention ; but not till its meeting on March 
28th was anything known of the method by 
which they were produced. At that meeting 
Mr. Manly gave a description of what he be- 
lieves to be its theory and a demonstration of 
its practice, producing with the greatest ease 
many beautiful prints in various colors, and he 
indicated a formula sufficient to give the ex- 
perimentalist a start. 

The paper may be the ‘single transfer” 
paper employed in ordinary carbon printing, 
or any good paper such as Whatman’s, sized 
by floating on a two per cent. solution of gela- 
tine. It is sensitized in the following solution : 





Manganous sulphate........ 14 parts 
Potassium bichromate...... ae 
WIE 68 ccata a epics Sac eesaianress Ioo *S 


This may be applied with a Buckle’s brush— 
a tuft of cotton drawn into the end of a glass 
tube, spread with a glass rod, or by floating, 
and the paper deel up to dry, in the dark of 
course, 

It is printed in the ordinary way until all the 
gradations in the negative are fully visible, 
washed in several changes of water till the yel- 
lowish tint of the paper is removed, and dried. 
In this state it will apparently remain un- 
changed for months, and may be developed as 
soon as dry, or at the convenience of the 
operator, 

A piece of unsensitized carbon tissue of the 
desired color, or of paper coated with pigmented 
gelatine or gelatine colored by any aniline 
color—preferably a little smaller than the print 
—is soaked for one minute, or until limp, in the 
following acid solution ; 


Acid acetic, glacial........ 3 parts, 
ELVGTOKINONE.... <:..0000000: I part. 
BEEP oc cccccccovecsessces 1,000 parts, 


As soon as the pigmented tissue is limp, the 
rint is also immersed in the solution, but only 

ia a few seconds, and the two are placed in 
contact, withdrawn together, squillgeed and 
clipped up to dry. 

The double sheet is next soaked for half an 
hour in cold water, pigment tissue up, and then 
developed exactly as if it were an ordinary car- 
bon print. The cold water is poured off and 
replaced 4 warm, say about 100° F., and the 
tray rocked, In a minute or two the pigmented 
gelatine will ooze out, and its paper support get 
loose at the corners and may be gently peeled 
off. The picture will then appear, and by con- 
tinued rocking all the soluble gelatine with its 
pigment will be washed away, when several 
changes of water will complete the develop- 
ment. 

The theory, according to Mr. Manly, is, that 
during exposure under the negative the bichro- 
mate, under the influence of light, is made to 
give up part of its oxygen, which is immediately 
absorbed by the manganous salt, converting it 
into the manganic. Then, under the influence 
of the acid and hydrokinone in the acid solu- 
tion, this manganic salt gives up the oxygen 
which it took during exposure, returning to the 
manganous state; and it is this oxygen in its 
modified state as ozone that renders the soluble 
pigmented gelatine insoluble. Nascent oxygen, 
that is, oxygen at the moment of its liberation 
from one of its compounds, he supposes to be 
in its modified form of ozone, hence the name 
Ozotype. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN NATURAL COLORS, 


‘* Photography in colors” has again been go- 
ing the round of the papers; but this time, 
although it has no relation to what the lay press 
writers claim for it, there zs something in it. 

Prof. Wood, of the Wisconsin University, 
whose hobby evidently is finely ruled gratings, 
seems to have followed in the wake of Lipp- 
mann in so far as to produce photographs the 
reflected light from which is separated into its 
various wave-lengths before it reaches the eye, 
giving to them the appearance of being in their 
natural colors. But he does it by a very differ- 
ent method. 

Lippmann, as is well known, places behind 
the sensitive film a mirror, preferably a cell 
filled with mercury, which is in actual contact 
with it during exposure, and by which the 
light passing through it is returned, the result 
being the Gepositing of the image in layers and 
separating the light into its various wave- 
lengths, showing the colors of the original 
through the same ‘‘interference” influence as 
seen in the soap bubble, mother-of-pearl, etc., 
producing only one photograph at a time, the 
operation having to be repeated for each. 

Prof, Wood, on the other hand, secures his 
results by ‘‘ diffraction.” When light passes 
through a plate of glass, or is reflected from a 
polished surface on which a series of fine lines, 
say 5,000 per inch, have been ruled, it is sepa- 
rated into its various wave-lengths as by a 
prism, a spectrum being the result. 
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Just how this resu't is brought about, and 
how Prof. Wood takes advantage of it to pro- 
duce photographs that are seen in their natural 
colors, involve scientific technique to an ex- 
tent far greater than can be dealt with in this 
magazine, or than I should be allowed space to 
show ; but I may say that after, in the well- 
known way, making three negatives under three 
color screens, they are combined in one posi- 
tive, whichis coated with bichromated albumen, 
printed under variable spaced gratings, and 
washed in warm water. From this may be 
printed, by simple contact, any number of 
copies exactly alike, which when examined 
through an ordinary double convex lens appear 
in the natural colors of the object photographed 
with spectrum brilliance and purity. 

In brief, Prof. Wood has devised a method 


by which, in the finished picture, there is 
neither pigments nor color screens, and by 
which thousands may be printed from one as 
easily as lantern slides are from ordinary nega- 
tives; and each, when examined through a 
handy arrangement, a than the simplest 
stereoscope, is seen in all the beauty of natural 
colors; indeed, it is almost safe to say, in 
colars more brilliantly beautiful than those of 
nature, 

Those who want to know more of this inter- 
esting subject, or who know enough about dif- 
fraction gratings to wish to try their hands at 
diffraction picture making, should consult Prof. 
Wood’s article in the Phzlosophical Magazine 
for April, or the June number of the American 
Amateur Photographer. 

Dr, JouHN Nico. 


POLO. 


aright, then the outlook for good sport on 

the polo field this season is very promis- 

ing, to say the least. In the first place, 

more than one of the old-timers, such as 
Foxhall Keene, have signified their intention to 
return to play. The young scions of society 
who got into harness fighting for their country, 
are eager to keep themselves in trim. Though 
golf is a means, poloists who have tried it say 
it lacks dash, snap, fire and that spice of danger 
which a fellow must have now and then if he 
is to keep up to the mark. Sothey are signing 
the registers at the country polo clubs, and 
sorting out strings of wiry ponies preparatory 
to the early trial games. 

‘* Once a player always a player,” is, perhaps, 
not so true of poloists as of some other sports- 
men, yet after a youth has once been fairly en- 
thusiastic about play he never ceases to regard 
it affectionately, and oftener than not he will 
be found either keeping time of the score, or, 
mayhap, acting as referee, years after actual 
riding ina game has become an impossibility 
to him. 

As last year, so again this, Meadowbrook 
Club opens the season with a tournament May 
15-27 ; the Country Club of Westchester holds 
court on its picturesque grounds May 29-June 
10; the Devon Club, Pa., have a tournament 
12-17; the Philadelphia Country Club fol- 

owing with a meet June 19-July 1. The scene 
then shifts to the home of the Rockaway Club, 
Rockaway, L.I., July 3-15, and then comes the 
tournament at the Southampton Polo Club 
grounds, July 17-22. The Point Judith Club, 
at Narragansett Pier, R. I., have elaimed the 
dates July 24-August 5, and the Westchester 
Polo Club, of Newport, R. I., will hold con- 
tests on their new grounds August 7-19. Play 
is resumed in Massachusetts at the home of the 
Myopia Club August 21-26, followed by the 
tournament at Dedham August 28-September 
2. The season in the East will be brought toa 
close as usual with the meet of the Staten 
Island Club October 2-7, and the opening 
championship games. The dates have not yet 
been announced of the tournaments at Buffalo, 
St. Louis and Chicago 

With regard to the championship games, they 
have for several years taken place in Prospect 


[ report speaks truly, and the signs indicate 


Park, Brooklyn. This year, however, the com- 
mittee is undecided whether or not the contests 
had better be held in the West. Buffalo and 
Chicago clubs are each trying hard to get them 
on their schedules, claiming that the trophies 
should be fought for out West so as to stimulate 
the sport. Boston has also put in a request, so 
at present writing it is impossible to say where 
the games will take place. The championship 
trophy consists of a gold vase, presented by 
Mr. William Waldorf Astor, and is now held 
by the Meadowbrook Club, which won the cup 
last year and in 1897, the Rockaway team be- 
ing the winner in 1896 and the Myopia team in 
1895. The date set for the championship 
games is September 11-23. 

The active players registered on the several 
club cards are as follows : Meadowbrook, West- 
bury, L. I., 35; Rockaway Hunt Club, Cedar- 
hurst, 18 ; Country Club, Brookline, Mass., 10; 
Polo Club, Dedham, Mass., 17; Myopia Club, 
Myopia, Mass., 17 ; Country Club, Westchester, 
N. Y., 20; Staten Island Polo Club, 21; Polo 
Club, Washington, D. C., 12; Point Judith 
Country Club, Narragansett Pier, 10; Phila- 
delphia Country Club, Bala, Pa., 14; Polo Club, 
Devon, Pa., 18; Southampton, L. I., 7; Coun- 
try Club, Buffalo, 21; Ontwentsia Club, Lake 
Forest, near Chicago, IIl., 13; Country Club, 
St. Louis, Mo., 15. The clubs newly elected to 
membership this year are, the Lakewood Polo 
Club, Lakewood, N. J ; the Jacksonville Club, 
Jacksonville, Fla., and the Country Club, of 
Somerset, N. J. The clubs resigned are the 
Brooklyn Riding and Driving, the Essex Co., 
N. J., and the Evanston, Ill. In all there are 
about 300 players registered as in active piay. 

The most important change recorded by the 
Polo Committee this season is that governing 
the height of ponies in match games, Hereto- 
fore qualified ponies could not exceed 14.1 
hands, but by official announcement the stand- 
ard is now 14.2 hands, and it is believed that 
the rule will be strictly enforced on all new 
ponies. Ponies that have already played may 
be registered without measurement. 

The committee appointed for the ensuing 
year is made up as follows: H. L. Herbert, 
Chairman ; O. W. Bird, R. L. Agassiz, J. C. 
Groome, W. A. Hazard and T. Hitchcock, Jr. 

To complete the records of polo for the 
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season of 1898, which Outinc has hitherto pub- 
lished, the tournaments at Dedham, Buffalo 
and Staten Island and the contest for the 
championship are all that remain to be de- 
scribed. The meeting at Dedham was of 
especial interest, in view of the fact that the 
Polo Association Cups were played for there. 

In the opening contest the competing teams 
were the First Myopia and _ First Ded- 
ham, Messrs. C. G. Rice, R. G. Shaw, 2d, 
H. H. Holmes and F. Blackwood Fay (total 
handicap 20) appearing for the’ former, and 
Messrs. Allan Forbes, W. C. Forbes, C. A. W. 
Foster and M. Williams, Jr., representing the 
latter (total handicap 17). Mr. Herbert May- 
nard refereed the game and Dr, H. A. Souther 
took the time, Notwithstanding a credit of 
three goals by handicap the Dedhams could 
not outscore their opponents, as their figure at 
finish stood only 6, against 1234 registered for 
the Myopia team, 

In the second trial forthe Association trophies 
the teams competing were the Second Dedham 
and the Country Club of Westchester. The 
first-mentioned was made up of Messrs. Alfred 
Weld, Elton Clark, W. H. Goodwin and J. 
Crane, Jr. (total handicap 10). Their opponents 
were Messrs. P. F. and R. J. Collier, J. M. 
Waterbury, Jr.,and J. E. Cowdin (total handi- 
cap 20). This was the first appearance of the 
visiting team on the Massachusetts field, and 
they had toallow their opponents a credit of 
10 goals to start in with. Westchester tried 
hard to regain the penalties they had to give 
away, but as fast as they made a goal the Ded- 
hams repeated the performance, and the latter 
kept atit until they had actually earned 9, 
which, with their allowance, gave them 19, as 
against 9% credited to Westchester. 

The third and last contest forthe Association 
Cups was between the Second Dedham and the 
First Myopiateams. The glory went to the lat- 
ter, notwithstanding the former were declared 
the winners by half a goal; this for the rea- 
son that the Myopias had to allow the Dedhams 
14 goals by difference in handicap. The Myo- 
pias earned 13 in actual play, and all their op- 
ponents could do was lose a half. 

The game for the Waldorf-Astoria Cup, 
which carries with it the championship of 
America, was played on the Prospect Parade 
Ground before not less than 20,000 sightseers. 
The teams competing were the Meadowbrook 
and the Philadelphia Country Club. For the 
former appeared that remarkable quartet, 
Messrs. W. C. Eustis, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., 
C. C. Baldwin and Harry Payne Whitney. 
Their opponents were Messrs. J. B. Lippincott, 
Jr., Geo. W. Kendrick, Randolph Snowdon 
and A. E. Kennedy. The handicap not being 
recognized, the players met each other strictly 
on their individual merits, and their own con- 
dition and that of their ponies at the moment 
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had to tell the tale, there being no allowances 
made whatever. The Philadelphias went into 
the game with extraordinary vim, and espe- 
cially in the second period did they put upa 
stiff contest. But it was a two-to-one chance 
throughout, the register standing 9 to 5 at the 
end of the third heat and 14 to 7 at the close. 

In the Buffalo tournament, on the grounds 
of the Country Club, Buffalo, the first contest 
was for the new Challenge Cup and added 
prizes, the teams competing being the Chicago, 
made up of Messrs. W. Keith, C. Kirkman, 
Walter Farwell, E. C. Green, and the Buffalo 
with Dr. C. Cary (captain), H. T. Davis, C. C. 
Rumsey and W. H. Glenny. The home team 
had an allowance of 3 goals by handicap, 
and in the first period they made all the play. 
In the second bout the visitors overwhelmed 
them with five goals, and the game closed, 
Chicago 7, Buffalo 6. 

The Onwentsia Club, of Chicago, then played 
the Second Buffalo team to decide the owner- 
ship of the Challenge Cup, and the cup went to 
the Windy City. As the teams lined up it was 
seen that Mr. Farwell piloted in place of Mr. 
Keith, the latter this time playing at No. 2, Mr. 
Green at ‘‘ forward,’ and Mr. Xirkman at No. 
3. On the Buffalo side Mr. S. Cary was cap- 
tain, J. H. Richmond in front, with Messrs. 
Sawyer and George Cary playing respectively 
3 and 4. 

The game was well contested, and the regis- 
ter at the finish showed Chicago 9 and Buffalo 
7, as the decision of the referee, against which, 
of course, there vould be nodemur. This good 
play in the West goes to show how proficient 
the players out there have become, and it is a 
pity they did not meet the Meadowbrook cham- 
pions last season. 

The wind-up of the season in the East was 
the tournament on the pretty grounds of the 
Staten Island Polo Club, the youngest organi- 
zation in the Association, and wholly devoted 
to this particular sport. The opening contest 
was between the Second Meadowbrook and the 
Second Rockaway teams, Messrs. A. C. Bost- 
wick, Harry S. Page, Maxwell Stevenson and 
C. A. Stevens, and Messrs. W. A. Hazard, René 
La -Montagne, J. Dallett, Jr., and George L. 
Myers. The latter allowed the former 3 goals 
by handicap, and then beat them 11 to 4% 
goals. 

The final contest for the Staten Island Club 
Cups, presented by Mr. Benjamin Stern, oc- 
curred between the teams of the Rockaway, 
made up of Messrs. Hazard, La Montagne, Dal- 
lett and Myers, and the home team, with Mr, 
J. C. Wilmerding, Morton Smith (captain), C. 
H. Robbins and G. M. Sidenberg. he visit- 
ors allowed the home team 6 goals by handi- 
cap, and piled up no less than 21 goals in the 
four periods. 

A. H. Goprrey. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cycuiist IIl.—The following are the foreign 
bodies affiliated with the L. A. W. in the Inter- 
national Cyclists’ Association: The Canadian 
Wheelmen’s Association, National Cyclists’ 
Union (England), Irish Cyclist Association, 
Scottish Cyclists’ Union, Union Vélocipédique 


de France, Deutscher Radfahrer Bund (Ger. 
many), Algemeine Nederlandsches Bond (Hol- 
land), Ligue Vélocipédique Belge (Belgium), 
Union Velocipedistica Italiana (Italy), Cape 
Colony Amateur Athletic and Cycling Union (S, 
Africa), and Unidén Ciclista Mexicana (Mex.). 
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BY E. T. D. CHAMBERS, AUTHOR OF ‘* THE OUANANICHE AND ITS CANADIAN ENVIRONMENT.” 


NE of the most ambitious and most at- 
tractive projects yet announced for 
the establishment of a fish and game 
club is that about to be brought to 
the attention of sportsmen in Europe 

and America, under the name of the ‘‘Limited 
Privilege Club of Hotel Roberval and the Isl- 
and House,” embracing the fishing rights of 
Lake St. John, with its discharge, its rivers 
and their tributary lakes, and the free hunting 
as well as the angling included in nearly thirty 
thousand square miles of territory. The or- 
ganizer of the club, Mr. H. J. Beemer, has al- 
ready secured most of the privileges required. 
From the Government he has secured the an- 
gling rights of Lake St. John and of all the 
waters tributary to it on three of its sides, as 
well as the hunting privileges over all the terri- 
tory drained by them. Upon these privileges, 
and the improvements made by Mr. Beemer 
upon his territory, the sum of over $400,000 has 
already been expended. 

It may interest the readers of OuTING to trace 
the origin of the proposal to establish this 
great club. For this purpose it is necessary to 
go back tothe period of railway construction 
between Quebec and Roberval. No sooner had 
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Mr. Beemer finished building the Quebec and 
Lake St. John Railway to the margin of the 
lake than the necessity was forced upon him 
of providing accommodation for tourists and 
sportsmen at the northern terminus of the line, 
as well as for conveying them thence to the 
trout and ouananiche fishing grounds, and for 
taking care of them at their destination. He 
was further induced by the Government of 
Quebec to take up the fishing rights and hunting 
privileges of the entire district, and to hold them 
upcn the broad, liberal principle of free fishing, 
as well as to afford facilities to sportsmen for 
reaching them, From small beginnings these 
undertakings have grown to their present di- 
mensions, leaving Mr. Beemer in possession of 
thirty thousand square miles of territory, the 
large and beautiful Hotel Roberval and the Isl- 
and House, both thoroughly equipped for the 
accommodation of tourists and sportsmen, and 
a number of steamers plying upon Lake St. 
John and its tributary waters for conveying 
anglers and their guides to the different re rm 
grounds, 

The question having naturally arisen, how to 
make both ends meet without Soclaer recourse 
to the necessity of charging for the right of 
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fishing, suggested to Mr. Beemer the idea of a 
Limited Privilege Club; and this proposal, after 
due consideration, has been accepted, and the 
prospectus of what will be, by long odds, the 
largest and most important fish and game club 
in the world, will shortly be issued. The es- 
tablishment of this club will not only insure 
the continuance of free fishing to its members, 
and many other valuable privileges, but will 
permit of the carrying out of very important 
improvements and the extension of present 
undertakings, Already within the last few 
weeks Mr. Beemer has purchased important 
fishing privileges on the Saguenay, including 
the waters hitherto controlled by Messrs. W. A. 
Griffith and B, A. Scott. It is also in contem- 
plation to absorb several important fishing 
clubs in the vicinity of Lake St. John. 

The supply of ouananiche and trout in the 
magnificent waters controlled by Mr. Beemer 
is to be fully maintained by means of the es- 
tablishment of hatcheries and rearing ponds. 
In addition to this, the Atlantic salmon is to 
be planted in all the feeders of Lake St. John. 

Ot the favorable conditions that exist for the 
introduction of Salmo salar into the clear, 
rapid feeders of Lake St. John there is no pos- 
sible doubt. They all contain beautiful reaches 
of fine gravel suitable for spawning beds. 
Salmo satar’s close congener, the fresh-water 
salmon or ouananiche, spawns, lives, and 
thrives in them. It may or not be true that 
the anadromous fish, planted in the rivers in 
question, would be likely to descend no further 
than the depths of Lake St. John after spawn- 
ing, finding there a substitute for the sea. 

That necessity would not demand a migra- 
tion to the sea, the Stormontfield pond ex- 
periments and the supposed life history of the 
former Lake Ontario salmon gotoprove. If 
whim dictated or instinct insisted upon an ex- 
cursion to salt water, the way via the Saguenay 
is clear to the St. Lawrence. The necessity 
for fish ladders above Chicoutimi to aid the fish 
in their ascent of the stream upon their return 
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the following season from the sea could easily 
be supplied, or could be obviated entirely by 
the judicious employment of a few pounds of 
dynamite. 

With all the rivers that appear on the map to 
be stretching out from Lake St. John in every 
direction, like the tentacles of a crab, turned 
into salmon streams, the value of the Lake St. 
— fishing preserves would be practically un- 
imited. As an illustration of this, one has only 
to remember that for a portion of the fishing in 
the CascapediaRiver the Governmentof Quebec 
receives over $6,000 a year. For one or two 
pools on the Restigouche the sum of $30,000 
was paid a few years ago. Membership in the 
Restigouche Salmon Club costs $7,500 a share. 
The new club at Lake St. John may expect, in 
a few years’ time, to have hundreds of miles of 
salmon-fishing waters at its disposal. 

Negotiations are now under way with the 
provincial government for the establishment 
of two large game parks for the club. One of 
these will be situated immediately in rear of 
Roberval, and will contain about a thousand 
square miles. Another, at least as large, will 
be set apart in the country southeast of Lake 
St. John, in the Lac de la Belle Riviere region. 
These parks are to be eventually inclosed by 
heavy wire fencing at an estimated cost of 
$150,000. Trails will have to be opened through 
them year after year, and they will be liberally 
stocked with additional game, including moose, 
elk, caribou, deer, etc., as well as the best of 
such other animals and birds from other lands 
as are subject to the same climatic influence 
and conditions as ours. The Lac de la Belle 
Riviére district is already very thickly stocked 
with caribou and moose, and more will be 
placed there as soon as the inclosure has been 
erected, as well as red deer, which at the pres- 
ent time are thriving admirably in other parts 
of Canada in the same latitude. 

It is further proposed to buy up, in fee sim- 
ple, all the lands at the best fishing places, the 
better to aid protection. The colonists will be 
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retained, as far as possible, as guardians, 
guides and canoemen. On the other hand, 
there are localities on the proposed club terri- 
tory where its members may travel for hun- 
dreds of miles without finding a single human 
habitation. It will be quite a problem, at times, 
to furnish guides for the large groups of sports- 
men who will visit the preserves in the height 
of the season. The arrival of a hundred of 
them at any one time at Roberval will mean 
the necessity of having two hundred guides in 
readiness for them. All this is to be arranged 
for, and this will be one of the advantages of 
club membership. It may even be deemed ad- 
visable, as the membership grows, to engage 
the whole of the Montagnais tribe of Indians, 
having their headquarters at Lake St. John, 
and to keep_them in readiness for service as 
guides and canoemen, instead of allowing them 
to leave every suminer for their annual hunt- 
ing tours in the interior of the great Labrador 
peninsula. 

A fee of $5 to $25, according to the kind of 
birds or game to be hunted, is charged by the 
government for the right, on the part of any 
non-resident, to hunt in this Province: and a 
fee of $10 to $20 is charged non-resident anglers 
coming here to fish. Members of the new club 
will escape payment of all these fees. 

The Hotel Roberval, which will be the head- 
quarters of the club at Lake St. John, is a hand- 
some building overlooking the lake, and close to 
both the steamboat landing and the hotel station 
of therailway. It has accommodations for three 
hundred guests, and is one of the most commo- 
dious as well as one of the most comfortable 
hotels in Canada, Itis supplied with billiard 
room, bowling alley, and a promenade, ball and 
concert hall, and its dining-room measures sev- 
enty by thirty-five feet. The furnishings are 
all quite new and exceedingly handsome, anal 
the house is supplied with hot and cold water 
and with electric light and bells throughout. 
Steamers will leave the hotel as required, to 
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carry members of the club to the mouths of the 
great rivers flowing into the inland sea, and 
those who ascend them in birch-bark canoes 
will be furnished with guides, canoes, camping 
outfits, supplies, etc., at Hotel Roberval before 
starting. 

The steamer J/7¢s¢assznz crosses the lake daily 
from Hotel Roberval to the Island House, a 
hostelry built on an island of the Grande Dé- 
charge, in the midst of the most magnificent 
scenery, specially for the accommodation of 
anglers and tourists, It is also well supplied 
with guides and canoes, is urider the same man- 
agement as the Hotel Roberval, from which it 
is distant across the lake nearly twenty-five 
miles, and has accommodations for nearly a 
hundred guests. The J/¢sfasszni is a new 
steel-framed boat, stanch and fleet, and capa- 
ble of accommodating four hundred passengers, 
The steamers Perzbonca, Colon and Undine 
are available for excursions to other parts of 
the lake. 

Life membership in the club will be secured, 
it is understood, by the payment of an entrance 
fee of $500 and an annual subscription of $20. 
Members will be entitled to the following privi- 
leges : 

I. FREE FIsHING. 
waters of the preserve. 

2. GuIDES ProvipEp.—Guides, with canoes, 
to be at all times provided for members on two 
weeks’ notice of their intended arrival at Hotel 
Roberval, and at the lowest possible price. 

3. Low Raters at Hotets —The special low 
rate of board accorded during fishing and camp- 
ing trips, and covering the complete outfit for 
the same, to be extended to members of the 
club and their guests at the hotels. 

EXEMPTION FROM GOVERNMENT 





Free fishing in all the 


LICENSE 


Fres.—English, American and other non-resi- 
dent certificate holders will enjoy immunity 
from all license charges levied by the Provincial 
Government upon fishing and hunting by other 
non-resident sportsmen. 
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5. SPECIAL RAILROAD Rates.—A special low 
rate on railroads is to be extended to members 
and their families and guests. 

6. Members’ FAMILIES AND Guests.— Mem- 
bers will be entitled to bring their families with 
them at club rates, as well as a certain number 
of guests. 

7. CLuB Quarters AT Hotets.—As the mem- 
bership increases, so that additional club ac- 
commodation in the way of hotel extensions are 
required, the same will be provided, with all 
modern improvements, and will be fully equal, 
if not superior, to the present appointments of 
the hotels, 

8. INrRoDUCTION OF SALMON AND Hatcu- 
EkIES.—Salmon are to be introduced into the 
club waters; rigid protection will be enforced 
for the preservation of all game-fish, and hatch- 
eries and rearing ponds of the most approved 
kind will be undertaken, in order that yearling 
salmon, ouananiche and trout may bedeposited 
in the proper waters, in such quantities as to 
satisfy all the members of the club that the 
supply is properly maintained. 

9g. EsTABLISHMENT OF PArKs.—Two game 
parks of about a thousand square miles each 
are to be established and enclosed by heavy 
wire fencing, and stocked with moose, elk, 
caribou, red deer, black bear, etc., as well as 
with the best of other animals and birds from 
other lands, subject to the same conditions and 
climatic influence as the Province of Quebec. 

10. EXPENDITURE OF OVER A MILLION.—The 
proprietor has already expended over $400,000 
in lands, hotels, steamers and fishing limits, 
and contemplates a still further outlay, which 
will bring the total cost of the project to be- 
tween $1,000,000 and $1,200,000, in order that 
this great fish and game territory may be made 
the most attractive preserve of its kind in the 
world. 

Those who are familiar with any part of the 
Lake St. John country—and no white man can 
claim to know all of it—will be interested in 
knowing the waters and hunting territories con- 
trolled by Mr. Beemer for the new club. His 
privileges include,already,the whole of LakeSt. 
John and all its islands, the Grande Décharge 
and the best of the ouananiche fishing in the 
Saguenay, the Ouiatchouaniche and all its 
lakes and headwaters, the Ashuapmouchouan, 
the Mistassini, and the Peribonca, and all their 
tributaries, This list of fishing preserves in- 
cludes almost all the waters hereabouts in 
which one may hope to find aouananiche. The 
Peribonca alone may be followed over 300 
miles to its source, and Lake Manouan, nearly 
2v0 miles from Lake St. John, contains im- 
mense quantities of very large ouananiche. 
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Fifty miles up the Peribonca from Lake St. 
John is Lake ‘T'schotagama, out of which enor- 
mous pike and lake trout have been taken. 
One of the former weighed forty-nine pounds. 
Ouananiche and brook trout, weighing eight 
pounds each, have been caught in this lake. 

From either side of the Peribonca portages 
may be made into waters connecting with other 
main streams. On the one side the return to 
Lake St. John may be made via the Grande 
Décharge. On the other, the Little Peribonca 
may be reached, and beyond it, the Mistassini. 
Between the Peribonca and the headwaters of 
the Little River Peribonca is a large territory 
drained by the Aleck, a higher tributary of the 
Peribonca. Both the Aleck and the Little Peri- 
bonca contain large quantities of ouananiche 
and brook trout. Marvelousiy good trout fish- 
ing is also to be had in Lac des Aigles and the 
river of the same name, which is a tributary of 
the Aleck, and between its waters and the 
Little Peribonca again there are the virgin lakes 
of Epipham and Little Epipham. The whole 
of this country is full of lakes and rivers. 

The Ashuapmouchouan, which flows into 

Lake St. John opposite the discharge of the 
latter into the Saguenay, was formerly consid- 
ered as the first part of that river, and was so 
marked upon the old maps, Lake St. John thus 
appearing as one of its lake expansions. It is 
an enormous stream and takes its rise not very 
far to the southeast of great Lake Mistassin1, 
It ought to make a splendid salmon river, hav- 
ing many small feeders containing suitable 
spawning grounds. Ouananiche are found in 
it as high as the Grosse Chaudiére Falls. By 
way of Lac-a-Juis and the Wassiemska River 
there is a portage path from the Ashuapmouch- 
ouan to the Mistassini River, and good fishing 
en route, 
- The Ouiatchouaniche, which flows into Lake 
St. John, opposite the Hotel Roberval, is chiefly 
noted for its trout fishing, which is extraordi- 
narily good, especially in its upper waters. In 
fact, almost the entire preserve of thirty thou- 
sand square miles is a network of rivers and 
lakes closely hemmed in by virgin forests and 
stocked by the gamest of the game fishes of the 
north. 

When these splendid waters are inhabited by 
the lordly salmon as well as by the gorgeously 
colored trout and the noble ouananiche—the 
mightiest warrior of them all—and when the 
great natural game supply of the woods shall 
have been immensely increased by stocking, 
then may the Limited Privilege Club of Hotel 
Roberval and the Island House justly claim 
that their’s is the finest fish and game preserve 
upon the face of the habitable globe. 
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STERLING SILVER AND — PLATE 


“GOLF: 


AND ALL ATHLETIC EVENTS 


Being makers of distinctive pieces in both sterling 
and silver plate, the widest latitude in choice is 
offered with a corresponding range in prices % 


Our NEW TROPHY BOOK No. 550 will be 
issued about June 15th. Club committees are 
invited to send for a copy %& W% WF We Ut Ut UF 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 


SUCCESSOR TO 


Meriden Britannia Company 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
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NEW YORK 
Madison Sq. 
208 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO 
147 State St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
134 Sutter St. 
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Physicians 


“I desired to test in my practice vari- 
> ous Witch Hazel products. Ihavedone ; 
so, and am thoroughly convinced that 
your preparation (Pond’s Extract) is 
» preferable to all others foreitherinternal ¢ 
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or external use.” ee 
H. W. MARSH, M.D., X N 
Detroit, Mich. = INN pics bs a 
We have thousands of testimonials SN BE 
= from well-known physicians. == a6 —_ = 


| | Pond’s ; 


stays alight despite joltings or Wind, and 





Extract 


is and always has been manu- { 
factured by ourselves, at our 
F own factory, and is guaranteed 
unequaled, in quality, purity, 
uniformity and medicinal virtue. ¢ 

It is FOUR times as strong as 
Witch Hazel. Never sours. 


Send for Yellow pamphlet. 
= POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3 
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gives a Clear, steady, penetrating light 
for ten hours. For $2.50 we mail it to 
any address, or a circular of it for the 
asking. It isas “‘allaround’’ good as we 
know how to make it after fifty-eight 
years of nothing but lamp building. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
65 Laight Street, 
Established 1840. New York Ci ty. 
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When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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Oriental Furnishings 


For Country or Seaside Home, Club or Yacht. 





Ideal furnishings, of course—but get them at Vantine’s, the world’s 
largest importers from Japan, China, India, Turkey and Persia. 


JUTE RUGS, in exact imitations 





Vantine’s C otton Rugs. | 


s 


| 
| 





| 





Delft blue and white, and green 
and white cotton rugs for bath- 
rooms, bed- rooms, and light dec- 
orations of all kinds, in new and 
attractive odd designs. 


All regular sizes, from 1.6 x 3 ft. at $1.25 
to 12 x 15 ft. at $45.00. 


Vantine’s Japanese 
Rugs. 
VANTINE'’S SAIJO (very best) 








of the famous Turkish and Persian | 
weaves ; also in blue and white, and | 
green and white. For an attractive 
covering in any place they cannot be 
surpassed. 


All regular sizes, from 1.6 x 3 ft. at 45¢ 


to 12x12 ft. at $14.50. | 


Vantine’s India Moodj Mats 


Heavy and durable, just the thing 
| for piazzas and cottage use in general. 
| Colorings deep red and ecru. 

From 1.6x3 ft. at 90c to 12x15 ft. at $36.00. 


Imperfect Rugs. 


A lot of Turkish and Persian rugs 
and hall strips, slightly imperfect, in 


| soft colorings and effective designs, 


selling now at about one-half former 


| prices. 


Sizes range from 3x5 to 6x12. 
Price, $5.00 to $45.00. 


New Designs in Chinese and 
Japanese Mattings. 


For summer home 
or city furnishings, 
40 yds. to the roll. 

In plain white and 
every color effect 
The qualities are the 
best, having been 
made under our spe- 
cial supervision in 
China and Japan. 
Below are the prices 
per roll: 

Chinese, $7.50, $9.00, $10.50 and $12.00. 
Japanese, $8.00, $9.00, $9.50, $11.25, 
$15.00, $16.50, $17.50 and $20.00. 
We do not send samples, but can match any 
decoration. 





Send for *‘ Vantine’s Monthly "— the ** Summer Housefurnishings Edition *“— it’s next best 


thing toa stroll through Vantine’s. 





877 and 879 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED WITH CARE, 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., 


Largest Japanese, Chinese, Turkish and Persian House in the World, 


Broadway, New York, 


Between 18th and 19th Sts. 








When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 

















‘In New EnNGLanp Fietp anp Woops,” by 
Rowland E, Robinson. 

The outing period will soon be upon us and 
then the question will be what to take along in 
our knapsacks. Why not begin now bya hasty 
perusal of that class of books full of suggestions 
fora summer’s camp? Of such none breathe 
more thoroughly the outdoor air than those by 
Rowland E. Robinson. ‘In New England 
Field and Woods” is a book that ought to be 
read by every devotee of outdoor living. 

‘* Uncle Lisha’s Outing” isa story that will 
kindle in every good shot the longing for the 
sport ‘‘ when the wild oats is ripe’ and ducks 
are plenty. 





[Houcuron, Mirriin & Co.] 


** An A BC or Go r,” by a Victim, 

To the general public, who delight in paro- 
dies on the foibles of the day, this A B C of 
illustrations will be a source of undiluted pleas- 
ure. ‘To the golfer who has mastered the tech- 
nique of the gaine, it will be a not unpleasant 
reminder of the days of his past tribulations 
and his present triumphs. 

[Isaac H, BLancuarp & Co., N. Y.] 





‘Hassan A FELLAH,” by Henry Gilman.” 

There could be no better spot chosen for 
romance than the land called ‘* Holy ;” and 
‘‘Hassan a Fellah,” by Henry Gilman, is a 
love tale told as if it were not of our own times, 
but of two thousand years ago, since in that 
land of unconventionality the unbreeched peas- 
ant, free of all constraint, ‘‘ immodestly inno- 
cent of all shame in his semi-nudity, goes his 
way in unconfined liberty of heart and limb,” 
wearing the vesture that Abraham wore, and 
with the motion and action of a lord of crea- 
tion. ‘The very air of Palestine is laden with 
the perfumes of romance as no other land. Life 
there is a constant dream. It seemeth ever 
like the blowing of the wind over the face of 
the deep, or the passing of the clouds over the 
changeless blue of the sky, or the stalking of 
the shadow across miles of mountain. ‘The 
background is unaltered and remains inviolate. 
The incidents—the waves raised by the breeze 
of circumstance and occasion—the author, 
with a perfect knowledge of people and coun- 
try, has so wisely used that, unlike the Egyp- 
tian novels by Ebers, it enchants by being a 
tale of to-day; and the Land of the Book is 
given a story in which, as the corner-stone of 
the social fabric, the Koran gives way to the 
Book of all books. 

[Lirr.e, Bkown & Co., Boston.] 











‘* PICTURESQUE ULsTER,” by R. Lionel de 
Lisser, a pictorial work on the County of Ulster, 
State of New York. 


Nature in her most lavish mood created the 
foothills of the Catskills and spread a diversity 
of beauties scarce to be found within any simi- 
lar area, and the publication of a work beauti- 
fully illustrated from over a thousand photo- 
graphs does only justice to this unique locality. 
In its preparation every road and by-path must 
have been traveled and every mountain and 
valley explored by an artistic eye and a photog- 
rapher of unusual qualifications. The repro- 
ductions are in best style, and when the whole 
district shall have been covered the result will 
be a worthy monument of nature’s handiwork 
in rightly named ‘* Picturesque Ulster.” 

[THE StyLes & Bruyn PuBLIsHING Co., King- 
ston. ] 


** THE DUENNA OF A GENIUs,” by M. E. Francis. 

This is a bit of wholesome fiction such as is not 
wont tocome our way as often as it should. The 
tendency of the fiz-de-szécle novel is altogether 
too much toward the sensual, when not de- 
voted to some theme of socialism in its most 
extravagant moods. The good, old-fashioned 
way of living seems to have lost its charm toa 
great many well-to-do people, and prosperity 
does not always carry contentment with it. 
Thanks, therefore, is due to outdoor living and 
wholesome pastimes which cannot but purge 
the system of unrighteous living. This is the 
creed of our readers, and they will surely en- 
joy this excellent story of a well-to-do English- 
man fond of golf and everything athletic, yet 
true in manhood and right living, rewarded, as 
a good fellow should be, by the alliance with a 
woman who comes into his life, not to bring 
shekels, of which he has enough and to spare, 
but to be herself Ais most precious possession, 
a treasure, indeed, and worth having. The 
portraiture of the charitable old aunt who 
gives up her days to reforming her working 
people is admirable, not only in all its lines but 
in the ultumate outcome of*all her good pur- 
poses gone to naught because she goes at her 
reforms like most amateurs—the wrong way. 
The thoughtless musical genius who begins as 
the heroine of the story, only to become a sub- 
ordinate to her guiding star and elder as well 
as nobler sister, is so admirably done that we 
never flag in our interest for both, and are re. 
lieved only when we see them safely in the 
arms of loving husbands. Altogether, the book 
is as piquant as it is excellent. 

[Lirr.r, Brown & Co,, Boston. ] 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OUTING. 











A BREEZE-BRINGER. 


If ever there comes a time, we note, 
When the winds get up and squeal, 
It's when the man with the long-tailed coat 
Goes out to ride his wheel. 
—L. A. W. Bulletin, 


A FORTUNE, 

‘‘T have invented something very useful.” 
‘““What is it?” ‘An alarm-clock letter-box 
which rings when a man goes by with a letter 


in his pocket to mail for his wife.—Chicago 
Record, 


NIPPED IN THE SCALP, 


PENNER: ‘‘ He once seemed to be a promis- 
ing young poet. What stopped his career?” 
Skripes: ‘‘ Baldness."—/udge. 


SportinG Frienp: ‘‘All this worry, my 
dear fellow, arises from your not knowing how 
to manage the women-folk. A woman requires 
to be as tenderly treated as a horse.—Ro.rbury 
Gazette. 

WHAT IT WILL COME TO, 


FLOORWALKER: Madam, may I inquire why 
all this paraphernalia is spread out right in the 
way of customers? 

Mapam (calmly): Thisis my portable table. 
folding chair, alcohol lamp, lunch basket, and 
sewing bag. I have bought a spool of thread 
here, and I thought I might as well make my- 
self comfortable and improve my time while 
waiting for my change.— Vew York Weekly. 

CAN YOU BLAME THE BEAR? 

THe Man: Don't kill me, Mr. Bear! I 

have a wife and three children who depend 


upon me for a living. 
Tue Bear: Sohave I.—Puch. 


DYED IN THE WOOL, 


Brown: Smith isa crank, isn’t he? 

Jones: A crank? Why, if he should ever 
find that he wasn’t ina minority, he’d change 
his opinion at once !—Puck. 





Etrurt: Jack was kissing me last night, 
when papa walked into the parlor. 

GraciE: What did he say? 

‘He said: ‘Sir, this is outrageous !°” 

‘« And Jack?” 

‘‘ Jack said; ‘Yes; isn’t it? Kindly oblige 
me by knocking before you enter the next 
time.’ "— Wasp. 


PROOF. 


‘*You say this is a healthy place, and yet 
your next-door neighbor is sick. What is the 
matter with him?” 

‘He is a doctor."— Judge. 


IMPARTIAL JUSTICE. 


Foreicn Visitor (proudly): In my country 
we have one law for prince and pauper. 

AMERICAN Host: Sameway here. It doesn’t 
matter whether a man is a beggar or a million- 
aire, he’s got to obey the law, unless he’s got a 
pull.—New York Weekly. 

INFATUATED. 

‘«T never saw such an infatuated man as Mc- 
Bride,” said Twynn. 

‘* Well?” asked Triplett. 

‘‘ He actually thinks that his wife has better 


taste in neckties for him than he has himself.” 
—Detrott Free Press. 


A WAY TO GET THEM. 


Her Motuer: Don’t fret about diamonds, 
child. How can you expect everything with a 
good husband ? 

SHE: Bother the husband !— Jewelers’ 
Weekly. 

THE SCALE, 

Quinn: Are you fond of Welsh rabbit ? 

Top.irF : Before eating, while I am eating, 
and for a very short time after. — Boston 
Transcript. 

BETTER THAN LUCK, 

Axsout the smartest thing some people ever 

did was to be born rich.— Puc. 


~ 











OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS XXili 


SPAULDING & Co. 


rn Goldsmiths, Silversmiths CHICAGO: 
5 Ave de l’Opera, 4 ackson Bivd. cor. State St. 
en and Jewelers. f . 


The Wedding Gift 


Our offerings for suitable gifts are new and 
appropriate, with the added merit of highest 
quality and exclusiveness of pattern, and at prices 
varying to meet the requirements of all. 


Our little book, ‘‘Suggestions,” free on 
request, makes selection easy. 


Spaulding & Co., Jackson Blvd. cor. State St. Chicago. 
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THERES ONLY ONE BEST 


TRADE 





ONLY $2, BUT WORTH $5 


Makes Perfect Pictures 314x3% Inches. 


The Niagara Camera %-2 


COVERED WITH BLACK GRAIN MOROCCO. 

Neat and compact; carries three double 
plate holders with capacity of six dry plates; 
achromatic lens ; 1899 automatic safety shut- 
ter, arranged for time and instantaneous 
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exposures. 7 Di “4 4A, 
$2 includes Camera, one double plate THE Br xs sf 
holder, and 32-page instruction book. ae TCA 
If not found to be a bargain, and perfectly 5 cst DEAE i WILL NOT,WE WILL 
satisfactory, return it within ten days and & | UPPLY YOU. F 
we will refund your money. “ae 
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When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


UNTERS, trappers, miners, prospectors, 
and explorers require strong, compact, 
reliable and lightweight guns, and a 
most satisfactory selection may be made 
from the ten different models of rifles 

and the two models of repeating shot-guns 
manufactured by the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., of New Haven, Conn Handsome 
illustrated cz atalogue mailed free upon applica- 
tion, 

PREVENTION is better than cure and nothing 
is more efficacious as a lubricator of gas engine 
cylinders, valves, pistons and cylinders of air 
brakes, pumps and all small or close-fitting 
bearings than Dixon’s No. 635 Graphite, manu- 
factured only and warranted by the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co. 


RocHEstER has received a marked addition 
to its coterie of makers of photographic appa- 
ratus by the removal to that city of the well- 
known Blair Camera Co., the makers of the 
popular Hawkeye cameras and the perforated 
system daylight loading films. The company 
will have many advantages in space and for 
marketing their goods from their new home. 


ALL sportsmen are interested in cocoa and 
chocolate and consequently will welcome the 
handsomely illustrated quarto of 72 pages, en- 
titled : ‘* Cocoa and Chocolate. A Short History 
of their Production and Use,” just published 
by Walter Baker & Co., Ltd , Dorchester, Mass 
It contains a large amount of valuable and 
interesting matter relating to the cocoa tree 
and its fruit ; the early use of cocoa and choco- 
late and their food value as determined by 
distinguished chemists and physicians. In 
conclusion a sketch is given of the house of 
Walter Baker & Co., the oldest and largest es- 
tablishment of its kind on this continent. 

Messrs. Parker Bros., of Meriden, Conn., 
makers of the ‘** Old Reliable ” Parker field and 
trap guns, have some interesting novelties for 
this season. Notable among these are 12, 16, 
and 20-gauge guns, ** Vulcan ” steel (black bar- 
rels), of weights and length of barrel to suit all 
tastes. These guns are elegantly finished and 
are offered at a price to meet all purses. The 
. black barrel, called ‘‘ Titanic” steel, is 

hard, tough and thoroughly reliable for nitro 
powders, and the guns are sold at prices varying 
according to quality of finish. Catalogues 
mailed on application. 

LAWN-TENNIS rackets need to be of the very 
best in materials and workmanship. ‘* The 
American Tate Expert” holds its own high in 
the appreciation of champion players, for accu- 
racy of balance and phenomenal driving power. 
The makers, Horace Partridge & Co., of Bos- 
ton, publish separate catalogues for lawn ten- 
nis, baseball, track athletics, football, basket- 
ball and gymnastic supplies. 

Tue Meriden Britannia Co., of Meriden, 
Conn., and Madison Square, N. Y., will, about 
the 15th of June, issue their new Trophy Book, 
No. 550. Club Committees and donors of cups 
and prizes will be materially aided in their 

choice by sending for a copy. 


SPALDINGs ventured into a new field when 
they turned their attention to the manufacture 
of golf balls, but they have succeeded in pro- 
ducing an article at a reasonable price that has 
met the approval of those best entitled to judge. 


Wuen Col. Oliver H. Payne’s Aphrodite 
spreads the 17,000 square feet of duck with 
which S. Hemmenway & Son, of New York, 
have rigged her, she will attract attention in 
every port, and be ready to carry her owner 
round the world with a suit that will stand the 
stress and storms of all the winds that blow 
from the Horn to the North Cape. 


Usiguirous ‘ Sapolio " confronts us wherever 
we go, and certainly it does so with a perfect 
justification on the golf course. Its application 
to the cleansing and polishing of the clubs, 
after use. is a perfect assurance that they will 
be maintained in the highest state of efficiency 
and readiness. 

To RIDE without rubber tires is to invite the 
discomforts of the penitent pilgrims who omit- 
ted to boil the peas in their shoes. The Kelly 
Springfield Tire does the boiling of the cobbles 
of the streets and insures a dream of comfort. 
All good carriage manufacturers and dealers 
handle them. 

‘*GorHAM” in silver is a guarantee of good 
workmanship, good value, good taste and accu- 
racy in details. Their sporting trophies and 
prize cups are designed by experts on the sports 
depicted, and are not only things of beauty but 
a joy to the judge of the games, 

Tue skill, experience, and technical perfec- 
tion that can model a gun-stock that will fit 
and balance to perfection, is naturally at home 
in the manufacture of golfing goods of high 
grade, and it is a natural consequence that the 
Bridgeport Gun Implement Co. should have 
turned their attention successfully to this new 
branch of industry. 

YACHTSMEN and sportsmen and campers who 
can never rely on the drinking water of a port 
or site, and golfers whose exercise results in 
an accentuated thirst, will be the first to recog- 
nize the value of Londonderry Lithia. It is to 
them a boon of the first importance, procurable 
everywhere within reason, easily packed, in- 
nocuous to climatic influences, and safe as well 
as pleasant to drink under every condition. 


RAINPROOF, sunproof, stormproof, roomy and 
reliable are the tents, covers, sails and camp 
furniture of Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., of Chi- 
cago. Their catalogue is a mine of information 
on the subject. It can be had by sending six 
cents, and it is an economical investment, 

For comfort at home or a-field there is no 
mechanical contrivance which yields so high a 
percentage as a comfortable swing chair. In 
room, lawn or veranda, it is alike a physical 
blessing. Haggard & Marcusson Co., of Chi 
cago, manufacture one such for $3 50, which is 
highly commended. 

Or the petty ills of life which in the aggre- 
gate make all the difference betwixt enjoy- 
ment and its opposite, the fit, texture and wear 
of the shirt and waist is of vital moment. 7e 
Star models have been famous since 1840, and 
still maintain their popular position 

Wiru two pocket registers, weighing half an 
ounce each, one for recording expenditure, and 
the other for counting games, the. camper, trav- 
eler and yachtsman can dispense with the last 
atom of mental effort. His tallies are kept 
automatically by the wonderful little device, 
costing 25 cents each, of the Century Novelty 
Co., of Port Huron, Mich. 





PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORTS. 


HE New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad have added a useful item of 
information to the problem of rapid 
transit in the metropolis by issuing 
‘Real Rapid Transit to Fifty Suburban 

Towns.” In this very useful publication, just 
issued by the Passenger Department, will be 
found a brief description of the towns and vil- 
lages located on the Hudson, Harlem and Put- 
nam Divisions within forty miles of New York. 
It gives the distance from the city, the number 
of trains, time and rate of fare, with maps show- 
. ing the location of each place, and a list of reli- 
able real estate agents having places to sell or to 
rent, etc. A copy will be sent free, post-paid, 
to any address upon receipt of a one cent stamp 
by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 

TRAVELERS north by the ever popular river 
route will be glad to learn that the steamer 
Saratoga, of the Citizens’ Line, has been 
placed in commission, having been entirely re- 
built, remodeled and renovated. The boat will 
be found to be the Saratoga of yore only in 
name so far as appearance and convenience 
are concerned. From stem to stern there has 
been reconstruction and improvement, and the 
Citizens’ Line can justly say that its floating 
palace is without a peer on the waters of the 
Hudson. The deck and cabin space has been 
enlarged byYadding to the width. The dining- 
room has been taken from its ‘‘down-stairs ” 
position and placed on the main deck, aft, 
where it vies in appointments and elegance of 
equipment with the most up-to-date of the 
modern boats known to the traveling public. 
The Czty of Troy was practically rebuilt last 
year and is, with the exception of the dining- 
room to be added in 1900, in as fine a condi- 
tion as her popular sister boat. Captain John 
M. Wilcox will be in command of the new 
steamer Saratoga this year and the old veteran 
Hudson River Captain George D. Wolcott will 
be in his old place on the quarter deck of the 
City of Troy. 

Tue popular Erie Railroad has issued an ex- 
ceedingly pretty and useful pamphlet entitled 
‘« Fishing on the Picturesque Erie.” Many fine 
illustrations and much valuable information 
will be found between its tasty covers. Chap- 
ters upon the leading varieties of game fish; 
upon rods, tackle and baits; upon trolling, cast- 
ing and other subjects, cannot fail to interest 
anglers. The booklet also contains a reliable 
directory to the best points upon the many 
good waters reached by the Erie, together with 
information about hotels, and necessary ex- 
penses. - Copies may be secured by applying to 
any agent of the company or to OUTING. 

Nozsopy nowadays is so simple as to travel 
without a field glass. Their increased popu- 
larity has enabled the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., of Rochester, N. Y., to produce their Bausch 
& Lomb-Zeiss Stereo glasses, with greater field- 
power, range and stereoscopic effect, and light- 
er, smaller and more convenient than any 
hitherto put on the market. 


Tue Canadian Pacific Railway affords easy 
access to the cream of Canadian fishing and 
shooting in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Assini- 
boia, Alberta, and British Columbia. The trip 
to the Pacific Coast by this line reveals a wealth 
of lake, river, plain, and mountain scenery, 
which includes a number of Nature’s master- 
pieces upon this continent. Descriptive litera- 
ture mailed free upon application to any agent 
of the company or to OuTING. 


Tue Great Rock Island Route offers magnifi- 
cent equipment, luxurious travel, and all the 
wonders of the Rockies of Colorado to those 
contemplating a Western tour. Real comfort 
rules this road, while the marvels of Colorado 
scenery simply baffle description. Send for the 
new book, ‘‘ Manitou and the Mountains,” 
(mailed free) to John Sebastian, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Chicago, or to OuTING. 


Tue marvels of Muskoka Lake District, the 
best bass waters of the wonderful 30,000 islands 
of Georgian Bay, the camp sites and canoe 
routes of Magnetawan River region and Lake 
of Bays, are all reached direct by the Grand 
Trunk Railway system. A series of beautiful 
publications descriptive of the Grand Trunk’s 
scenic attractions may be obtained free by 
applying to E. H. Hughes, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Rialto Building, Chicago, or 
to W. E. Davis, General Passenger Agent, 
Montreal, Quebec, or to this office. 


A variety of: delightful Summer tours is de- 
scribed and illustrated in a handsome booklet, 
‘‘ Lake and Sea,” issued by the Summer Tour 
Department of the Wabash Railroad, at 1015 
Lincoln Trust Building, St. Louis. The booklet 
will be mailed free. Those contemplating sum- 
mer tours will find pleasant paths to pleasant 
places, among which is that desirable locality 
known as St. Clair Flats, for long the Mecca of 
bass-fishers from Detroit and other centers. 


HoweEvER keen the appetite in camp or on 
tramp, the human stomach very soon craves for 
dressing to its salad and a mayonnaise to its 


game, fish or meat. That is where Durkees 
step in and are welcome guests, who supply 
just what is wanted and tell just how to utilize 
their dressing to the best advantage. Before 
you leave for summer trips send to E, R. Dur- 
kee & Co., 125 Charlton street, New York City, 
or to us, for their booklet, ‘‘ Salads, How to 
Make and Dress Them.” 


THE camera speaks the tongue of every land. 
It doubles the joy of traveland halves the labor 
of recording theday’sdoings. Tensof thousands 
of pleasant memories have been perpetuated 
through the happy mediums of the Premos of 
The Rochester Optical Co. Their pony Premo, 
No. 6, is the latest addition to their popular 
series of hand cameras. Like all the work of 
the company, it is compact and reliable, and for 
summer use has the advantage of a provision 
within itself for extra plate holders. Send for 
their catalogue to Rochester, N. Y. 





